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CHAPTER L 
DIVORCED, 


Tus midsummer sun poured in through 
blinds and half-drawn curtains, a golden flood of 
light and warmth, -It was an elegantly-furnished 
room the sunrays penetrated; India matting upon 
the floor, furniture of white, Inlaid wood, and silk 
upholstering, walls of pearl-white, with an arabesque 
of gold, and curtains of snowy lace sweeping their 
folds in trailing lengths. Suggestive of the cool 
comfort befitting the bright summer weather, rich 
in its most trifling details as a perfect luxurious 
taste would approve—the room was like a dainty 
easket, which mizht fittingly inclose some fair and 
el of womanhood, for it was unmistak- 
6 boudoir, 

a silent, stirless figure, crouching 
upon one of the silken couches. 


five, whose dark 
match the mate 
which should have 


clumvs of 
fron raili 


tched for dawned upon her sight. The 
s borne faintly to her ears, and a car 
nto view, with a cloud of dust flying 
in its wal: ne to a sudden check before its gates. 
She coulc e that it contained three men, and a 
brightness leaped up into the watchful, gloomy eyes. 
Only one deacendon, and let himself into that fair 
inclosure; then tho carriage whirled rapidly away 
with its two remaining occupants. 

The sight acted like a galvanic shock upon the 
woman within, With one spring she was upon her 
hor dark face passionately convulsed, her lit@le 
ched, and beating together in the angry 

cc. 


what she ws 
sound of wl 
riago whi ‘li 


paroxysm which possessed her. The teeth, whi 
showed in a gleaming ling betweemher lips. 
were tight locked, and no word escay them, but 
she rustied up and down the length of the daintily 
appointed room with a iiheg eee so grace, 
which, for the moment, seemed to transform h 
into a beautiful savage. 

The vivid color still flamed in her cheeks, the an- 
gry gleam still burned in the d but she 
gtood motionless in the center. of the floor, with 
clasped hands pressing hard above her throbbing 
heart, whena soft rap fell upon the door. 

She bent her head slightly, hesitated, but without 
moving, answered it: 

‘Come in!” 

It unclosed to permit the entrance of the man who 
had alighted at the gates and come slowly up the 
walk to the front of the sta’ modern mansion, 
His professional character might be detected at a 

lance, The sharp, thin features, the keen eyes, the 
fiana expression, and the business-like manner, be- 
ractical lawyer; but there was a 
shade of sympat not usually ap mt there 
faintly visible in his face, steeled to immobility, a 
slight embarrassment succeeding his deferential 
salutation of the lady. 

“T beg your pardon, madame, for. my unceremo- 
nious entrance; but the servant told me I should 
find you here.” 

“Be seated, Mr, Hartwell. You have come to 
bring me the decision of the court, I presume?” 

There was nothiug in her low voice and unmoving 
attitude to startle him, but he cast amuneasy glance 
at her, and fidgeted nervously. He unders the 
intense passionate nature he had to deal with— 
knew what Braheene of suppressed feeling lay be- 
neath her enforced composure. 

““T have a most unpleasant duty to perform,” he 
began. “Will you permit me to assure you of my 
most heartfelt sympathy? Ah, madame! we law- 
yers sometimes have sympathies aside from | our 
own individual interest in a case gained or lost. 

“Then I am to infer that this one i Tost. 
it in yourface and voice; be kind enough to tell me 
the truth in unmistakable words, Mr. Hartwell.” 
Again the low utteraniod, a a eS its almost 
monotony. The speaker, by force of a powe 
bre ee mastered, thi fae ey en aad 

eart, crushing down the - 
ing her, until her ins desperate ding to hope should 
be severed by his coming words. 

iad qeoreae divorce been granted to Elmer 
Casselworth from his wife, Etoile,” said the lawyer, 
at the same time taking a cr vege ae — og 
note-book; “this is your notification sam. 
You are allowed a liberal alimony, with the stipula- 
tion that youresume your maiden name—a course 
which I fancy you would have taken without the 


roviso.”” 
» child—my little Audrey! Will she be 


; im But, m ; 
left to me? 

hard, but her father retains sole 
It may be better to tell you at 


“ Madame, as 
care of the child. 
v rmitted a parting 


once that-you will not even be pe 
interview with her.” 

She made no outery, but a swift change came over 
her face, A gray shade settled upon it, and @ hard 
glitter came into.ber eyes. She took a couple of un- 
steady steps, and d ropped upon the couch, turning 
her face away from his sight. 


or 


spoke the active, 


“T3 she going to faint?’ groaned the lawyer to 
bimaslfs “these women always do. Lord knows, it 
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———— — 
might be a blessing if she did. I certainly thought The mother put away the hungry y In her 
h tk recumntie ines te 


she would go into such a rage, such a storm, whic 
might be pardoned her, as would bring the very 
house down about our ears, and there she sits like a 
statue, with never a moan,’ 

“Tt’s been a shameful from first to 


proceeding 
last,” he broke out, actual ose demote his voice. | glitte 
C) 


“TheJast is on a par with the rest, though they 
might have shown you a little more mercy there. 
Do you wish to know what provision has been made 
for you, or shall I come again to-morrow?” . 

“T will know everything now,” she answered, still 
keeping her face averted. ‘‘I am expected to leave 
here—when?” 

“Ag soon as it may suit your own convenience. 
Eve as been arranged,” and forthwith the 
lawyer plunged into the details of the business he 
was Fits to discuss. 

“Your wits: 8 can be drawn yearly from the 
firm of Philli rothers,” he said, in conclusion to 
the statement he had made. “Have you any fur- 
ther commands; is there any way in which I may 
still be of service to you?" 

“None; youcan inform me, perhaps, where m 
hus—where Mr. Casselworth is staying at present. 
saw him in the carriage which passed. 
have left his hotel.” 


, 80 he must | 


“In company with Mr. Darcy Casselworth. He | 


has gone to remain with his cousin until made aware | 
| comprehendec 


of your intentions.” 
“Audrey is there, too." She turned to flash a 
lance at him. ‘ Was he afraid I should try to steal 
her away, or at least disobey his last mandate? 


I shall not remain one hour longer than is necessary | 


under this roof, and I will never touch one penny of 
the money with which he would stili his own con- 
science and my out sense of honor. Report 
that if you like, together with the fact that I 

be gone long before this time to-morrow.” 

“There is no need of undue haste; take two or 
three da: more if you require. It is Mr. Cassel- 
worth’s desire that you shall remove all your per- 
sonal belongings—your piano, books and ornaments; 
in short, every thing which has been provided for 

our exclusive use. It will require time to superin- 

mid their proper removal.” 

“T shall take nothing—nothing!”’ She rose and 
began walking the floor again, less rapidly than be- 
fore, but with that same panther-like tread. ‘‘ Poor 
as he found me T shall go again, infinitely poorer, 
since I have lost that which all the wealth of the 
world could not replace, my husband's confidence 
and my right to bear his name, the privilege of 
knowing my little daughter’s love, of watching over 
her expan: life! And I am offered so many hun- 
dreds a year as a recompense for these! I am not 
made of stone or ice; I have a woman's heart yet, 
and I would scorn to receive favor where I have 
been foully wronged, deceitfully represented.’ She 
relaxed her vehemence, and turned to him, putting 
out her hand with an impulsive gesture. 

**You have stood my friend through all,” she 
said, “I shall not forget your kindness, and 1 thank 
you for it. Will you let me say good-by to you now, 
as I soon shall to all these f. r scenes?’ 

He took the slender hand and spoke a few words 
of the earnest pees he entertained for her, 
then went away,and she was left alone with the 
‘ull measure of misery which faced her beyond all 
appeal from it. The garish sunshine mocked at her, 
and the soft wind rustling the leaves without stirred 
the lace draperies and flecked tremulous shades 
across the broad bar of golden light, but the woman 
within shivered in the summery warmth and bright- 


ness, 

She dropped her face into the slender hands— 
soft, ringed, delicate hands—but she did not shed a 
tear even now, all alone, and facing g fhe bitter hard- 
ness of pee on zones rey eet pore pet 

urpose si! elf upon her som ‘ace, ani 

raed into an S soning Bhaasber, mo shout 
restlessly. There was a carved wardrobe, through 
the open doors of which came the sheen of rich 
robes, the snowy drift of laces.and la’ dainty 
fabrics, which she had worn regally before this, but 
she passed them all by now. ith her own hands, 
long unused to even this much labor, she packed a 
small valise with some plain articles of apparel, and 
laid out a traveling dress and accom ments, do- 
ing all with a feverish haste, as if to have the irk- 
some duty over. 

The sun was Sear tear close upon the horizon when 
she passed into the little boudoiragain. She had 
thrown a long cloak over her shoulders, but paused 
at the door, glancing back at the room she had left. 
In one corner was a tiny bed, with draperies of rose- 
and-white, and a child’s Gipsy hat in the cen- 
ter, just as the heedless little hands tossed it. 
“And they would have me go without one glim 
of het aay ae she said to herself, ‘on- 
ately. “ don’t they kill me outright instead of 
stabbing so, like cowards in the dark? If I die for it, 
I will see Audrey and p that the child’s remem- 
pe may hold her mother blameless in the years 

come.’ 

She turned, but paused again, listening. There 
was a sound of skurrying steps without, alight tread 
bounding up the steps, and then the door was burst 
i to admit a child, breath) peer . flushed 

ith excited exertion, A little ein of eight, with 
long yellow curls tangling down her back, and great 
brown eyes, with tears c! to the lashes, and 
yas traces ys ey a hae en fair cheeks. 

e sprung forward, an a cry, was clasped 
close to the breast of the divorced wife 

ate a, dear mammal” sing”, They. cd Pa 

udrey, my pet, my dar ey clun; 
each other in that oss embr: silent for a little 
time; then the mother put the child down, kneeling 
by her side with her arm about the little one’s waist. 

“How did you come, Audrey? Who brought you?” 

“Tran away and came by They said you 
were going away, that you were not to be my own 
mamma aby more. Miss Malichy ame I was not to 
speak of you, that you were a wi 
ne ee stamped hor tt d the big b 

e stam T little foot, an ie rown eyes 
blazed angrily. She had tiherited the strong will 
and jonate nature of her creole mother, 

“My darling, whatever they tell you do not believe 
them. You must always love me, Audrey; pro’ 
me that you will.” 


woman, Lhate. 


he child and 


he will have noone 

in her voice, though 

rire moistened the eyes, which had lost their hard 
r. 


own heart to comfort 
ne Soares Dauat ay with 

* Au must stay pa; 
but you Reon. There warunars: 


“Tf he sends you away I shall hate him. I hate 
them all—papa, uncle Darcy, Miss Mallory, Gilbert, 
all! What do you suppose, mamma? I heard uncle 
Darcy tell papa I should be Gilbert's wife some day, 
but I shall not.” 

Oh, never, never! Audrey, you never must.” 

I never will. A great, hateful boy, and he teases 
ea But papa said I should not unless I 


“You must be ve ood to papa; he does not 
know that he is beng Gesel. aad now you must go 
back before some one comes for you.” 

She could not hear that rude hands should tear the 
ae ae aways and her presence was unnerving her. 


“Tt will be better than having Gilbert or Miss Mal- 


| lory come for you.” 


“T would not go with them. I will not go now 
without you.” 

* Audrey!” 

“Mamma!” Rising temper prevailed for the mo- 
ment over her eet at the parting: which she scarcely 

; yet, and the childish eyes flashed the 
warning of defiance. Etoile gathered her cloak 
about her again, and, taking her little daughter's 
hand, went out into the early night. 

There was a silver dusk, lighted by the disk of the 
full moon just eee 2 A mile away the old 
Casselworth Homestead loomed up, a grim, dark 

ile, with thickets of tangled foliage closing it about. 

t was the residence of . Darcy Casselworth now, 
through permission of his cousin, to whose estate it 
belonged. 

The distance was traversed almost in silence by 
the two. Up through the untrimmed shrubbery 
skirting the path into the very shadow of the front 
of the grim old mansion. There Etoile knelt down, 

thering the little one to her, raining passionate 

isses on the small fair face. Audrey’s arms were 
about her mother’s neck and she was sobbin 
quietly, but at a word she loosened her clasp an 
went in at the dark entrance-way. Child that she 
was she had her own striet principles of honor. Her 
mother had yielded to her demand and accompanied 
her here, and she opered her now unhesitatingly. 

With scarcely a glance at the unlighted front, 
Etoile turned away, heart and Mg er full of her bit- 
ter pain. The moon shot its full brightness up over 
the treetops, and just then from an angle, where 
another path diverged, two men, arm in arm, ste 
ped out, facing her, Tall, fair men, as oue imight 
see by that soft. white light, resembling each ot 
in general points. One of them recoiled with a stifled 


eX toile!” 

Her haggard face appearing before him suddenly 
was like a ghostly reproach, and the expression of 
it turned toward him was pitying and inexpressibly 
mournful. 

“Heaven forgive you for this work and show yo \ 
more mercy than you haye accorded me,” she said. 
“You might have spared me this bitter humiliation 
of a public divorce. Had _ trusted me—” 

There the other man stepped forward to inter- 
pose. His hand dropped upon her arm with a tense 

pe, as if every nerve and sinew had been of steel. 

6 ke over his shoulder to the other while he 
held her motionless, 

“You best goin, Elmer, I will see that this 

is safely escorted home again. Permit me, 


He drew her hand within his arm and turned to- 
ward the highway, but, with a desperate effort, she 
wrenched herself free. 

“How dare you touch me—how dare you? It 
was you who poisoned my husband’s mind, it was 
you who threw the appearsncg of evil over innocent 
acts. So surely as God reigns and Heaven is above 
us, you shall suffer atonement for ail the misery you 
have brought upon me, Darcy Casselworth.” 

Shh sae rte Sarote tt a tangled payphone! 
ani e man turned on his heel with a scornf 
laugh. But her words had 
other, a woman, who had come out from the front 
of the house looking tor him, It was the child Au- 

*s governess, Miss Mallory, who heard and 
ae nese a Hoes Pree or 
ile spe ack over the way she ha . 
There were lights within the stately cde cae 
sion now, and a servant brought in a tray with her 
eolitary tea at almost the moment of her entrance. 
The sight of food sickened her, and she sentit aw: 
again untouched. She threw herself upon the cou 
in the dainty boudoir, and lay there a stirless figure 
all the a through. She even slept a little, but’ 
with the first rays of breaking day s her- 
self, hastily do: the trave: wf Bem she had pre- 
red, and, like a thief in the night, let herself soft- 
out from the home so lately hers. Not oneshould 
meet She her es, ee and, bacahied, 
r SO conscious of her own innoce’ 
from the shadow of its walls. ; a 


CHAPTER I. 

x e, HISTORY IN oe. 4 
TNE years before Elmer Casselwo' rst met 
little creole beauty he afterward married. nae 

He was making a tour of the Southern States after 
an indolent, scarcely: interested fashion peculiar to 
himself, for the fair-haired young Northerner pos- 
sessed few ofthe energetic elements which have 
gone to build up our national character of enter- 
pees. He was not follo any prescribed route, 

e had passed the winter in New Orleans, and as 

ringtime advanced had been making some rather 
aimless excursions among the bayous, but a little 
later found him up near the boundary line of the 
neighboring State. 
‘@ was quite alone there, A a companion 
after his own heart remained behind in New Orlea’ 
retaining the apartment they had occupied there to- 
gether, amusing himself after the loose fashion 
which young men of rather inconsiderable fortune 


dre 
ma 


, and little morality are apt to affect. This traveling 


companion was his cousin Darcy in fact, then & 


“T always will. Is it true you are going away? | widower of several years standing, with a little sop 


Take me with you, mamma.” 


of about seven years old left in the North, who was 


been overheard by an-. 


+ 


~ fe —— a a coe ese - ce a 


+ 


reg retineenenetennenlis ll etaemaneinbetdeieunenaes 
perhaps the least consideration weighing upon the 
young father’s mind. It was after that time the lit- 
‘le Gilbert became an object, of importance in his 
sight, Whatever the questionable course his cousin 
was pursuing, Elmer Cagselworth gave no. signs of 
consciousness, if, indeed, he had interested himself 
in ascertaining; but held aloof and made his. ocea- 
sional trips to the interior or along the coast in the 
desultory manner stated. - 

The particular day which marked itself as one 
never to be forgotten in all his life history, he had 
left a shambling wayside house where he had put 
up for the night, with the intention of returning to 
the town of Springfield, where he had hired a horse 
for his further excursion. But by some means he 
lost his way, stumbled in a bog, from which he sue- 
ceeded in extricating himself atter some anxiety and 
considerable difficulty, but found his horse too far 

nt after the exertion to pursue his original inten- 
tlor . Aware of the Southern character of generally 
he pushed his way across open lands to the nearest 
lantation house with the lack of ceremony he had 
fencned to use. “The edifice was one of those bare 
square structures dating from more primitive times, 
with outer galleries and fluted columns, doubtless 
in its day considered imposing and pretentious. 
An air of decay had settled over it now. Tho 
unds sbout had run into that tangled overgrown 
state which is the result of long neglect. A troop of 
little woolly-heads made their appearance from the 
remote quarters, to peer from a distance at the 
unusual sight of a stranger within the gatos, and he 
had a momentary glimpse of a childis little figure 
and laughing face peeping down from one of the 
upper galleries. 
© annoyance and consequent rather surly humor 
of the young Northerner vanished with that fleeting 
lew. 

“* & fay or a sprite or an enchanted Mader sip which 
is it?” he asked himself. “At any rate, the prettiest 
little girl I have found in all the twenty-eight years 
of my not altogether uneventful life. ity she's not 
a little older, or I not quite so weary of this un- 
settled state. It’s a face which appeals to me in that 
single glance more than the fair Faustia’s ever did. 
Ah me! ‘that bands so lightly worn should be so 
i ea *and not leave any more enduring 
trace behind. 
of the pretty siren, and what the consequences might 
have been—bah! Sentiment avaunt! a hammock in 
those shades and a cheroot are vastly preferable,” 

He dismounted leisurely, and left horse to the 
eare of an old ne man ambling out to his assist- 
ance unconcernedly, asif he had not been sent in all 
haste to make himself useful to the unceremonious 


comer, 

And on the long piazza he was met and welcomed 
by the same childish creature he had seen on the 
gallery above. Hat in hand, he bowed deferentially, 
some stray beams of sunshine falling like an aureole 
on his fair hair, his regular blonde face and frank 
blue eyes 5 ing his involuntary admiration, 
What followed would be of very little interest here. 

This brilliant, fairy-like creature,who won upon 
him so forcibly at first sight, was Etoile Dupree. 
Doubly orphaned in her earliest childhood, she had 
been reared in the home of her bachelor uncle—this 
decaying relic of aristocratic pretensions, in itself a 
very fair type of the decaying family that had one 
day held its own among the first of the State. It 
had degenerated sadly according to the popular 
Southern prejudices. 

The Tiala was an intensely practical man; ono 
who, seeing the wealth which had been the boast of 
the house melting into nothing, set himself? reso- 
lutely to work to repair their fallen fortunes. Tho 
pion ition was hopelessly run to waste, and he es- 

blished himself as a small dealer, in New Orleans; 
as his trade increased he devoted himself to putting 
the place under proper cultivation. 

He became a thrifty, prosperous man, whose life 
of celibacy had left hie selfishly alive to his own 
interests—a naturally kind-hearted man, but grown 
narrow and sordid through lack of those nobler im- 
hong and wider liberality which spring up under 

e influence of genial home affections. 

The little orphan was kindly welcomed. She was 
fed and clothed of her uncle’s bounty, and there he 
considered that his duty toward her ceased. She 
was left to grow up in a very savage fashion in the 
old plantation home, in c ‘9 of the negro honse- 
servants at first, but soon holding sway over them 
with a most despotic rule. At sixteen she was a 
brilliant, little beauty who had turned the heads of 
all the planters’ sons for miles about, intelligent, 
but almost wholly untaught; a child of nature in the 
truest sense—all sunshine one moment, fierce tem- 
pest the next. 

As such Elmer Casselworth lost his heart to her. 
That first chance visit was followed by many others, 
all aiming at an end; he established himself in the 


have wondered often what became |, 


| 


neighboraood, and perhaps for the first time in his | 


life, threw off the easy listiessness which character- 
ized him, and by diligent energy made his wooiug 
short as it was successful. ' 

His cousin Darcy, who had wondered at the othet’s 
eontentment to remain at this point beyond the 
period they had set fora Gepathres, sneering a little 
at his interest in the habits of the people and the 
culture of the wide land which he rt learned to 
speak of enthusiastically, received a sudden shoek 

& most unpleasant nature when the revelation 
eame, 

He found Elmer in his room one night when he 
returned there at something earlier than his usual 
hour. Calculations had gone amiss with him, which 
with Darcy Casselworth at that. date meant that 
luck at tho gambling-table had gone against him, 
He was not in the best of tempers, but it was policy 
to a) rat the best with his cousin. 

“You?” he said, with an affectation of } ld 
surprise. ‘“‘Upon my word, I am rejoiced at sight 
of that familiar face if I never was before. I say, 
my dear fe! ‘ou intend 

ng under this execrably Weg ealsun? Taking a 
oretaste of Hades may be all very well, once ina 
way; but for my Rat, Tm b ning to think that a 
little variation will prove not the simple spice of life, 
but the main ingredient of the compound.” 

To making that speech, Mr. oer Casselworth was 
self-consajous that his own wish alone had detained 
him this long in the Crescent City—luck had not 

me against until of late—and “he had mentall 
his companion as “deuced clever,” 
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to linger on in that aimless fashion, awaiting his own 
readiness for departure. 

Eimer reddened and laughed under the other's 
coolly unconscious glance and assumed sai , 

“T beg pardon then, Darcy; I had no idea you 
were so badly bored, [ll not detain you much 
longer, in any event. My dear cousi you take 
it unkindly if I cut from our original programme— 
originate a very decided change, in fact?” 

“TI can endure any reasonable amount of 
Ifancy—but if you mean to leave me in the lurch, 
that is quite another matter. Go ahead, my boy; 
see by your eye that there’s more to come.” 

“T suppose you’ve wondered at my absences from 
the city, Darcy; I've just one more to make and I 
want your companionship for that. Truth 1s, I want 
you to stand best man for me, and I mean to finish 
up my almless tour with a wedding trip.” 

Darcy Casselworth would scarcely have experi- 
enced a greater shook if a bomb had exploded at his 
feet. Yot he had great powers of self-command, and 
he pulled his luxuriant yellow beard and stared with 
unwavering eyes full into the fair face of the other 
man—a face very like his own, but. younger | 
and fresher and not wearing the impenetrable | 
mask which shut in his subtler promptings. 
This announcement carne like a death-blow to | 
certain calculations of his which he had con- | 
sidered. well-based, chief among them the rever- | 
sion which left the Casselworth property to him 
should his cousin die without direct heir, It might | 
have seemed preposterous to an outsider to imagine | 
that the younger man in the course of natural | 
events should not marry, but Darcy had felt secure | 
on that point, since a tender episode in the other's | 
life, to which hhe had played the unsi ted mar- | 

| 
| 
| 


we 


lot, Elmer been so faithful to that memory, so 
ndifferent to the blandishments of all the fair, that | 
he had rested serenely confident of his ultimate suc- 
cession to the family inheritance. The Cassélworths 
were not in the main a long-lived lot; he had specu- 
lated idly upon that fact, comparing his own 
chances; he had never actually one to the length of 
wishing his cousin dead, out of the way, but even 
while he lived, the easy, free- companion, | 
unfettered by closer tios of duty or affection, the 
poorer cousin might share bounteo of his store. 

“*Tt’s a surprise to you, of course,"’ Elmer contin- | 
ued, after his first short, half-embarrassed pause. 
“Tt is almost a surprise to myself, indeed—the ab- 
rupt consummation, I mean; but you'll not be sur- 
prised when you heve seen fle, Imay count on 
you, Darcy, ‘or a week from to-day—my wedding- 


y 

“ By my life, you are rapid. You quite take my 
breath away t bas h force of the astonishment you 
arouse. Give me time to collect my senses and call 
up proper congratulations, if the case is irrevocable | 
—it is irrevocable, I presume.” 

“As fate, or any other steadfast comparison. I 
forgive your asking, since you have not seen Etoile.” | 

“And I am to have that folicity—when?” 

“Not until you accompany me there on the day 
preced: the very important one. Never mind the 
congratulations, Darcy. You'll give them freely 
et " Sener Bott Th I th titi 

“T've seen Etoile. ere, [spare you the repetition. 
Count on me for any thing you like, my dear fellow, 
and take py best wishes in advance of the gratifica- 
tion which is yet to be mine,” 

The words were uttered with sufficient apparent | 
frankness, since there could be no earthly advantage 
in opposing the other's will. A young man of twen- 
wy: ght, independent, and his own master, might be 

eemed capable of making his own choice in the lot 
matrimonial. 

A week after that Darcy Casselworth was brought 
face to face with his cousin's jlancee. At the urgi 
of the uncle, the two young men came direct to the 
plantation mansion on the evening peepee, Maen 
wedding, which was to take place at an early hour 
of the morning, The brilliant, piquant face of the 
bride-elect was shadowed, and there was an appar- 
ent constraint in her manner when she went into the 
large dim old parlor to be presented to this relative 

er chosen husband. Darcy observed it as his 
glance changed from careless scrutiny to one of in- 
voluntary admiration; but no expression of his 
disciplined features betrayed his comprehension of it. 
ws tt I needed an explanation of my cousin's 
severe infatuation, I have it now,” he said, gal- 
lantly. “I can no longer wonder that the conqueror 
of many hearts has yielded before such unparal- 
leled forces.” 

The little creole acknowledged the compliment 
and escaped from! the room, avoiding she RNa 
of a private meeting with her betrothed. She did 
not appear again during the evening, but when 
Elmer Casselworth was closeted with . Dupree, 
discussing ‘business relative to the settlements hoe 

roposed bestowing upon his wife, Darcy, saunter- 
teu nm the gallery in peaceful enjoyment of the 
moonlight and a cigar, was scarcely surprised to be- 
hold a little igure flit out of the shadows to con- 
front him. He gave the cigar a toss to the ground 
below and paused in his walk. 

“Exquisite effect in_the way of night sky, star- 
spangled, moonlighted, Miss Dupree. It’s superfluous 
task if you are fond of the same—‘ the sad and 
tender influence of the evening hour.’ Young ladies 
always are, I believe; FOunE ladies impressed by 
other tender influences superlatively so.” 

“T like moonlight of course, Mr. Casselworth, but 
no more now than ever before. I have come to ask 
you something that I didn't care to mention to—to— 
Elmer, You said something about his conquering 
many hearts, and that, I suppose, means he has 
made love to many women. Was one of them 
named Faustia?”’ 

He gave a. well-simulated start of surprise. 

ns, 


** How could that have come to your knowledge? 


All men have their passing infatuations, you know—” 


ont ht ae there, as if unconsciously led into com- 
“1 do not know. I know nothing about men's 


ways or the world’s ways. I will tell you why I ask. 
I received a letter only this mo: , postmarked 
from the North. I can repeat it to you; it was very 
short, and I remember every word, 

“‘ Tome Dupree —it said, Marry Elmer Cassel- 
worth pth will. You may become mistress of his 
house, his name and his position, but you will never 
be mistress of his heart. That belongs by En 

‘AUSTIA." 


3 


“Will you tell me what Faustia ever was to him?" 

Darcy paused, as if reflecting) then asked: 

“Why did you not show the note to my cousin and 
ask an explanation of him?’’ 

** or a woman's reason, Mr, Casselworth; because 
that is the course the writer of the note evident 
wished me to pare, And because I know that, 
whatever Faustia may have been to him, she is 
nothing now—that his heart does belong to me, no 
matter what any one may claim. I ask you to tell 
me the truth. One can always bear with realit 


| better than with insinuatious or wepioions; and 
| might do him injustice some time wit 


» the letter in ; 
my mind, through pot perfectly understanding it.” 

was not at all the course Darcy Casselworth 
had expected from that untried, fiery nature as he 
conjectured {t. That note, written in a alcping. 
feminine hand and postmarked from a Northern 
city, was in reality a clever forgery of his own, ex- 
ecuted no more through the hope of exciting the 
anger and jealousy of the bride-elect than of recall- 
ing an old spell which had once woven itself power- 
fully about, his cousin Elmer.. He had reasoned 
that these influences combined might lead to the 
fruetration of the marriage so speedily contemplated 
at the very last. And this girl, wntutored in every- 
thing else, baffled the hope by her undevia fai 
in the man she was to wed, He accepted his defeat, 
with greater bitterness in his mind against the child- 
woman through whom his expectation of succeeding 
to the Casselworth reversion faded out. 

“Will you tell me all the truth?’ she asked, lean- 
ing against one of the fluted columns, her small 
dark flushed in the moonlight with the embar- 
rassment of speaking so unreservedly to a stranger, 
the ‘¢ luminous eyes which searched his face 
reflecting nothing but pure trustfulness, 

He was too cautious to prea 4 single fact out- 
side of actual occurrence, but omitted such parts as 

‘ht have reflected upon himself, and put a gloss 
to it all which the reality of the circumstance past 
at com in Elmer Casselworth’s mind bad certainly 

e : 

“Tt can do no harm to tell you the episode,” he 
said. “It ra even be better, as you say, that you 
should know it, than to imagine worse than the 
reality suggeste—which was not very bad, after all. 
It was four or five years ago—four years 


| ago last 
| holiday-time, I believe—and the whole neighborhood 


was awake, Rrepering all sorte of entertainments 
such as the holiday festivities generally include. 
Among our first families the Glouhavens take the 
lead, and, as wW Mrs. Glenhaven's prepara- 
tiona were on a scale ontdoing all the rest. ong 
with other things she had private theatricals as a 
point of Interest, fhe performers being a mixture of 
pepemona people and clever amateurs whom she 
ad considerable trouble in gathering together and 
inducing to favor her design at that particular sea- 


son. 

“One of the last-named class of artista was Fau- 
stia, A rarely-beautiful creature even to my un- 

rejudiced eyes, accomplished to a remarkable ex- 

nt in a rather superficial way, with a facility for 
adapting herself to ideal characters which I have 
never seen | qualed outside the actual profession— 
not always there, indeed, for that matter. Yet Fau- 
stia, the great attraction of the Glenhaven pro-! 
gramme and popular for the time, was not to be con- 
sidered in the same breath with us of the resident 
community. I think if Mrs, Glenbayen had foreseen 


the possibility of Elmer falling desperately in love 
with the retly artist, she would have struck private 
theairicals off her list. 


“Faustia herself was an unsuspecti: eless 
creature then, and women take thene in thes 
to heart than we do. She hed set her mind upon 
wearing the Casselworth honors, and when it fell 
out—as of course it did—that the privil should 
neyer be hers, she was too proud to wear the willow 
openly, and eloped with some one among the Christ- 
mas gucate; it was never known for acertaiuty who, 
There were a half-dozen wild young fellows of irreg- 
ular habits, any one of whom might have been the 
companion of her flight, An epidemicswept through 
our Northern cities that winter, and four of those 
six young Se ig pF it. Shortly amerward Faustia 
reappeare: a e@gave no ex tion exce} 
that she had been married and bar husband 7 
now dead; but it was evident she was not sorry for 
arelease from the bond she had so madl imposed. 
= herself. I have no knowledge of her course 
eince, and that is the whole «tory as 1 Idiow it. 
N othl N re beak you, ca Ponres 

othing that sball trouble me,” Fitoile anawe 
decisively, “This unknown Faustia must have 4 
either very weak or very fickle to have changed so 
suddenly—to have wedded one man loving another. 
Iam more than ever glad now that I did not trouble 
Elmer with what was doubtless the attempt of a 
malicious person to make mischief between us 
Thank Pfs and good-night, Mr, Casselworth.”’ 

She flitted away again, leaving Darcy Casselworth 
more than ever in 2 rage at his double defeat, 

“Innocent child,’ he sneered, to himself, “to put 
no construction upon the lapse of years since in con- 

junction with that suggestive missive. Pity that it 

n’t unshadowed truth Prout if that note was 
a bona fide affair IT would want no better instrument 
in breaking this alliance. If she had gone to Elmer 
with it, as I calculated, the balance between the old 
love and the new would have proved unequal enough 
with her in that mind. Your he ee 
confidence against my attempt to cut this confound- 
ed knot, my little dark-eyed 
be en ted d 

@ Marriage was consumma ;, the yo 
one departed app their bridal pip, a Nata: ork 
‘k to the North to su tend the erection of that 
modern mansion for the reception of the bright 
young wife whom the old Homestead was not con- 
sidered fair enongh a casket to inclose. 

Long before the bridal trip was ended Casselworth 
was made aware of some facts which his loveblind 
understanding had failed to acknowledge during bis 
brief wooing. The child-bride, lovely as an Fastern 
houri, was capricious, self- , authoritative, oo 
sionate in her endearments, or seeming a very imp 


uty, aud we shall see 


of malevolence according to her mood, One less 
a lo ean er 4 aera might have be- 
gun ce 0! as H 
was often bitter! 4 


6; he 
ant aad one provoked at it be but fe vey 
earying endeavors to mi 
er to his own standard of womanhood. 
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_DOUBLY DIVORCED. 


There is much which must seem inconsistent in the 
character of the child-wife, due to the injudicious 
indulgence and Jac’: of all discipline that had served 
to warp her fran, generous nature. 

The new house was not completed any too soon to 


suit the movements of the young couple, They set- 
tled down there, but for very evident reasons the 


course of culture which Elmer had planned for his 
wife was for the time deferred. Within the first 
year of their married life, the little Audrey came to 
gladden that stately home, and the softening influ- 
ence of the tiny creature seemed to work a marvel- 
ous change in the child-mother. She was gentle and 
docile as she had never been in all her previous life, 
Could the baby influence have remained unbroken, 
all the bitter misery of the after-time might have 
been spared the two whose happiness was unadoyed 
for a few brief months. 

But the bleak Northern climate told hardly upon 
the young wife. Despite her violent protestations 
the little Audrey was put out to nurse, and her hus- 
band accompanied her to the South for the winter 
months. She had private tutors provided, but the 
enforced separation from her babe had roused again 
her old perverse impulses. She proved a most tan- 
talizing, unmanageable pupil, and one after another 
the instructors provided threw up the charge. Fi- 
nally, with patience well-nigh exhausted, her hus- 
band placed her in a private boarding-school under 
strict disciplinarians, and returned alone to the North, 

Etoile set her little white teeth and “ vowed a vow” 
which she kept most religiously. She went persist- 
efitly to work to set every rule of the establishment 
at direct defiance; but the Casselworth name and 
the Casselworth wealth were powers not lightly ig- 
nored. They were not potent enough to enable the 
much-enduring preceptress of the school to hold out 
forever. Mr. Casselworth was notified that he must 
atonce remove his wife or submit to the pe of 
having her expelled. The last was not to be thought 
of. He journeyed South, and bought Etoile’s tem- 
porary submission by a summer =e to the outlying 
southern islands. Returning he placed her in the 
family of a noted clergyman, where her studies wére 

ursued for a time underfavorable auspices. But 

he Jonging for her child never lessened. She grew 

restive again, and her husband’s business necessi- 
tating his absence, the old state of affairs was re- 
néwed. 

In this way four years dragged by, during which 
Etoile alternated between various schools, short vis- 
its to her own home, and more or less extended 
traveling tours, At last she was permanently in- 
stalled at. the mansion, but here as before she was 
provided with private instructors, She had not pro- 
gressed rapidly in all this time. Naturally intelli- 

ent, she was quick to grasp an idea, but it was 
ere tere to restrict her to any definite rou- 

ne, 

Yor the first time she mingled in the society of the 
country about. She made some friends and many 
enemies. Sho was flattered to her face and cen- 
sured at her back, criticized unmercifully and 
courted openly. She ran a gay career, but the in- 
sidious whisperings took shape, were magnified and 
reported to her husband’s ear by one bitterly vindic- 
tive foe—Darcy Casselworth. 

Her impulsive waywardness 
vantage, and in the nine years of her wedded life he 
had labored with craft y assiduity, slowly but surely 
building up the foundation for unworthy suspicion 
in her husband’s mind, The signal defeat he had 
encountered in his pn to instill jealous doubts 
into her heart left him all the more relentless in pur- 
suing his unworthy aim, 

We have seen how it culminated. 

A year before a young Italian had appeared in the 
neighborhood. He claimed to be a political exile of 
no/mean degree, but left penniless by the evil for- 
tunes of war; here in our free America he gave 
music lessons fora maintenance. He found patrons 
and sympathizers, but none more enthusiastic in his 
cause than Etoile. 

Elmer Casselworth, inflamed by the subtle sug- 
gestions of his cousin, watched the growing intima- 
cy between his wife and the handsome, melancholy 
young Italian, but spoke not one word to warn her 
of the mine ready to be sprung beneath her feet. 
Slow to anger, but totally unreasoning when arous- 
ed, he played the part the crafty plotter had allotted 
to him with scarcely a deviation—lending himself a 
blind puppet in the hands of his bitterest foe. 

Meanwhile the Italian exile was welcomed freely 
at the mansion, and Etoile listening to his soft, low 
tones just tinged with the slightest foreign accent, 
put her brain to work to aid him in some more prac- 
ey = manner than by the mere expression of sym- 
pathy. 
ri the community about had not accepted his 
story with her pr a faith, and Mrs, Glen- 
haven bad ventured upon a friendly bs feplagt 

“He may be all he professes, my dear,” the lad. 
had said, ‘But if he is an exiled celebrity, why isn’t 
he using his influence with the proper authorities in 
striving to obtain a commutation of his sentence? I 
am older than you, and have seen false pretensions 
quite as ably supported before this.” 

Her words did not instill so much as a doubt in her 
listener’s mind; nevertheless, she put the question 
as it had been broached to her to the subject of it on 
the first opportune occasion. 

“Why do you not endeavor to obtain a pardon, 
Carlos?” she asked, addressing him in a familiar style 
sue had learned to use. “Your offense is not so 
heinous but such might be secured.” 

The young Italian sat at the piano running his 
slender, tapering fingers carelessly over the keys, 
His face was boyish and delicate in outline, h s com- 
plexion rich and dark, his eyes a clear gray which 
grew black under the force of any deep emotion. 
His eyes and his perfect knowledge of the Anglo- 
pap tongue, hesaid, were derived from his English 
mother. 

He glanced toward her, those expressive orbs dark- 
ening, a plaintive reproach in his soft tones. 

“The senora forgets that I have no wealthy 
friends, no influence.’ If I could but the ear of 
the higher authorities their intercession might effect 
it; but there are many impostors, and my unsup- 
ported tale would not gain credence, I may never 
see my own beautiful shores again, but Italy will live 
in my remembrance while I force myself to content- 
ment here.” 

“Don't look so sorrowfully, Carlos, You have 


ave him every ad- 


friends at least who are willing to put forth their best 
efforts in your behalf. I will write to Governor Cur- 
tin this very day. Iam sure he will not refuse you 
his influence at my solicitation.” 

“Ah, senora, you are too kind! You make me too 
happy, too grateful. If it might be, if I dared hope! 
Perhaps your letter may gain an audience for me. 
Could I plead my own cause to his very face I would 
hope for success.” 

“My letter of introduction will effect that. The 
Governor is a kind, generous friend of myself and 
husband,” Etoile answered, and lost no time in pen- 
ning the NP ait missive. The young Italian as 
evidently lost no time in following the advantage it 
gave him. Not many weeks laterhe came Joy Oey, 
triumphant to the fair mistress of the stately man- 
sion. He found her in the conservatory among the 
pa ie plants whose brilliancy and fragrance never 
failed to remind her of her own Southern States. 
Dropping upon one knee before her, he caught her 
hand and pressed his ardent lips upon it. 

“The Count Barcelli salutes you, senora,” he ex- 
claimed, thrillingly. ‘The friendless exile adores 
you as the patron saint who restores him to his noble 
degree and rightful state.” 

e poured forth his expressions of gratitude in 
the hee «( Nini terms of an impulsive Southern na- 
ture, with which she could so readily sympathize, 

And that interview Darcy Casselworth had man- 
ages his cousin should witness, but from a distance 
which did not permit his comprehension of its true 
nature. Alreac mg inflamed with jealous doubts, the 
sight maddened him, and he would listen to no 
explanation from his wife. Darcey Casselworth 
wielded him completely after that. Her hot creole 
blood took fire, and Etoile would make no effort 
in her own defense, and only sought counsel at last 
a whe ee of securing the right of protection to 

ner child. 

She failed, and went out from the shelter of what 
had so lately been her home in the breaking dawn 
of the early summer morning, as been seen, 

one, 

The town of Cassel was a mile away, and it was 
toward the pathy railway station she bent her 
steps. She was little accustomed to walking, and 
the valise she carried was @ cumbersome weight. 
She had not breakfasted, scarcely tasted food for 
days previous, and when she reached the little wait- 
ing-room, with its tarnished gilt at at’ arched 
over the door, she was footsore and faint from ut- 
ter exhaustion. It was no more than sunrise now 
and she had a couple of hours to wait for the first 


train for the South. There was a little coffee-room 
attached, and after a slight delay she procured a 
repast, simple in quality, but which fortified her 
with new strength to resist the fatigues of her jour- 
ney. 
CHAPTER IIL. 
IN THE EARLY MORNING. 

Wuen Etoile tore away frora him and lost herself 
in the dense shrubbery of the old Homestead grounds, 
Darcey Casselworth had turned within, encountering 
Miss Mallory on the way. 

“ Audrey is in one of her tantrums,” said the lat- 
ter. “She came in not five minutes ago, looking 
like a ghost with her white face, and big, burning 
eyes. She has locked herself in her room and wi 
neither open the door nor answer when spoken to. 
What is best to be done?” 

“Let her alone,” he answered, shortly. “The 
young one saw her mother, it’s evident; you'd be apt 

rouse the devil’s own temper to meddle with her 
now.’ 

Lights were carried into the parlor at that, and a 
couple of windows in front flashed out their gleams. 
He made his way there to find his cousin stan at 
one of the narrow side casements, ttaring out into 
the night with peony, unwavering eyes. Darcy 

im, dro} 


crossed over to ing his hand upon the 
other’s shoulder, and speaking in a tone very differ- 
ently modulated from that used in his last rough 


speech. ' 

“My dear fellow, don’t give up to such despon- 
ses Believe me, you live down the pain at- 
tending this trial. ou have done your duty, hard 
as it seems.” 

Elmer Casselworth shook off the hand and faced 
about with an angry impatience unusual to him, 

“What do you suppose it isto her, then? What if 
I have made a great mistake after all—if I have 
qpawen harshly and acted cruelly? I have doubted 

ihe wisdom of my course before, but never with such 
bitter regret as now. I have blighted my own life 
and hers, I do believe.” 

“You are excited, Elmer. It was an unhappy oc- 
currence—that meeting; unhappy in more than one 
sense, since Iam positive that she had a parting inter- 
view with Audrey. The child has a_ tenacious 
memory and she will cling to the impression her 
mother has doubtless taken advantage of the occa- 
sion to convey to her. It will be difficult to obliter- 
ate allremembrance as we had hoped to do.” 

“T believe it will be a little load off my conscience 
to know that—I was too hard with her. Darcy, do 
you believe that guilt could look out of such pit 
reproachful eyes? I have an idea that they w: 
haunt me all my life age a 

You are overwrought with excitement, and these 
are fever-tempered fancies. You had the evidence 
of your own eyes; had there been palliation, it 
wae have been offered at the proper time and 
place.’ 

“Tt seems to me that I have been in a fever for 
weeks Pest Ican find excuses for her now which I 
never thought of then. Ihad no right to refuse to 
hear her—believing the worst, I need not have 
brought the humiliation of this divorce upon her. A 
Reparation could have been obtained without the 
publicity.” 


“You remember that I advised the latter course," 
his cousin interposed, sadly. ‘ ‘If she has wearied 
of my love, she shall be free tomake her. own choice 
without bringing disgrace upon us both ’—your own 
words if my memory is correct. You owe the result 
to your own sacrificing spirit of liberality, and you 
were lenient as you ibly could be. You based 

our application not upon the charge you might 
ve urged, but another quite as evident—incom- 
patibility of temper. It appears to me there was 
never better grounds for a case, but of that you are 
the best judge of course.” 
“T can’t excuse my share by casting all the blame 


— 


upon her as you do, Darcy; as you have persuaded 
me todo before now. Upon my soul, I believe you 
have been evil genius through it all. 

It was only anidle declaration wrung from the 
misery and self-reproach assailing him, yet Elmer 
Cassel worth had uttered the truth all unconsciously, 
4 monly: gleam came into the light-blue eyes of the 
other, 

““Men of ordinary caliber are supposed to have 
minds and Paents of their own,” he answered, 
frigidly. “Tshould be sorry to bl eed ou were 
influenced against your own convictions, if only for 
the honor of our name—a name never disgraced by 
weak cowardice unless now. Your course is yet 
free before you; the woman who would have so 
disgraced you by intention if not in deed—you see I 
am charitableis still under your roof. Go back to 
her and plead the humble penitent, take up the 
cross of conscious degradation which you have just 
succeeded in casting off. J shall not utter one word 
to deter you from doing it.” 

Standing erect, bearing his own scornful strength 
over the other's weakness, he had struck the right 
chord, as he felt sure of doing, 

“ Pardon me for those Haat words, Darcy—they 
are mild to the sentence I have been tempted to 
pronounce upon myself. You are right, and it is 
pally weak of me to waver now, I owe a duty to 
my ce id if Lcould even forget my own injury.” 

‘e turned away, asif not trus' ing himself to 4 
more. Darcy Casselworth watched him out, wii 
that same scornful smile upon his thin lips. 

“So much for crafty intrigue, jealous suspicion, 
and haughty pride,” he thought. ‘My remorse- 
stricken cousin might go down upon his knees and 
plead with the eloquence of a hundred tongues with- 
out undoing his own work, thanks to the pretty 
creole’s implacable zeal in her own behalf, and her 
preposterous valuation of unshaken confidence. Past, 
vagaries—pah!” 

emorse-stricken, but struggling against the con- 
viction which he thought lingering weakness, and 
gaining faith in his own justification, the first night 
of his freedom regained was a wretched and sleep- 
less one to Elmer Casselworth. He tossed restlessly 
all the night through, and arose, unrefreshed, but 
calmer, before the household wasastir. He strolled 
out into the fresh air of the — morning, and, 
lost in his sad reflections, prolonged his walk uncon- 
sciously. Was it fate or chance which led him in the 
direction of the Cassel station? A turn in his path 
brought him in direct sight of it, and he started a 
little at realizing how far he had wandered and at 
segue the,sun well up in the heavens. 

While he stood, an approaching whistle shrieked~ 
out its warning. the puffing black monster, with its 
string of cars attached, ru: close past, and, with 
a harsh iting and labored snort, paused before the 
little platform. It was alive in a moment with curi- 
ous bystanders, disgorged ngers, and other de- 
parting ones. Among the he caught sight of a 
amiliar fi; clad and close 


x vailed, but 
he knew at a glance that it was Etoile. He stood 
still, his eyes fixed upon the slight figure hungrily; 
it was lost to him in a moment, and with a snort and 
shriek the monster in front of the train, with a pre- 
monitory lurch or two, was put in motion. 

At the last instant a man’s form dashed round a 
corner, and, grasping the railing of the rear car, he 
sprung upon the platform, jeopardizing life or limb 
by the'reckless act, Casselworth started then, with 
a sudden Sy ma an angry flush sweeping up to his 
fair brow. He had recognized the sw: iy, hand- 
some face of the young Italian, whom he had sup- 
posed out of the country weeks before. 


Etoile settled back into a seat of the coach she 
had entered. She swept her heavy vail a little aside, 
thankful that no familiar face was in view. She 

ressed her own close against the window, her eyes 

ed upon the fair landscape, never fairer t) 

under the clear sky and golden sun of this bright 
summer morning, with the dull, heavy pain at her 
heart, which weighed there since her last hope 
of g: possession of her child died out. She had 
obtained no glimpse of that solitary figure standing 
on a little knoll overlooking the Cassel station—the 
man who s0 lately had been her husband, ree! 
and clasping his hands over his eyes to shut ou 
the mockery of the shining sun and smiling earth, 
his own awakened self-reproach and kindlier feeling 
toward the wronged wife, whose worst faults alone 
had not estranged him, blotted out by the sight, 
which was proo’ conclusive to his own mind that he 
had not misjudged her. It would scarcely have add- 
ed to the burden she had carried away from the 
Northern country, to which she had come, less than 
nine years ago, a child-wife, with a brilliant pros- 
pect opening in such endless vista before her as only 
warm, fresh, young imaginations picture out. 

‘And this was the end of it. 
heart-ties had dissolved together. 
way back to beg a shelter within the walls which 

opened once before to receive her when she was 
scar more frien and helpless than now. 
Some women in her place would have made a greater 
moan and plaint over the hardships of such a lot, 
but have comforted themselves with whatever re- 
compense the alimony provided allowed. Some 
would have scorned it as she had done, but putting 
all the behind them, harde themselves 
ainst all the world, have pursued their own course 
with weary but u steps, looking forward to 
nochange, Her som k face was not ive 
in submission, but it would have baffled a physiog- 
nomist to determine what effect would accrue from 
this hard usage the world had given her. 

A pair of keen, bright eyes had been watching her 
from a little distance—eyes in which hesitancy and 
eagerness mingled. Some motion of the little gloved 
hands adjusting her vail swept all the hesitancy out, 
and the roe a whose advent had given such 
a shock to er Casselworth, came forward for a 
vacant place beside her, the erness ex! all 
over his smooth, swarthy, handsome face. 

“Tt is the kind senora,” his soft, musical voice, 
tinged by its foreign accent. gave her a sudden start. 
“Thad no hope of this fell ty. It istoo much a 
pleasure to again express so much obligation as I 


“Count Barcelli ’—she addressed him by the title 
he had assured her was his of right in that last fatal 
interview which her husband's Jealous mind had so 
misconstrued. “‘A surprise to me, indeed; 1 sup- 


@ was on her 


oN 


poood you were in your own fair Southern home be- 
‘ore this.’ 


“So I meant to be—so I would have been but 
Providence willed it otherwise. When I left you. 
senora, full of gratitude, it was with the intention of 
immediately embarking on a voyage which should 
end my exile. It is hard to be an exile, in even such 
a beautiful land as this, I journeyed by rail toward 
yony great metropolitan city. I was lost in my own 

houghts, some sad, some joyous; I had found good 
friends, noble patrons here; I sorrowed to leave 
them, while my heart gomued for my home beyond 
the seas. All at once I was thrown forward against 
the side of the coach; I heard screams; we were 
falling, falling, then all the bright day was blotted 
into black night, and I knew no more for weeks. 
You understand that there had been an accident; a 
ear had gone over an embankment, but I of all the 
souls within had been most severely injured. It 
was my head—my poor head! and I was wild with a 
fever of the brain after that. 

“Twas left at a wayside mansion to be nursed, 
and oh! senor it was an angel who attended upon 
me. It would weary you, all the story which is a 
delight to me; but when I return to my own lovely 
Italy, I shall take with me a fair young ride. 

Etoile had listened, a little chill of horror creeping 
over her as she realized what a confirmation of the 
evil appearances this would seem should it become 
known that she had traveled in the young Italian’s 
company. 

“Trejoice for you, count,” she said, “even while 
Iam compassed about by a pa grief.” 

“Ah, pardon—I know! cannot excuse my 
thoughtlessness; I have heard the senora’s unhappy 
story—I read itin the papers first, and heard it back 
there in the town. The best and the fairest are 
doomed to take the cross of the martyr sometimes. 

For the first time a chord of insincerity, under his 
low, musical tones, struck upon Etoile’s ear. Per- 
haps the ordeal through which she had passed, and 
his Apparent unconscious complicity in bringing _the 
evil t had befallen her, left her more sensitive; 
the next moment she told herself that the little 
thrill of triumph she had detected—if not fancied— 
was due to his own prospects of happiness. 

‘Do you go far on the route?” she asked. At the 
risk of appe:ring rude, she determined to excuse 
herself from his attendance. Conipromised as she 
had been made to a to the mind which should 
have trusted her furthest, she would avoid the seem- 
ing where she might. He understood the import of 
the question apparently. 

= the lady would prefer bei 
again for the intrusion. 
Twill take another car. 


_ alone; pardon 
Igo some distance, yet, but 
Farewell, senora! Heaven’s 


woman’s, to lift his hat deferentially. Etoile’s eyes, 
turned upon his face, saw what made her heart give 


ed away. 

With the motion he had swept aside the genaering: 
bair upon his forehead, disp! it, and beneat! 
sh seen a line of fair skin utterly at variance 
with the rich dark hue of temple, cheek and neck— 
and a tiny strand of bright hair mingling with those 
darker locks. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FORESHADOWINGS. 

Tue old plantation house which had opened once 
to receive the desolate little orphan, opened again 
to receive the outcast wife. There was little visible 
change in the aspect of the place. 2 
with the air of neglect and decay hanging about it, 
was the same; the same ebon-hued house-servants, 
over whom she had exercised a despotic rule in the 
days gone by, were diffuse in their welcome. But 
the active, wiry master of the place, the shrewd man 
of business, and chivalrous Southern gentleman of 
all the old associations, was woefully different from 
the reonipecrion of him through the nine years 
gone by. 

A stroke of paralysis had deprived him of the use 
of his lower limbs; the querulous invalid, incessant 
in his demands upon the services of those about 
him, was unlike the self-sufficient uncle Victor she 
had expected to see. Etoile’s co 
greater interest than he had displa; 
outside his own ailments, for months, and 
called up a heat of in tion such as he had 
eeldien experienced in his equable, uneventful 

ife. 

“ He dared to turn you out without hearing a word 
in your defense! he d tothrow aspersions upon 
one of my house and name, and that one his wife! 
It was cowardly, it was infamous, Maledictions 
upon him! curses on the day and the chance that 
eves fio pee here = deg il me oe pu. ao 
send you out, hopeless, and helpless an endless 
for all of him—how dared he?’ . 

“You are judging him harshly, 
liarshly than he deserves. He has 
vietim of another man’s malice; 
méditatedly unjust. He mad 


uncle—more 

nm made the 
he was never pre- 
© ample provision for 
me, but I have come to throw myself upon your 
generosity rather than touch one penny of the con- 
Science-money they would offer me, ‘omen have 
worked for themselves before this, uncle Victor, and 
I shall do the same, but not in sarning tha bread I 
ea. and the clothes I wear, if you t me be in- 
debted to you for so much.” 

“You work, Etoile!’ His prejudice of caste was 
aroused at that. “You—a Dupree! Don't you 
know thatI am the only one of the name who has 
ever soiled his hands with manual labor, who ever 
troubled his brain with practical calculations? I 
don't consider it any di , mind you; it might 
have been better for the Tot had some one of them 
dons the same before me; but I'ma Dupree at the 
bone if I’ve worn their polish off the outside, I 
wouldn't have a woman one race follow the path 
I've trod—not you of all women who have ever 
borne the name. Elmer Casselworth forfeited his 
vow; and cast you aside, but you shall triumph over 
him and all the rest, yet. I ‘have won back in my 
time all that the last generation of the Duprees 
wasted; it shall be Mee hee yours—some day; all 
but ‘he estate and the slaves, they go to the nearest 
ma descendant, ou cae in it there is half a 

iilion the % se, surplus 
accounts, That shall be yours, Btoile yt you will stay 


The old house | 
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with meas longas I live. I’ve run in one 
my life, and I don’t want it altered now; but when 
I’m gone you shall do as you please with all that I 
leave. It won’t be very long to wait; the old man is 
on the shady side of the hill, and there’s a long leap 
to the bottom somewhere ahead. Let all the rest 
B03 you ought to be happy in sucha prospect as 
at, child.’ 

“Tam deeply ateful, uncle Victor, but happy—I 
shall never be that while separated from my little 
fair-haired Audrey, whom you have never seen.” 

“You shall have her, then,” asserted old Victor 
Dupree. “ We'll institute a suit,or we'll buy her to 
save trouble, These cold-blooded Northerners put a 
value on their own flesh and bloodyand Elmer Cas- 
selworth is no better than the rest, depend upon it.” 

“You don’t understand, uncle Viefor. The court 
vate Audrey to my—to her father. He believes that 

am not worthy of her charge, and nothing will in- 
duce him to give herup to me, Ican see now how 
full of faultsI have en, how I must have given 
him pain through my perverse habits, but he never 
wearied or turned against me until those miserable 
doubts were instilled into his mind. It is my time 
to learn patience, now; I must be patient until 
Audrey is old enough to choose for herself, or until 
Elmer knows what terrible injustice he has done 
me. His way and mine lie apart for all time to 
come, but I shall never hold ill-will against him or 
cease to remember that he was a most tender and 
devoted husband.” 

“Very tender and devoted, evidently,” sneered 
uncle Victor, “If his will should change, and he 
came with his smooth words, you’d be off with him 
again, I daresay.” 

“ Nothing can ever make good his loss of trust in 
me. While that lasts we are as surely separated as 
though the illimitable space occupied by the spheres 
lay between us.” 

Ter this woman speaking with that positive weary 
calm, Victor Dupree found it hard to recognize the 
pape: fiery little Etoile, who had gone out from 

is home nine Safe before. 

“That's right, my girl,” he said, a Leben 
“ Ride over ’em all, as you’re fitted to do with the 
Dupree blood running in your veins. I'd like to 
teach the villain a lesson; but have your own way; 
wait half your life on the chance of getti our 
daughter, if you like. Is that your idea, Etoile?” 

“That in part; but I shall not be idle in all the 
time I make no endeavor to claim her. Darcy Cas- 
selworth’s scheming brought me to this, and Audrey 
must never be left to his mercy; I would not ex- 
change places with Darcy Casselworth or the false 
Count Barcelli for a world.” 

The words sounded most like a threat of any she 


ve all 


| had uttered yet. 


She took up the course which duty had imposed 
on her from that aes A forth. It was no easy task, 
ministering to the pleasures of a comparatively 
helpless, peevish old man. After the first force of 
his sympathy for her misfortunes wore off, Victor 
Dupree never app to consider that any exac- 
tions could prove too onerous to impose upon his 
niece, She was the child he had reared almost 
from her cradle, and duty alone should bespeak a 
return for his early care. She would inherit the 
body of his wealth, and gratitude should prompt 
her paycerying attendance. The stern discipline of 
life had begun for her—discipline which, if properly 
administered in her earlier years, might have 
changed the whole current of that strong, brave, 
but misguided life. 

Sitting with her uncle one day, when he was in a 
garrulous mood, and more than usually gracious, 
she asked, incidentally: 

“What has become of Paul, uncle—Paul Grandi- 
son, you remember?” 

“Hum, and you remember—the 
founded young idiot! Why shoul 
know anything about him?” 

“Not because he once aspired for the hand of 
your niece, uncle Victor. 


puppy! the con- 
you want to 


He was an employe of 


yours then.” 
“ A presumptuous tist! He has done both wel! 
and badly since that; he’s set up for self, some- 


thing in the brokerage way, in New Orleans. A 
ras) ing, selfish fellow, and none too scrupulous in 
fis usiness, I'm afraid, Not a man for you to 
think of renewing acquaintance with, Etoile. Ah, I 
forgot; you'll not have the opportunity, if you 
should the inclination. He was making arrange- 
niente for moving to the North when I heard from 


And there Paul Grandison dropped out of their 
conversation, 


“Papa, when are we going back to our own home?” 

The cousins Casselworth were pacing arm in arm, 
back and forth under the shade of the maple trees 
skirting the side lawn of the old homestead. A little 
figure, all in white, flashed out of the garden shrub- 
bery, and darted over the intervening space, to 
stand, flushed and panting, before them, as she put 
the question, 

“You are too impetuous by half, Audrey. Does 
Miss Mallory teach you to interrupt the conversation 
of your elders in that savage fashion?” 

“ Miss Mallory teaches me anything except what I 
wish to know; and you were not talking, papa. She 
says a direct iene should be promptly answered.” 

‘Very well, Audrey; but tell me first what is 
making you so impatient all at once?” 

“All 'at once, papa?—it is not all at once. I have 
been impatient to leave this place since the day I 
came here first.” 

“That hardly reflects to my credit as an agreeable 
host, does it, Audrey?” Darcy asked, tapping her 
flushed cheek. 

“You have nothing to do with it, as you know 
uncle Darcy. The question lies between papa an 
me; we are the ones most interested in the matter.” 

Darey laughed and drew back slightly. ‘Then 
papa and you shall have opportunity to discuss the 
case. Pray don't let my presence interfere,” he 
said, He thought, “It’s the mother's own spirit re- 
peated again. That young lady is bound give 
trouble, yet, unless artfully man: ti 

“Now, then, papa: Audrey turned her grave 
eyes upon her father’s face and waited. 

“What has gone amiss, = You were all 
angry excitement when you burst upon us so sud- 


“Tt is that Gilbert,” with mever so much as the 


5 


quiver of an eyelash toward Gilbert’s father, who 
was curiously dete her. ‘“* He is most P - 
voking, and soforward; he will push himself alo 
with me, while he knows Idon’t want him at all. 
Just now he came into the garden, where I was 
trimming the dead leaves from that beautiful dwarf 
rose tree, which was in bloom, you remember, up to 
aweek ago. There was just one bud left, which I 
have been watching ever since, and to-day I found it 
half-blown. Gilbert had just come back from riding, 
and called to know what I had there. 

“T told him ‘such a lovely rose,’ and he came up, 
pretending to admire it, 

**Tt makes me think of ek ey he said, and 
asked me if I had ever heard of the Phansegars. I 
told him no, and he said they were a society of 
men in the East who had a délightful mode of 
getting rid of people they might chance to 
want out of the way; that they strangled them by 
throwing a cord with a weight attached, somethin 
afterthe fashion that Mexicans throw a lasso, an 
asked how I would like to have the experiment tried 
upon myself. I knew he was only wanting to tease 
me, so made him no answer. 

“*Pve been practicing,’ he said. ‘See, Audrey, 
the sleight-of-hand is something like this.’ He 
brought the lash of his riding-whip whizzing through 
the air; and, papa, he cut my beautiful rose close off 
from the stem.’ 

Her lip quivered a little at the remembrance, but 
she made no further siga of the grief which many a 
child of her age would have openly indulged. 

“That was thoughtless of Gilbert,” her father 
said. “‘Uncle Darcy shall see that he does not an- 
noy ges so again.” 

“It was cruel and wicked of him,” Audrey assert- 
ed. ‘‘ Now, papa, you are to tell me when we are 
going home.’ 

“This is our home; it was my home before ever 
the mansion was built; and uncle Darey has been 
only keeping it in order for me, I don’t think we 
shall ever go back there to live, Audrey. You shall 
have it for a wedding gift, my dear.” 

**T? when it belongs to ee she almost 
said, but checked the dear familiar name which she 
had been forbidden to’ use upon her lips. ‘I mean 
that I don't want wedding gifts so far in advance, 
papa. And I will not remain in the same house with 
that Gilbert.”’ 

** My dear!’’ expostulated her father. 

“T willnot. He is a cruel, hateful boy, not one bit 
a gentleman.” 

You are quite right, Audrey.” Darey Cassel- 
worth considered it time to interfere. “ Gilbert has 
conducted himself in a very disagreeable manner, 
I'm afraid, and I shall take care that he keeps within 
bounds after this. You will not be troubled with bim 
much longer, now that he goes away to college in 
another week.” 

“Do you really mean that we are to stay here, 


” 


ny 
" yes, Audrey. I have already had the mansion 
rmanently closed. Run away now, my dear, and 
ell Miss Mallory that you have my permission to 
dine below stairs this evening.” 

“Excuse me, ieee answered the little lady, fri- 
gidly. ‘* While Gilbert is at home I shall remain in 
my own or the schoolroom when there is dangtr of 
meeting him.” She dropped a stately courtesy and 
walked away in a manuer aptly expressive of ber in- 
jured dignity. 

“A singular child,” remarked Darcy, lightly. 
“Gilbert must repress that teasing inclination of his 
hereafter. Fortunate that childish antipathies are 
never permanent; our calculations for the future 
might e marred, otherwise.” 

“TI should never force Audrey's inclination to pre- 
vent it,” said her father, hastily. ‘ You understand 
that, Darcy?” 

“Of course.” And thereupon he dismissed the 
topic for one relating to business which they had 
previously been discussing. 

Darcy Casselworth had renounced his questiona- 
ble: practices and settled down to business, these 
later years. He was a real-estate agent, doing some- 
thing in the stock-jobbing line, in the town of Cassel 
now; he had lodgings there, and his resigence in his 
cousin’s house was mest nominal, so er had no 
hesitancy in re-establishing himself in the dim old 
Homestead, He could not endure the thought of 
returning to the mansion where every dainty ap- 
pointment would carry its own reminder of Etoile, 

** What I meant to propose ’—Darey took up the 
thread of their conference as they resumed their 
walk—" is that you should maintain a simply pak- 
sive omega A little capital judiciously han- 
dled can not fail to bring in large returns, lam sure; 
hut that is just where I'm er “ese 1 can’t spare 
anything outside my own legitimate business. I 
don’t deny that it will be a favor to me if you would 
make the advance, leave me the actual work, and 
take an equal share of the profits." 

“ How much do poe require?” 
“7 pose acting cautiously if at all, and there 
will be a great advantage in baving an agent in the 
very field. There is a hazard, of course; speculat- 
ing involves that necessarily, and I wouldn't urge 
ae to invest more than five thousand dollars at 
rst; let the profits accrue to augnient the capital 
afterward if we like.” 

“Consider the matter settled then, Darey. You 
can count upon the advance,” 

“Grandison gave me the idea,’ the other con- 
tinued. “A sharp, shrewd young fellow, he is, 
Take a central point, he said, as far removed from 
the Bulls and Bears of Wall street as from the grasp- 
ing officials at Washington; that for position, you 
understand, but_ keep a sharp eye upon head-quar- 
ters. So while Gran ison’s office is on Fifth avenue, 
Pittsburg, Grandison himself is back and forth 
from the lobbyists to the mighty center. I think we 
are fortunate in having the first chance, Elmer.” 

His cousin assented somewhat languidly; he had 
not taken fire at the enterprise with Darcy's enthu- 
siasm, but then he lacked the incentive of Darcy’s 
need. He excused himself and went indoors, leav- 
ing the other to his own undisturbed train of reflec- 
tions. Following after a time, Darey came upon his 
son, stretched at full length on the grass, playing 
with a frolicsome terrier, and the sight served to re- 
call the scene lately ad. 

= ke will you persist in annoying that child, Gil- 
bert?” he paused to ask. ‘You know my plans re- 


garding you two in the future, and it might be as 


< 
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well ‘to! cultivate a pleasing impression in the mind 

of your bride-that-is-to-be. If you haven't the en- 

ergy for that, remember that Idesire you to leave 

ae in peace for ‘the remainder of the time you are 
‘ere.”” 

‘““AS you say, though it deprives me of about my 
only amusement. It’s as good as a play to succeed 
in getting the little fury’s temper up.” 

“Tf yow care to lose a chance at the Casselworth 
fortune, in consequence.” 

“Tt would be a pity to have all that go to only a 
girl; however, I fancy it’s about as well to begin 
with a little wholesome aversion at first. Time 
enough for that yet, I suppose.” 

Temptation was not put in his way in Audrey's 


shape, however. She was true to the p e she 
had avowed, and voluntarily exiled herself to the 

he rs of the schoolroom and her own chamber 
uring the week he remained in the house. 


CHAPTER V. 
LOBT—THE ‘ vIxEN.”’ 

‘Tr passed, and Darcy Casselworth's plans pros- 
pered. The first speculation which caught his 
mind as being particularly feasible proved quite as 
much a'succéss as he had anticipated. It was fol- 
lowed ‘by others with varying results, but general 


advantage, and for almost the first time in life 
Dare Jasselworth congratulated himself upon 
striking the straight high-road to fortune. 


All his life he had looked forward to this, plotted 
for it in-his moves to secure the family estates; but, 
with full faith in his ability to execute his will at 
last, he placed due weight upon all the difficulties 
liable to arise. But here was a way opened, accom- 
plishing as much in a few brilliant successes as it 
would otherwise require half a lifetime of waiting 
and planning upon the uncertain hae aaa of step- 

ing into a “dead man’s shioes.”” He was cantious, 
cool, and sure, so his various enterprises prospered, 
and he rarely bazarded his enterprises upon 
ventures. 

It was a year after the midsummer season which 
had witnessed Hitoile’s expulsion from the fair 
Northern home where she had found so little actual 
peace of contentment. 

Mr. Darcy Casselworth riding out from the town 
of Cassel in the middle of the fervent glowing after- 
noon, leisurely taking the byways to avoid the thick 
dust of the main road, drew rein for a moment as 
he took a long look at the modern mansion, closed 
now, and seeming desolate despite the gay blossom- 
ing flowers = np of last year’s careful cul- 
ture. But, already, the rank en and profusion of 
untrimmed vines, whose ten were catching at 
surreptitious snpports, weaving themselves close up 
to the entrance-way, and tangling underfoot, spoke 
of the neglect and decay that had come over the 


lace, 
Pi Come and gone, and all but .forgotten,”” he 
thought. ‘What a fate for you, proud, spoiled 
beauty, rash and unreasoning as your creole blood 
led me from the yery first to nee but more truly 
loyal, which made my task the harder and tonger. 
re over, and a year has gone by, and I am even 
finding better employment than twist my de- 
htfully unsuspicious cousin about the little gor 
which has wielded him for years and years. What 
would he say to that, I wender? ‘This life is but a 
fleeting show,’ and my easy, indolent cousin Elmer 
— be ae a to ae a that vee is bene of 
puppe! ati ce to the pulling o hes 
He let the rein fall and rode on again, still, fol- 
the same train of refiection, nover thinking 
to tothe depths and inquire what hand in turn 
ed his own complicated course. Doubtless Mr. 
rey Casselworth would have scouted the idea of 
his own puppet subservience, yot all own to 
him there was a subtle power weaving itself about 
surely, and by such patient, Seat noes, 
by. as he had employed gaining 
his ascendancy over his generous, credulous Idng- 


man. 

“TI have wondered,” he continued, to himself, 
“had this fortune come to me a few years 
sooner, if it Ne have influenced my course to 

ed. i pasarially, Fi regard to Etoile I 
mean. But no, there could have been no medium 
eourse, I felt it that night, years ago, when she 
eame to me on the moonlit galiery, and showed, 
germs of stronger will than one might have e 
ed under her .giet'e impulse, Jove, what a radiant 

cture the confident little creature was! Even with 
insight of her character I gained then, it was 
hard for a time to keep my enthusiasm under con- 
straint, and I am not by nature an enthusiastic 


the question, hate it was. It was a long, hard rape 
gic, but that 
proud spirit writhe, and in holdi 
ence within reach 


Lo 

and the half-savage little queen that reigned, was a 
subject too hazardous to contemplate often. I’m 
not sorry on the whole, since the zest of life: isin 
store for me yet instead of ha’ its aroma wasted 
before this. ficds ms meeties: ~ a whether the 
por a spirit nd or break, so I prepared my- 
self fis amet of either emergency. 

“Tf any remote possibility could induce Elmer to 
follow the example of our short-lived ancestors, the 
occurrence palais simplify matters wonderfully; but 
that is a hope remote to build upon. The clash 
of arms between the proud creole and me is not end- 
ed yot, and as it is rather a comfortable practice to 
carry concealed weapons, preventing awkward sur- 
prises, I shall not loge time in preparing my- 
self for the event which may be years in co 4 
So far all goes well, Elmer has reconciled himse 
through his system of mild Be entbropy Audrey is 
forgetting after a child’s fashion, and with her mind 
familiarized to the idea of ng Gilbert at a 
suitable season, there'll be no great difficulty at the 
last. Possibly I may wash my hands of all that 
when the time comes if my own standing is assured 
ag it may be; but with the probability of winn is 
the chance of losing, as 1am never too infatuated by 
any run of luck to forget.” 


k gate checked his progress and his reflec- 
Hon ae the some moment; he dropped from lig ved- 
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from a little 


dle, but, seein 
distance, stood leaning upon the gate while the horse 
grazed the short turf within the outer shade of the 
boundary trees. & 

““Oome in, Darcy,” said the other, as he drew 
close. “Till send Stephens out to unsaddle your 
horse and stable him if you’ll stay for the night.” 

“Not this time, thank you. I’m remarkably busy 
as yo ought to surmise through the circumstance 
of broiling a fat under this sun, and I go back im- 
mediately. That is, I’ve put off arriving at an un- 
derstanding with you until the neglect is becoming a 
source of annoyance. Asa taithful steward, I should 
have rendered accounts before this, and am prepared 
to do it now, 4 day. I'm out to assure myself of 
your approvalde the new scheme Grandison is de- 
be ie 1 A cle¥er brain that man has to anticipate 
the Fae a as = el 

Don’ gin business, my dear fellow,” inter- 
rupted Elmer, smiling. ‘ I've cut g0 com letely 

ift from its worriments that I’ve donenaded never 
to take up the same again. I give you carte blanche 
to employ such capit; 
hands in whatever way you consider best; I’ve fuller 
wom in your discretion than my own, you per- 
celye, 

“Then you'll oblige me to go in while you give me 
your written authority. No; I absolutely decline 
going further in the unmethodical manner we've 
sop joyed thus far. It’s only just to both of us that 
a dividing line should be drawn somewhere; I’ve 
built up on your base so far, and I’m going to de- 


his cousin advancing 


| 


of mineas may bein your | 


world of trade; the results 
augment for the benefit of 
pree, Have a light?—your 

“Thank you, yes. considerable amount, Isup- 
pose?—these planters aren’t apt to stop at trifles.”’ 

“This is a trifle, nevertheless, or would be to our 

ht; rather important to the fair receiver, perhaps. 
My employer” of old has a hobby which he rode to 
the diminution of his stock in trade, rather; occu- 
pied himself and his spare income in pent up the 
plantation, which is willed to the next male repre- 
sentative, He regrets it now, it appears, and wants 
to make the most of what is left for his niece.” 

Mr, Casselworth was watching him steadily, 
through the thick cloud of blue smoke which he was 
industriously pufiing about himself now. The gleam- 
ing black eyes went his way to return the look with 
one equally penetrating and non-committal. 

‘You know her history?’ Darcy asked. 

“Few that don’t know it, Timagine, The divorced 
wife of Elmer Casselworth had sufficient notoriet 
drawn to her, at a date not so remote but it sti 
lingers in the public mind.” He spoke for the second 
time with his cigar between his teeth, manifestly a 
habit of inconvenience as well as careless etiquette. 
inasmuch as it gave his voice a muffled, unnatural 


| tone, while his face was not stirred by a fluctuation. 


“T wonder if you don't find your responsibilities 


| weighty sometimes? ‘I suppose, for instance, if 


scend to establish myself on my own small pedestal | 


rather than risk so much responsibility.” 

ap You're too a by ren : ae 
ve your own way, I suppose, but I’m quite 

fied as the matter banal a : 


You'll 
gatis- 


ou 
were 80 disposed you could hazaré that slnkhie 
manner to sink it all with as great ease and no par- 
ticular blame attaching, as you might invest in 
ordinary safe securities.” 
“Such things occur evory day. ‘If I weréso dis- 
ed!’ This very circumstance is af good an illus- 
ration as I ever had of human credulity, not to call 


| it trust, confidence, or any better sounding ‘title. 


“Well, then, an informal statement, something | 


eu, 
like this; I drew it up to-day at a venture: 
“*All moneys in the hands of my agent, Darcy 


Cagselworth '— I'lomit technicalities for the sake of | 


brevity— to be devoted to my personal benefit as he 
qusees proper; all risks taken upon myself and all 
pro: 

at accustomed rates.’ 

“ Fortunately I carry a pocket inkstand since time 

is precious with me justnow. Please sign it, Elmer.” 

To satisfy your conscientiousness, then,” And 
Elmer put his name to the document which the 
other, folding across his note-book, presented to 
him. ' This was not worth the trouble of your ride, 
in my opinion. Give up your return until the shades 
fall at least.” 

“Impossible, quite, Grandison comes down by 
appointment Licey eee one ‘reason why I urge the 
matter inhand, By the way, Gilbert is passing this 
holiday time with one of his schoolmates, and sends 
love to Audrey in his last letterto me. He is very 
fond of the under all the old tan ‘ 

* Not worth my trouble,” he muttered, to himself, 
as he rode out from the shade of the skirting hedge- 
row into the sunny stretch of lane and ys gd on his 
return, touching his breast-pocket whic 
his note-book with that folded document inside. 


“ Perhaps not rng tee | to your opinion, my worthy | 


cousin; certainly not for your satisfaction or pro- 
tection; but of far greater account when turned to 
my own advantage. I shall not particularize to him 
that * all moneys’ includes not only the original five 
thousand invested and profits acc ig since, but the 
whole year’s return which passes into my hands. 
The five thousand and its increase shall be 


into this ente: 
employed in 
fund, and I'll not 
rigs les before the year is out. There's the risk 
which is scarcely a riskin this case, but I shall 
not leave my depths even considering that.” 
Grandison came duly on the train at 6:30, and some 
three hours later the two men sat in © worth’s 
apartments, their brief comparison of notes and 


rise for my benefit solely. As well 
way as to liein bank as surplus 
grunge six percent if it doubles or 


business confidences over, a table with decanter and | 


glasses near them, and cigars between their a A 
man of rather striking appearance, this stock-broker 


whose cleverness Darcy Oasselworth had lauded, | 


who held his confidence as nearly as Darcy’ Cassel- 
worth ever permitted it to depart from. him—not 
precisely after the manner that a thoroughly honest 
and honorable tradesman might have done, but as a 
shrewd, wide-awake agent, alive to his own interests, 
andias & consequence to the interest of his patrons. 
A slight man oatge build, with a pale face, jetty 
leaming eyes, jetty glossy hair, and fine teeth show- 
fag but slightly when he smiled, he was calculated 
rather to attract attention than to draw confidence 
from the majorit, 
They sat smo! 
dison, with his eyes fixed upon the lowing tip of his 


of mankind at the 


own weed, spoke without removing it from between | 


teeth: 
“ Did you find the New Orleans markets tally with 
oo rt?” 
4 Roeschwotth’s soft, steady whiffs came to an 


abrupt cessation. 
“Did I—awhat ?” 
“ Maybe you wers on the look-out for rice or 
r speculations, No surer than s' 
sti N th tocks, bonds or 
go. 
“*T aasure you I never tho 


and less satisfaction in re | 
‘ht of either."” 
“Oh!” ie dry rie able left Mr. Cassel- 
worth feeling uncomfortable. 
* How the deuce did you know Iwas in New Or- 


““Chanced to be there myself and had a fair sight 
of Lhe pak td — of ee after the cue 

ven am from 0.” 

The message from Chicago had been @ blind turned 
suddenly very transparent in the chance observation 
under which it seemed he had fallen, but Darcy Cas- 
selworth was not one to yield to a temporary disad- 


vantage. 

wrote Pus -. took = - ae there unex- 
. Notso private but ten ving you a 

share of it. vase assertion rather startled phen 


first glance. 
g in silence for a time, then Gran- | 


Old. Victor Dupree hasn’t the slightest degree of 
faith in my moral worth; I don’t owe him any thing 
in the way of gratitude, to say the least, and Ido owe 
Madame Etoile something in the way of unpleasant 
remembrance. Ihad the pleasure of maling’a first- 


| class simpleton of myself for her benefit once; went 


ts accruing therefrom, subject to commission | 


| 
| 


| 


i} 


contained | I 
| be so inclined 


| of 


through all the tomfoolery credited to the victim of 
‘love's young dream,’ and got my lady’s haughty 
indignation and a perfect hurricane of vituperation 
and malediction from the sugar-raising, stock-trad- 
ing, two-penny, old aristocrat in return. Fancy the 
confiding innocence which puts a chance of this sort 
into my hands!” 

The gleaming, even teeth displayed themselves in 
the swift smile which went over his face—a smile 
which came and went beforej Darcy Casselworth 
could even guess at its meaning. ‘ 

““You have learned to subserve the remembrance 
to your business He et a Iam to understand, If 
you were inimical to the mee best interests you 
wouldn’t avow reasons for the same so freely'to a 
third oak be know me well enough to warrant 
my Saeerek hat supposition.” 

‘Unless the third party is equally inimical, as it 
is probable present company would be in that case. 
f you were her truest friend instead, and I should 
the trust could be violated—to 
waive supposition and put it in plain terms—and 
pees reproach come to me through the trans- 
action, 

The two men’s eyes met again in that question- 
ing, comprehensive way, and again the swift, un- 
readable smile went over Paul Grandison’s face. It 
was the other leaning forward who put the ready 


rigidly | understanding Into words. 
accounted for, and five times five thousand s go} “Our 


are en ries so why not have the 

contingency made plain? the last penny of that 

try trust which is all that will stand between 

ile Dupree and after her frail old uncle 

is out of the way, should be sunk, through no fault 

ours certainly, by unlucky investment simply, I 

romise you some extra commissions which 

shall be ample enough to compensate the risk and 

the trouble. Will you give me your hand on the 
undertaking?” 

Paul Grandison’s slender, sine hand met the 
other’s clasp in all frank sincerity, if one might 
epply. such a term to such a compact, or judge by 
the responding pressure. J 

“You have given me more fatisfaction in ten 
minutes than my week's sojourn in the Crescent 
City elicited,"’ Darey said, going back to, his cigar. 
“Tonly made suré that she was there pla sick 
nurse to the grouty old-uncle—good school of disci- 
pline, by the way—but all sorts of contradictory re- 
ports regarding his means and disposition of the 
same. I don’t care to confess that my wish to pre- 
vent her from inheriting a fortune, large or small, is 
to deprive her of the power to interfere with certain 

lans of mine, which wealth in her hands might find 
he means to circumvent. Take a fresh a, 
OreTyani Igo back 

you, no. ‘© back at ten vy le 
more than time to reach the station." pM peg 

“A ‘bumper at parting,’ then, and success to our 
or Ohfortunately 

“ ortunately for the purpose, I am that rara 
avie, a teetotaler. Succeed to mo enterprise, Mr. 
Casselworth, and yours so far as it. may be affected 
ete offer as a personal amendment to the 


The stockbroker went his way after that, accom- 

— by Darcy to Cassel station, where he took 

he night express for Pittsburg. Looking out at 
the little platform where Mr. Casselworth’s tall form 
was revealed in the red glow of the signal-lights, Mr. 
Grandison soliloquized: 

“Sueeess to my enterprise. Your admirable 
ee has but one disadvantage; it has been an- 

icipated.” 

A couple of weeks after that their business rela- 
tions threw these two together again. 

Darcy Casselworth might be pardoned ind za 
little pride in his own perspicacity, since his latest 
and most perilous speculation in result more than 
equaled his warmest anticipations. 

*T shall reat eee with my trophies for a time,” 


I | he remarked. know too much of the delirium at- 

er demir you in New York.” tending these ence of chance, from the lowest 

Jalled South une: tedly, by way of coinci- | grade to the highest, quite too well to ose my- 

ri ae en An ola employer ~ eo f self age od Fea ite ow about the fund in trust?” 
x Dupree—you’ve heard the name, proba! Z some two ho before cessi 

“Tt is familiar.” 7 4 | for that step ceased to bec? Z if: id 

“T never had the fortune to be much of a favorite The pale, ovable face of the stockbroker did 


of but he honors me with a tolerable amount of 
confidence in my business capacity. He wanted my 
services y.closing up his ewn connsetion with the 


not vary, nor did his tone change: 
ambiguous as they were, gent an 


but his words, 
instantaneous 
shook to the other's mind, 


~ 


“What do you mean by that?” ho asked sharply. 

“Have you read an account of the burning of the 
steamship Vixen?” ; 

“Vos: the morning papers are full of it.” 

“ Not ono of the passengers or crew were saved, I 
havo a later cdition, containing the names of the ill- 
fated passengers. Hero itis: 

Darey Casselworth ran his eye over the printed 
list, tho numb dread which had settled upon him 
ehanging to sudden icy horror as ho read: 

“ Victor Duprur!”’ 

“ Mapaup Eroms Dupree!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AUDREY, THE SPRITD, 
A warsn of cight years sinco the date this story 


opens. 

i fino old_red brick mansion in tho outskirts of 
Cassel was Glenmero, tho Glenhavon residence, The 
placo boro its own unmistakablo marks of prosperity 
and lavish expenditure. Tho house deviated from 
an unbroken square through its numerous projec- 
tions and jutting bale-nics, bay-windows whose glit- 
tering crystal was softened by mist-like draperies 
within, and arched cntrances with gleaming marble 
steps flanked by urns and vases full of hardy, 
glossy-leaved vines and flowering shrubs. 

Thore was a terrace at the foot with, the wide flat 
above 2 blooming garden, and the gentlo slope below 
a@ smooth lawn dotted irregularly with shrubbery 
and ornamental! troes. j 

A morning room which was a modcl of artistic 
taste, where tho 


povaping tint was palo blua re- 
Heved by white, held two fair occupants on the 
breezy, brilliant morning which introduces them. 


Mrs. Glenhavon writing billets at a desk whose satin- 
wood and azuro lining harmonized with the appoint- 
ments of thoroom, was a stately matron of five-and- 
forty, whoso soft, blonde hair, shaded by a tiny mist 
of illusion and valenciennes trimming, was as luxuri- 
ous and cqual in tint as it had been twent —— be- 
fore, when as now Mrs, Glouhaven bea een tho 
recognized authority in tho social circle of the coun- 
ty families, Tho calm faco beneath the blonde hair 
and illusion mist was also fair, with that frosty equa- 
nimity which defies tho Ripert worriments of timo to 
visibly disturb, She had rather high. equiline fea- 
tures, cold bluo eyos under.a slightly-receding foro- 
head, and thin lips closi over a rather wido 
outh; she carried the patrician ensemble befitting 
© representative of ono of our first families in her 
faco. Her appoaranco might havo been even severo 
but for a certain roundness of outlinc, and an casy, 
quiet graco of her own which was different from the 
ositive decision a person would oxpect from a mere 
t glanco, Not that Mrs. Glenhaven lacked de- 
cision—far from ii—but sho had loft tho tact to sub- 
servo its manifestation to a studied, pleasing de- 
meanor, 

Tho other DOP IDOr ie tho room bl a ery ie 
figuro postured languidly upon eg couch of pale blue 
damask, vith one little slippered foot visible beneath 
tho hom of her white cambric neglige, and tho hair 
which fell over tho pillow was that pale brown which 
was only a deeper shado of tho maternal blonde. 

‘Pho Laristons and Lilerslies, the Forrests, Clen- 
hams and Torrences,” onumerated Mrs, Glenhaven, 
glancing at a written list before her as she indited an 
Gnvelops. ‘‘ Now, who do you wish included, Lora? 
Tho invitations aro all to go in my name, of course.”" 

Taus appealed to, the recumbent re stirred, a 

lump litte hand went up to sweep tho filmy cover- 
from the fair face, and Lora Glenhaven’s blue eyes 
opened with a little gleam of interest. A younger, 
fairer and fresher reproduction of the calm, well- 
bred matron, with the same cast of delicate features 
loss pesoanients marked, with red lips fuller, and 
the suadow of dimples in cheeks and chin, the blue 
¢yes larger and deeper, and wholly lacking the cal- 
culating coldness of the other's still bright orbs. 

“That delightful Clement Artrell of course, mam- 
ma! Ordid you include him with the Bllersties?" 

“Mr, Artroll’—with a doubtful intonation, ‘I 
wish avery select little party; just such people as 
Wo may care to includ? in or all of our summer 
excursions. This picnic is by no means a general 
affair, my dear.” 

“O? course you _wouldn’t be the originator if it 
word, mamma, You might be persuaded to lend 

our attendance in such a case, send out orders for 
mpers of eatables to be provided in your name, 
gather up your own particular coterie, and drive 
ome for an evening sociable, which might obliter- 
ate the impression one somehow imbibes in mixed 
companies, of their contaminating influences and 
their lingering effects. Affairs of that sort are al- 
ways immense bores, and I am just as much op- 
posed to them as you can be. But ail that is no rea- 
on phe Mr. Artrell should be excluded on this oc- 

“Is there any reason why he should be includ 
Lora? This isequivalent oy carte blanche fovitation 
for the season, you know.” 

“You couldn't secure a better ‘card ’—so hand- 
som, so talented, so ble. And the Ellerslies 
are Nas 4 partial to | ! I doubt if Ada wouldn't 
resent the omission if he were not included—he is 
made quite one of the family,” 

Uti tg se had some assurance of his. respectabil- 
ity,” said Mrs, Glenhaven, musingly. Not quite wil- 
ling to sacrifice her eminently respectable code in 
favor of a new sensation, she was still inclined to 
stretch the point. ‘It’s rather a hazardous under- 
taking to introduce a character I shouldn’t be able 
to vouch for,” 

“There's the Ellerslies’ recognition,” 
idly.‘ That ought to be sutficient pass- 


left out in the cold with 

* Precisely the responsibility —” 

“There, Mamma; what matter does it make? We 
ean’t expect to be so exclusive with the Fevershams 
coming down next week. You can’t disregard them, 
and they will secure Mr. Artrell if you don’t.” 

That argument turned the even balance. The 
Fevershams were old enemies of the house of Glen- 

ven. There had been emulation and envy in a 
double sense rife, and the Fevershams had made 
s0me loud assumptions of supremacy which Mrs. 
Gh ven calmly ignored, but resented none the 
less keenly in her own indignant mind. The double 
@umity kad beea scored first between the maseuling | 
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heads of tho two houses, some dozen*yéars before, 
whon they had been nominated eee 4 sénatoria! 
candidates, Opposition and party « tran high 
for a time, but with an unmistakable tide in Mr. 
Glenhaven’s favor, and the ill-will ‘endered ex- 
tended into the circles where the ies of the re- 
spective houses occupied something the same posi- 
tion as rival leaders, ‘There had been no final strug- 
gle! Itis possible that Mr, Feversham’ had the acu- 
men to foreses that his defeat was inevitable: there 
were some to suggest his course was thé artifice of a 
deeper game than appeared upon the surface, and 
that he had been bought over by @ ring whose 

licy it was to reserve the most unserupulous talent 
for underhand use—on the principle that an honest 
fool may be more easily managed than a cunnin 
knave. At any rate Mr, Feversham withdrew, an 
his opponent in the field won the: political honors, 
It was another illustration of: the truth, “Uneasy 
rests the head that wears a crown,’"and power in 
Mr. Glenhaven’s hands proved a very unsatisfac- 
tory triumph, The poor man’ honestly endeavored 
to macngh vist the wishes of his constituency, with a 
result that was bewildering, inasmucl as he invari- 
ably succeeding in drawing the di 
parties down upon his unhappy head, while his late 
rival, ocoupy ing &@ position of private trust, was 
hand and glove with the whole political eae 
Mr, Glenhaven had ‘passed away from’ all earthly 
strife a full decade of years ‘ore, with his official 
term no more than a third completed; but the en- 
mity once aroused had not died with him,’ Tt was 
potent now as’ perhaps no’ other single ‘persuasion 
might have been. 

“The young man may prove an acquisition,” Baid 
Mrs, Glenhaven in resigned ‘tones. “As you say, 
it will be an act of charity to bring him out. But 
for a rare event the masculine ¢lement has a ten- 
dency to predominate, and my list has quite reacted 
the limit I wish to prescribe, If you have no other 
ee 

“But Dhaye, one quite as brilliant’ as 
a counterpoise. You must ask A 
Audrey Casselworth,” 

“That child!” 

“Not a child any longer, and soon to be in a posi- 
tion to assert herself among us. The Homestead is 
to be thrown SN again, and they ote discussing a 
Jee to celebrate ‘the return of My. Gilbert’ Cassel- 
worth en =* Eur : end = se ) nae 
mo so. yeste’ . pose’ w a 
hasn’t been visible for Foy week." if | 

“What is why, Lora? You are absolutely picking 
up some of Audrey’s inconsistencies, I should su 
pose that the anticipation of a festive occasion would 
seud ber here for advice thé many thi 
of which her isolated childhood and reprehensible 
lack of any except rudimentary ‘training, leaves her 
in complete ignorance, “Elmer Casselworth was at 
ono time guitea favorite of mine, but IT haven’t one 
ven of ‘ efense for the course’ he has taken ‘with 

uw & 
“He has little enough to do with it,” answered 
Lora, with some ini ant from her general 
languid unconcern. “Mr. Darcy Casselworth reigns 
at the Homestead quiet as —, and almostas gry 
as in his normal quarters in ©. 1; he has Ost 
deserted them since agitating this question of open- 
ing the old home to the pub i¢ again.” 
“To the public, Lora! 
i ** Well, << —— then—it's a na Moo He 

as every 4 own way untilone it BUpposE 
that he was not only the owner of all the Gasselvorth 
domain, but of the county besides, » Audrey's 
father shuts himself into his musty old library amon 
his’ musty old books, and straightway loses Riinsel? 
to the cause of humanity in general, of his own 
household in particular, so the other one has not so 
much as a check to’the exercise of his assumption. 
They might pane it out or rusbit out as ue ehanced 
to like on their own line for all of me, but I pity 
Audrey, and I mean to give her aglimpse of out set 
before the opening, which her *uncle Darey’ will 
twist about to fit own machinations.” 

“Tam surprised—such lan; from you, Lora! 
And you are bringing a‘ doub inference to bear 
upon the motives of one of our most respectable 
residents. Mr: Darcy Cassel h bas no néed to 
rely upon his cousin in his standing in 


the county.” 

“T believe I was quoting Audrey almost verbatim ; 
and I have imbibed enough of her dislike for her 
uncle—not her uncle in reality, but nearly’as close, 
and recognized as such—to be emphatic oneé in a 
while when he forms the’ ‘sub; of discussion. 
Audrey detests him in a manner good to see.” 

“My dear!"’ Mrs. Glenhaven's mild protest 
into a positive tone. “Idonot often have ‘on 
to remind you of the {policy of remaining circum- 


spect. 
PN, mamma; but it’s a relief to speak ‘one’s 
mind where one is not individ interested. Au- 
drey has suffered for the state of ‘affairs, and I’m 
ed on her side. They have it cut and dried 
‘cou know, for her to marry that ae scion of 
the house, Gilbert, and the present idea is to force 
her on to that consummation before she'has an op- 

rtunity to see life as it 

ous opposition; “heir idea, 
ine. e hates her would-be intend 
wonder. 


the last and 
, mamma— 


worst of it is she has no means of appealln from 
their marked line. ae go to her father of 
course, but he would say: ‘Yes, my dear; no doubt 
you are right, but I have every faith in their judg. 
ment,’ and go back to his books, satished that he 
had settled the question. She has kept close at 
home, never had the liberty of the vill 
has scarcely a speaking acquaintance with half the 
people we see every day.” 

*“A wise enough precaution," said Mrs. Glen- 
haven, “The Cassel residents form a rather mixed 
community, and Audrey is no more than a child, 
without discretion to choose associates befitting the 
position she will presently occupy.” 

“Her uncle's discretion is rather overweighted 
though, He would have prevented her late inti- 

here if he could; but she had her gatber's eon- 


leasure of all | 


even, and | 


\pulse of her generous young na’ 
“out the 
first 


sent, and came when she liked in defiance of Miss 
Mallory’s interposition. She has not stayed away 
an entire week now of her own free accord, There 
will be a difference soon after the ‘lord. of tho 
manor's’* triumphal return; he aims to be ‘lord of 
the manor’ oné of these dnys, and, out of sympathy 
for Audrey, Thope she may disappoint him by fall- 
ing in love or eloping with somebody élse before he 
has brought down his fine ideas to a comprehension 
of the fact that there may bs something more 
requisite than his gracious consent to the union pro- 


“You lead me to fancy this same Andtey, whom I 
have regarded as a rather precocious child, isamore 
dangerous little individual than it may be well to 
tolerate. I'shouldn’t care to have your principles 
remodeled to her inclination, Lora,” 

“No fear of my becoming afflicted with a chronic 
state’ of enthusiasm, mamma, though 1 hope I've 
succeeded in raising your interest. You wererather 
a ie to the Casselworths, I’ve heard you say, and 
it seams alrnost a duty to give Audrey a Chance for 
herself. I wish you would extend the invitation for 
the picnic to the three days preceding it, or until 
the new order of things is instituted at tho Home- 
stead. Mr. Casselworth could scarcely refuse your 
petition if you should call there this afternoon and 
make your wish known,” 

meee wish,” amended Mrs. Glenhaven, with a 
emile, 

“Very swell, mamma, 80 you consent, I’ve really 
taken a great liking to tat She is so, bright, so 
piquant, so everything that T am noi, that we will 
make an admirable offset each to the other, and she 

be an acquisition well worth some. trouble to 
in besides,” 

With these logical feminine reasons offered as 
apology for the unwonted exertion she had made. in 
continuing the subject, Miss Glenhaven lapsed hack 
to-her former lazy attitude of dreamy repose... Her 
mother went Horne her task of inditing notes and 
superscribing dainty tinted and perfumed creamy 
envelopes until her list was complete. She glanced 
across then at the fair face, rounded and dimpled, 
where it pressed the Pale cae cushions with but 
little of the pride sho felt in it reflected in her glance, 
as she referred almost pees ey to_ the, little 

eweled time-piece she carried in her helt. But, 

en, Mrs, Glenhaven’s social creed, which, was the 
Golden Rule she had fitted to her own. particular 
ideas of existence, taught her to repress the exhibi- 
tion of any decided feeling, whether of love or hate, 
pride or annoyance. Private likes and dislikes 
never fail to become fnflictions when pressed upon 
the ‘social understanding, and to hold an honored 
place in tho social ranks was the ambibion first, last 
and test in her mind, 

“T'imé for lunch, and you have idled away the en- 
tire morning. I believe, Lora, you would dieam the 
day away with unkempt hair and morning neglige 
without the impetus of a reminder or the chance of 
interruption, You will have to dress immediately 
afterward; by the way, better give Mathilde your 
order at once,” 

“For what, mamma—what is the order of the day, 


nt a drive to the Homestead, so we 
Will call'at the Laristons by tb8 way.” ‘ 


“And have Audrey home with us perhaps. With 
that inducement [ am willing even to broil under 
this sun, though it should require 4 whole saucer of 
cold cream to restore my complexion afterward.” 

The sun was well down on its afternoon course 
when the Glenhaven chrriage rolled through the 
shadows of the close tree-lined drive, and came toa 
stand before the old Casselworth Homestead, A 


lish figure z down the steps from the open 
Fail and gave Vore a convulsive einbtece. a 
“You darling! did you know how I have been 


longing for a sight of you? TPve heen under bonds 
for good behavior—that means in disgrace for bad, 
you are to understand... I've had French and rheto- 
ric and philosophy, philosophy and rhetoric and 
French, in alternate courses for three cousccutive 
ade aay and nobody knows how many additional 
exercises L would have had but for the bleesedest 
neuralgia that ever gave Miss Mallory retributive 
twinges. Did you come to see me, Mrs. Glenbaven? 
Because, if you didn't, I shall carry Lora off to. the 
garden to get the full ‘benefit of hér time and com- 
pany, ‘There's Stephens will show you in, and papa 
and Mallory arc both at. liberty—in fact they 
might be generally at liberty if they'd only permit 
me the same privilege,” 

_“ Don’t discourage mamma by disparaging them, 
Andrey. She is coming to your rescue for a day or 
80, or longer fy B.. We'll see about, that. after 
she has consulted the ruling powers. Come now, 
and leave her to plead the cause, which muct result 
to our mutual advantage, What have you been do- 
bas out of the usual course of events?” 

The two girls turned info the garden walk with 
arms dropped about each cther’s waists, warm 
friends, though a glance would have marked a wide 
difference between them. Miss Glenbaven was in a 
rich 6 dress, with lace mantle and a tiny hat 
of ihe mode, that some satirist described 
as “two straws and a flower "—though hers was the 
daintlest French chip and rare garnishing—dclicate 

loves, and payasol like a snowy mist of cilk and 
ace, a model whom the admiring eyes of the girl at 
her bide never wearied of studying, With the im- 

ure, Audvey poured 
ess of her devotion at the shrine of this 
girl-friendship she had ever known—a friend- 
ship which was not patronage on the other side, 
qhousD Lora held full four years seniority and bad 
mingled freely in the society life of the pleasure loy- 
ing ippapibacuinae all yet 4 cealed experience to her 

end. 
Fight years before, the child Audrey, who had 


c her mother’s neck at parting and wept bit- 
ter tears, yet a Nees all loud Jamentatious, who 
had carried @ weight Of grief all te heavier because 


unuttered when more than a year later the news of 
her mother’s'death was broken to her—that Audrey 
had. been a,slight, fair ehild, with tangled marses of 
eH curls Waving down her back, aud velvety 
rown eyes never faltering liefore any confronting 
glance. e Andrey of to-day had changed, and 
still bore toe BroUlise more than the ripe perfection 
of all her childish loveliness had foretold. She had 
a tall, slender, well-developed form, a face where 
Founduess of Cutline bag melned ino vad, 
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lacking a little in the fullness to perfect its outline, 
the forehead a little low and a little wide, the chin 
well defined with the square cut which denotes 
decisive character. She had fine straight fea- 
tures, big brown eyes, fearless as of old, a good 
mouth, and a complexion, which, like her face, asa 
whole lacked a little to bring it to an enviable state 
of desirability; it lacked the delicate bloom which 
eame in occasional faint flushes when she was 
worked upon by eagerness or excitement to light the 
fair young face unto a realization of what full ma- 
turity might pee it. 

The transformation of that flush went over her 
face at Lora’s question. 

“What have you been doing out of the usual 
course of events?” 

“Been guilty of an unpardonable indiscretion, 
Miss Mallory says. One might commit the seven 
cardinal sins and_be forgiven, but to go over the 
boundaries and offend by an eighth is a stretching of 
the point her creed will not admit. I did it in a 
double sense, and had a jolly lark—don't look so 
shocked, Laura; no other word resses it—and 
maintained an incognito worthy a better diplomatist 
than I profess to be. Sit down here and I'll make 
my confession if you like.” 

ura sat down in a rustic chair under an arch of 
coral honeysuckle, and Audrey, dropping upon the 
ground, with one cheek supported in er d, went 
on with the recital of her misdeeds. 

“Last Saturday—you remember what a miserable, 
drizzling day it was—that blessed attack of nei EY 
began to mp eos the highly respectable griffin who 

resides. J wasn’t sorry in the least, since I should 

ve passed that day with you but for her interfer- 
ence; however, the neuralgia set in with the rain 
and progressed steadily, with not one of the cus- 
tomary specifics at hand and not a messenger to be 
dispatched for the same. The poor old griffin made 
such a moan that I concluded at last to repay good 
for evil, and offered my services for a two-mile 
— through the rain to the dispensary after the 
needful appliances, It was a st: le between duty 
and neuralgia, but the latter had the best of it, and 
she let me go. The rain didn’t amount to 


much after the first burst of facing it. I didn’t 
mind it in the least in my dreadnaught cloak, and 
the great clumsy umbrella Miss Mallory insisted 


upon -~ any 3 It was my instrument of power 
before I got through, however. I made the drug- 
store, but after waiting to have a standing prescrip- 
tion compounded, found it getting dusk as [left the 
‘e, and took the cross-cut by the Martin tract 
for the sake of saving time. You know the chestnut 
tree at the beginning of the old lane? Well, there 
was a young gentleman standing beneath it, looking 
lugubrious and annoyed as a very handsome young 
gentleman is apt to look. He asked some question 
about the ro: and told me his trouble all in a 
breath. He had been waiting at Martin’s house aalf 
the afternoon, hoping for a break of the storm, and 
so managed to belate himself. He wasina desperate 
lrarry to keep some appointment after starting out 
at last, but was a stranger in the neighborhood, and 
‘Id Martin’s directions been fearfully confused. 
de was in doubt as to the first turning-point and aj 

ealed to me as politely as you please; but the joke 
of it was, he took me for Nancy Martin, her grand- 
father having mentioned that he expected her up 
from the village. 

“He was so confused regarding the locality that I 
turned about and offered him half the umbrella to 
the turning which should put him on the straight 
road. When we got there, it seemed such a pity to 
let him face the rain with no better protection n 
his light summer suit that I gave him the umbrella, 
though he wasn’t at all inclined to take it of me. He 
did so at last when assured that my naught was 
waterproof, after agreeing to return the umbrella 
at the old chestnut whenever I could be there to 
receive it.” 

“Audrey! an appointment to meet a stranger on 
such a flimsy pretext!” 

“Exactly, my darling. That flimsy pretext was 
the incentive, as I didn’t suppose either of us placed 
much value on the clumsy old umbrella beyond its 
immediate service, but he was so decidedly a gentle- 
man, and there was something so novel and attractive 
in wearing borrowed feathers, that I consented to be 

under the chestnut at sunset on Monday.” 

“‘ And you went?” 

“And I went, and passed a half-hour deligh’ 
The unknown was there before me with a couple of 
the very sweetest novels you ever read— len Lines 
and Volgrove’s Love—it's like living the lives they 
delineate to follow them through.” 

“You don't mean you read them there?” 
opened her blue eyes in some rise. 

“Certainly not, but I brought them home and had 
the extra pleasure of devou them under the 
tebe unsuspicious eyes. But the gentleman had 

vered Bip Ps his mistake in fin that I was 

not Nancy ; he had accidentally ome ac- 
quainted with her personnel, but did not press the 
uestion of my identity when I declined to declare 


“T saw him again three days ago, but Miss Mallory 
unfortunately got wind of that meeting and ferreted 
ore of the rest, so to escape misconstructions I 

@ a plain statement of the case. I’ve been in 
ciaprncs since, as I told you, but what’s that to the 
delight of an pr ale conscience?” 

“You wild little savage! Time you were trans- 
planted into a civilized atmosphere.” 
Witte to the bes er intiabitants, ey 

atis it you are proposing by way of a change 

Bo take you beck with us, or to send the carriage 
for you to-morrow, if it suits better. To keep you 
for cr picnic ct as bos na Py er as your natural 

uardians can rsuad ve you up, 
ee Oh!" —with a0 inspiration of nished delight. 
“Really and truly, Lora? To figure among the gay 
people, to put on airs and let my admirers suppose 
it’s an old story to have love le to me?” ‘ 

“You absurd child! if you have admirers.” 

“Trust me for that,’’ asserted Audrey. ‘‘ Let me 
draw some favorite out of your train, if you don’t 
believe me.” 

“Tf you go back with us, I suppose Miss Mallory 
ean send your clothes.” 


Lora 


“T can to-night,” said Audrey, tively. 
“Tn the morning, if papa is willing. Ys poe! would 
be sure to pack my dowdiest dresses and leave out 
all the ribbons; 


es~ What is it, Stephens?” 


A staid servant-man had drawn near and now de- 
livered his message. 

Mrs. Glenhaven was about returning, and would 
the young ladies please step within at once? 

The young ladies igs ied without delay, and it 
was speedily arranged that Stephens should drive 
Audrey and her effects to Glenmere early in the en- 


me a 

“TY couldn’t have gone to-night,” she thought, as 

she watched the e ap ar beyond the 

drive, “if I had forfeited the t by refusing. A 

promise given is a promise kept, or should be, and I 

wouldnt reak one for any thing short of actual im- 
Ys 

The Glenhaven carriage, rolling home through the 
sunset glow, rep pulled suddenly up at a word from 
Lora, and both ladies leaned forward to pass greet 
ings with a young man encountered by the roadside. 
A remarkably handsome yo fellow, dressed in 

tless white linen, with a soft, aristocratic hand 
well displayed as he took off his hat in bowing his ac- 
knowledgments, his silky brown hair parting in the 
center and cur in soft little rings all over his 
head. Even cautious Mrs, Glenhaven was charmed 
out of her habitual reserve by the quiet, graceful 
and poetemanly, figure he presented. 

“You are at leisure, 1am sure, Mr. Artrell,” she 
said, graciously. ‘‘Do come along and relieve the 
tedium of a family dinner. It’s the first night for a 
week that we've not had a party of some description, 
and I couldn’t promise myself any greater pleasure 
than this unexpected one.” 

There was scarcely a shadow of hesitation dis- 
played in Mr. Artrell’s manner, but in the second be- 

‘ore he be ag his assent he had made a lightning 
review of the situation. 

“The Glenhavens or the fair unknown”—he 
thought—‘‘interest in the solid, or infatuation and 
misty moonbeams—which ? Common sense and the 
solid forever; fancy and sentiment, farewell.” 4 

And two minutes afterward his mellow voice and 
charming manner of saying simple nothings lured 
his hearers into forge ess of the fact that he was 
only acting agent for the Ellerslie estates, admitted 
by the kindness of his employer to equal privileges 
in the family circle. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PICNIC. 

Ir was a charming spot, embracing all the varied 
characteristics of valley, river, hill and plain, in its 
immediate surroundings, where the picnic A oa 
met—an isolated spot, out of sight of the Cassel 
church-spires; out of the sound of the occasional 


rumble of wheels upon the highway, which was 
about the only sound of bi life through 
the fair country section that seemed to sleep in the 
golden light and soft air of the ‘Slowing summer ka 6 
A gently-slo; glade with the river skirting 
edge, its fair tide darkened on the opposite side 
where the forest and_broken hill cl in, a light 


ve at the back—all the natural facilities fitting 

e place to the purpose and occasion it had been 

selected to serve. 
Mrs. Glenhaven, in her capacity as — mover 
of the her ect, was first upon the ground. The two 
ls, Audrey and Lora, had dawdled over their 
oilets and gossiped over the matters of mighty in- 
terest which are continually presenting themselves 
before sixteen and twenty, quite unmindful of the 
fact that the escort into whose care they had been 
was arrived, and cooling ope he 
might have felt in the open rooms below, while he 
awaited their pleasure. 

“T wonder if any part of the day will be better 

M4 rey sai herself before the 
mirror to catch the full effect of the jaunty bow with 
which Mathilde had looped back her short curls. 
bs t parting at the side makes me look like a boy, 
but I like it all the better for that.” 

“Such beautiful - emoiselle,” put in the 
maid, giving it the last twitch. “‘What a pity to 
have it cut so short.” 

“ Unele D; ’s doing, that was, and I owe him 
one on the head of it, One of his ways of keeping 
me a little girl until he is ready to recognize me as a 

ounglady. He'll & into one of bis blue rages when 
tn finds that I've actually made an approach to a de- 
but without his jaajosty’s ious approval, thanks 
to your Sizapatier ic forethought and the fortunate 
chance that took him out of the way at an auspi- 
cious moment. Your crimps are sweet, Lora! How 
do you give them that fi look, Mathilde? If my 
hair would do up so, I think I should be superlative- 


ly happy.” 
* You could not support such elaborate bandeaux,, 
Miss Audrey,’ put the maid, gratified at such 
open appreciation of her handiwork. ‘Not until 

‘ou wear full costume, as Miss Lora does; you could 
have no other than braids or curls with the school- 
miss’s dress, if it were ever so abundant.” 

“What a guy I must look beside you, Lora! It 
won't be so for much longer, though. Just think! 
I’m to have an entire w: be from New York, all 
warranted for a glove fit, and a maid to harmonize 
the outfit with me. I'll send her to you, Mathilde, 
if she needs instructions. You are just sweet per- 
fection, Lora, so now let us be off before that poor 
Mr. Lariston has his patience ite exhausted.” 

“Oh, Archie doesn’t mind,” answered Lora, with 
the utmost indifference. “One is sure to be tired 
out before the day is over, and it’s wiser to wait un- 
til all the people are there. Always make it a point 
to be fashionably late where you can well as not, 
and you'll escape any quantity of tiresome things— 
preludes and the like.” 

“ But then, the ude is new to me as anyt 
else, yon Seah ough there’s no fear of partici- 

nD now. 
gloves, Mathilde! Have the Ellerslies gone 
° 


“ 
yet, do you know?” 

“Half an hour ago, miss—at least, there was a 

from their tion.” 

“You ought to set a watch in the tower, Lora— 
‘And what see you now, sister Anne?’ Pity that 
eee a Mr. Lariston isn’t more of a Blue- 

d— Oh, you ave ready, then?” 

“ And arn ve neil parasol nor fan: you'll 
need a vail for the drive, too, One can’t be too care- 
ful of one’s complexion; you'll find the wisdom of 
that before you're a season older, my dear, with 
fashionable dresses in these new shades that are so 


iyi 
‘Tl wait then till I’m the season wiser. I 


wouldn't miss this fresh breeze and mellow sunshine 
for a dozen complexions. J’m not making myself 
charming for half as many smitten swains, though; 
but I've a mind to preserve my original intention 
pnd, relieve you of one or two that are most desira- 


* Do—if you can,”’ 

Though Archie Lariston might not mind extra 
waiting or extra trouble of any kind, where Miss 
Glenhaven was concerned, he SE rie visibly at 
the flutter of light fabrics down the stairway, and 
the premonitory clasping of gore and handker- 
chiefs and opening of parasols, before the young 
ladies were quite prepared to face the glowing out- 
door mid-afternoon. Other light fabrics fluttered in 
the air, sas the grove and the river-side when 
they arrived there, and a greater stir was noticeable 
among a disconsolate group of linen suits and mas- 
culine forms who had Sandaxed to a little distance 
to puff an intermediate cigar and watch the ap- 
proach of the later arrivals. 

“Don’t mind me,” Andrey said, as her friend was 
surrounded at the outset. “I see Mrs. Glenhaven 
over there, and I’m going to have a chat with the 
Propnet ladies, before I begin the novelty of enjoy- 
ng ry a 

“How you make us envy the propriety ladies,” 
said Mark Ellerslie, who haa rate ‘ss Tas train 
heretofore. ‘‘Do permit me the novelty of culti- 
yating their social proclivities along with you, Miss 
Casselworth, and of relieving you of the same pres- 
ently. There may be worse things than a surfeit of 
propriety meeeons but I wouldn’t commend you 
to a trial of them just at first. You know every- 
agi are of course?” 

a deed, no! That is why I reyoee taking a few 
minutes to study them all. I might have been shut 
up ina nunnery all my life as far as cultivating gen- 
eral acquaintance with the people about is con- 
cerned.’ i 

“Don’t say that in the hearing of Mrs. Glenhaven, 
then. General acquaintance, I assure you, she 
would disclaim quite as unreservedly as you have 
done. These people are the rare gleanings, the 
creme de la creme of the entire country, and I am 
honored in enrolling myself inthe ranks, you are to 
understand. That's the advantage of belonging to a 
family and having a name, though the presiding 
gas of this happy occasion has deviated from her 

xed principles for once. It’s atti wavering 
of the principles, though—say, rather the exception 
which proves the rule of the Glenhaven exclusive- 
ness. There’s Artrell, without either of the advan- 
tages named, come into sudden favor—lucky dog, 
and not more than half-appreciating the honor con- 
ferred! I’ve come to the conclusion since I’ve known 
him that itis better to be born handsome than clever, 
or lucky than rich. There’s a fellow with the head 
of an Apollo, and nothing else to speak of inthe 
way of ‘propitiato attributes, is elevated at sight to 
the position we old residents have ogled vainly. 
After the manner of Hotspur, we mip yo spirits 
from the v: deep, and they decline to: obey with 
all the unconcern in the world.” r 

*‘And because Mr, Artrell is more successful you 
must mak his merit; that isn’t generous, Mtr. 
Ellerslie. Your description has aroused my curiosi- 
ty. Do point out the happy individual who ¢arries his 
best card in his face. you say, people aren't apt 
to take ‘ cheek’ instead of respectable reference.”’ 

“Not for worldsif you are yet in ignorance of his 

reonnel, especially as he doesn’t chance to be with- 
n view at the present moment. Most thankful for 
the chance that has removed him, as it leaves me 
the ie es Shan eng your attention for a 
littlo longer time. Unpardonable of the ruling 
powers at the Homestead to have kept jyou a re- 
cluse for so long.”’ 


In reality Frank Bllerslie took a novel delight in 
lazily watching the varying expressions of the sweet 
young face. He had an eye for artistic effects, 


though what might have been talent in a poorer or 
more energetic man proceeded no further with him, 
and Audrey made a decidedly pretty picture where 
she stood in the shadow of one of the trees, half- 
leaning its trunk, her head thrown back an 
her eyes traversing the spaces from group to group, 
very clearly hg yn whatever interest or lack of 
it she chose to take in them. She had lost sight of 
her avowed intention of seeking the elder ladies, and 
her companion was too well content with the situa- 
tion as it was to contemplate reminding her. 

“ Deucedly pretty little girl,’’ was his mental com- 
ment. ‘Old style, too, with those big brown eyes 
and hair like yellow bronze. A little too pale, but I 
never did affect the rose-leaf type, and she’s more 
striking to my eye now than the apple-blossom of 
my late allegiance, the fair Lora herself! Almost 
worth the effort to draw out the artistic graces which 
are natural to the pretty creature—almost, but not 
quite, with no particular use for the same.” 

Quite unconscious of his approving meditation, 
Audrey watched the little groups that were like the 
tints of a kaleidoscopic picture constantly changing, 
as utterly unconscious of the charming dot in the 
scene that her own quiet attitude presented. She 
wore white, made in simple, schoo! fashion, with 
& blue ribbon knotted at her throat, and her short 
hair blown in clinging curls about temple and neck 
sen the suspicion of a pleased smile linge’ about 

er mouth. That rare flush crept into her face as 
she leaned forward slightly, a of eagerness sud- 
den lighting the big dark eyes. 
0 is the gentleman epeekioy to Lora now?” 
she asked—‘ there, to the right.” 

“One would suppose you might know without the 

question,” he answered, loo! languidly. “It is 


our late acquisition, Mrs. Glenhaven’s ve 
able fan 5 Artrell.”’ cgay ork 
“ That . Artrell!” e slight lingering pleased 
osed with an expres- 


back to a fi ent of conversation whi 
between her fuend and herself on the morning when 


her wakefi 
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“T expected nothing different from a tiresome 
evening, after we failed in having you directly home 
with.us. We were s0 agreeably disappointed, through 
taking Mr. Artrell up along the way, and extending 
the evening unusually late even for us, that I fell to 
dreaming soon as. my head touched the pillows.” 
Lora’s reservation in their mutual confidence had 
been that she did nat avow who was the chief subject 
of her dreams, not during her slumber only, and not 
for one night or day, but for many already past and 
more to come, 

“They are glancing this way, and I'll pagst a trifle 
that Artrell has just put the question which counter- 
balances yours, They are moving in this direction 
now. Is it a case of reciprocal interest at sight, Miss 
Casselworth?” 

* Certainly not, Mr. Ellerslie, Ihave more interest 
in that solitary angler, who has been vainly casting 
a line down there by the bend in the river ever since 
I took my first observation here. Let us stroll that 
way and give the patient soul a word of cheer in lieu 
of any other encouragement." 

Mark Ellerslie would have been safe in wagerin; 
upon the nature of the query which Mr. Artrell hai 
evidently put. He had exhausted some compliments 
—and he was an adept in the art of turning compli- 
ments—upon his fair companion, when his careless 
glance, wandering away, rested by chance upon the 
a form under the flickering shadow of the 

istant tree. His careless glance changed suddenly 
intent, and his elegant insouciance of manner gave 
place to a momentary rousing of enthusiasm. 

“Do you have Naiads or Houris, or any thing of 
that sort included in your general gatherings, Miss 
Glenhaven? One need scarcely be surprise if such 
were the case, reasoning from cause to effect by the 
rule that kindred souls will find a level, and I caught 
sight of a face yonder that might belong either to 
an illusive mountain sprite, oran enchanted, at the 
same time enchanting, flesh and blood divinity. I 
mean that charmingly unconscious little girl that 
Ellerslie seems to be exerting himself to an unusual 
extent to hold monopolized—the one with the Ma- 
donna cast of features, and golden-brown hair, a 
most unusual shale, since I never saw any like it on 
another head, She wears white with blue ribbons, a 
charming combination, asI was remarking to my- 
self before I observed her.” 

Fancying that he might have expressed a trifle 
too much interest, Mr, Artrell threw in the last as a 
saving clause, Lora also wore white with a tiny blue 
scarf at the throat, but her dress was misty India 
muslin and French embroidery very different from 
Audrey’s simple toilet. The rose tinge on her fair 
pa i under his admiring glance, as she an- 
swered: 

“That is Miss Audrey Casselworth, a particular 
friend of mine, Mr. Artrell, I was starting in search 
of her when we met a few moments ago. She is my 
guest at present, and [have scarcely been fulfilling 
my whole duty in neglecting her here.” 

* Your particular friends should never be permit- 
ted to suffer,” with an emphasis which quite misled 
his hearer. ‘* Will you give me the pleasure of help- 
ing to lighten the duty by sharing it?—if you will 
present mo to your friend.” 

Lora’s willing compliance was frustrated by the 
other two moving away from the shadow whero 
they had been quietly stationed across the sunny 
strip separating it from the river, but first Audrey's 
face had been turned in the direction of their slowly- 
advancing forms, and Audrey's big, dark eyes had 
gone in a coolly indifferent scrutiny over the hand- 
some statuesque face and slender elegant figure of 
her friend’s escort, then passed on as if finding noth- 
ing to particularly draw her attention there. That 
glance both aroused Mr. Artrell’s admiration and 
piqued his vanity, 

“Coolly done, by Jove!” was his mental ejacula- 
tion, “ t for failing to keep my compact, I pre- 
sumo; but who would have imagined that sauc 
slip to be the heiress presumptive of the Casselwort! 
domain? Aristocratic breeding, though, as shown in 
that unconscious sweep of the eye—a |duchess 
couldn’t have made a cleaner cut, by George! 
Deuced awkward it would prove if I had gone a little 
further, and either committed myself to the mildly 
attractive Lora, or stood confessed in another man 
ner before the wildly attractive, spirited little beauty 
upon whom [I lavished some unnecessary specula- 
tions in the week past. Trust my rather effective 
pormuasive Wwers to make good whatever little dif- 

erence a dinner with the Glenhavens in lieu of a 
t ht appointment under the wayside chestnut 
mer vo set against me.” 

. Artrell’s conscious assurance waxed into a 


near approach to impatience before an ea ek ed 
to try b Rerppasive wers Was presented. Mean- 
while Audrey was not monopolized as at first. More 


than one gentleman of the party sought out Mrs. 
Glenhaven, and begged a presentation to the little 
beauty whom Ellerslie was selfishly keeping to him- 
self; and Mark, quite content to enjoy her compan- 
ionship in his lazy fashion, withdrew from the lists 
when a steady flow of competition set in, too indo- 
lent to follow his advantage of primary possession. 
“Nice little creature; willing to be amused, and 
all that,” he thought, following her retreating form 
as she moved away by the side of the brawny whis- 
kered fellow, who was his successor, “but with a 
deal too much energy for this sultry weather. 
Whew, this is hot. I thought there was a breeze 
until beauty tempted me _to that flitting across the 
open to the river shore. What a walk she has, elas- 
cand light as if some inward propelling power 
ruled her motion! Just the sort of girl to take a 
fellow’s. eye, and charm his fancy atterward; and 
for fear my fancy might get into leading-strings, I 
ive up the raca for the little enchantress’s favor 
efore it isactually begun. Nothing commendable 
on my part, as I'd be sure to be out- tanced in the 


rt. : 

Mr. Ellerslie sauntered back to flickering shades 
and ieee attendance upon some languid belle whose 
eymupat at i 

deration of a dainty complexion—made no un- 
necessary exactions upon that lover of the dolce yar 
niente, 

Andrey joined gay little parties that went wan- 
dering fere aud there, flashing in and out through 
feos gud sunshine, talking, laughing, and enjoying 

erself to the full of her joyous young nature, 
was enough to send a fresh thrill of envy to the 
breasts of older beauties, who had lost the capacity 


etic rr K a perhaps it was the con- | 


for such simple enjoyment, and these were not slow 
to characterize her as a gs little minx after she 
had drawn two or three of the most eligible among 
the masculines to dance attendance on her flighty 
movements, She was like a will-o’-the-wisp, darting 
from point to point, and Mr, Artrell still keeping his 
station at Lora’s side, after a number of futile at- 
tempts, to loiter within speaking distance, was fain 
to relinquish his hope of a formal presentation until 
the perverse spirit which he more than half-sus- 
pected was at the bottom of her apparently chance 
avoidance of them should subside. 

The opportunity came at last when the hampers 
were undone and the edibles passed about, by volun- 
teers for the service, to the scattered company, 
Audrey came back late from a stroll along the river 
shore, and dropped down by the projecting root of 
a igantic sycamore, resting one arm upon the sup- 
port it offered. 

“What will I have, Captain Forrest?”"—she echoed 
her escort’s inquiry, ‘ Really, I have been surfeit- 
ing myself upon the ‘ golden enna of glancing light’ 
until I feel too ethereal for any thing of more sub- 
stantial consistency than a thistle down, or a Nea- 
politan ice, say. Possibly my lack of appetite is due 
to the lunch we had just before starting; L came not 
with the intention of eating but in search of enjoy- 
ments that are not of everyday occurrence with 
me,” 

Captain Forrest, stalwart, bearded, and the stand- 
ing favorite of half the ladies present—a_ favor- 
ite with the younger ones for his general willingness 
to be of use, with the elders because an eligible parti 
—went in immediate quest of the ice, Sie came 
back in time to see Mr. Artrell bowing his acknowl- 
edgments, and expressing his gratification at the 
favor conferred in his choicest phrases. 

“T suppose I may as well pocket the sense of my 
inferiority and retire,” thought the captain, a little 
glumly, as he tendered the ice. “That fellow 
with his womanish face and confounded smooth 
tongue lets us get over the rough into the smooth 
sailing, and then cuts in for the best advantage. 
First. it’s the monopoly of the fair Glenhaven until 
he sees that we have consoled ourselves with a 
newer sensation, and, then he steps ahead, just to 
show how easily he can do it, in my opinion. A 
deuce of an upstart who might find his proper level 
without forcing himself into our set; and the worst 
of it is, ¢ our recognition by the confounded 
coolness that don’t appear to care for it. He can’t 
quite expect to claim the attention of both of ’em, 
and luckily the choice is so near equal, one can fit 
one’s self to his honor’s liking without any very 
great perenne Gispppplniments 

So, two minutes later the generous captain had 
drawn Lora from the vicinity of the confessedly ir- 
resistible agent of the Ellerslie estate, and under the 
quivering shades of the great sycamore, Audrey's 
big, dark eyes looked calmly back into the brilliant 
apes orbs that sought hers with eager recogni- 
tion, 

** And behold, west and confessed, Mr. Artrell.. The 
little masquerade we foolishly lent ourselves to 
ee ends in the disappointment such affairs 

enerally do arrive at. You took me for a roman- 
ically-inclined young person who had no further oc- 
cupation than to wander about solitary byways, 
mary ens umbrellas, or reading novels at discretion, 
and I supposed you were some city beau condescend- 
ing to amuse himself as he thought with a credulous 
country lass who found sport enough in encouraging 
the idea to assume the 7o/e. We were both mi: en 
in a measure, and Ineyer should have played un- 
conscious innocence if I could have foreseen this 
meeting among people who would have their sense 
of propriety shocked by such a departure from the 
set regulations.” 

“We stand confessed, but I had hoped until the 
past two hours that the recognition might transpire 
upon more equal grounds. It would be the hight of 
presumptuous folly for Clement Artrell, simple 
agent of lands and rent-rolls, mere dependent upon 
the good fortune of the hour beyond that for more 
than the b and butter, which are the indispensa- 
bles of life and the chiefest rewards of labor—the 
hight of folly, I repeat, for such a humble individual 
to assume any thing from the delightful experience 
which I hoped might prove something more than a 
mere foolish masquerade. It can never appear as 
such to me, whatever aspect it may present to Miss 
Casselworth.” ra 

“T shall not dwell upon any aspect which it may 

resent any more than you areapt to do, Mr. Artrell, 

ou, at least, displayed your better judgment. It 
was highly preferable of course to cultivate the good 
graces of an influential person like Mrs, Glenhaven, 
and decidedly ee pastime to enjoy Lora’s 
society in their luxurious on dace to walking a dusty 
mile in keeping an Sppoins ent which was of your 
own making. Gentlemen at large have their own 
eculiar code.of social honor, I believe, but I never 
n all my life failed to observe a promise which 
it was possible to keep when it had once been 


ven. 

“A principle we might all be the better for ob- 
serving, though, as you hint, we are apt to be 
rather lax, on such points. Iscarcely know how to 

lead exculpation with any DORs of success, now 

hat I know your strict view of the case. We men, 
especially such unsettled, trust-to-luck individuals 
as myself, find it highly necessary to cultivate in- 
filuential people of any sort whenever the opportu- 
nity comes up. We can’t always choose the wa: 
which our inclination points even when that way 
backed up by a promise. Put it to yourself—what 
different could 1 have done three days ago? Put 
yourself in my place and try to pardon the seeming 
neglect, Sopp I had refused Mrs. Glenhaven’s 
invitation? he would have felt aggrieved, and 
withdrawn the slight interest and degree of patron- 
age which prompted her to extend it, andI should 
have Jost the chance of making a valuable friend. 
You who have never experienced the necessity of 
looking ahead to the source of supply for your daily 
rations, the clothes you wear, aa} The lace wherein 
to lay your head, can not be expected realize the 
value of such friends. The star of my destiny un- 


happily decreed that I should neither be born clever 
norrich, and some contradictory influence gives me 
For the 
erable position, and 
lerslie the elder, am ad- 
being ‘free and equal,’ 


atull appreciation of the mast essentials. 
present time I hold a Mg A 

through the kindness of 

mitted to the condition of 
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though I wouldn't care myself to urge that clause of 
the independence act upon all native-born Ameri- 
cans I find myself brought into contact with, and 
while itis so in my case there's no knowing how long 
the favor may continue. You see, I’m forced to 
regard my temporary prosperity at the sacrifice of 
individual inclination.” 

This off-hand avowal of his impecunious condition 
was perhaps the surest appeal to Audrey’s sympa- 
thies which he could have offered, It was fot" with: 
out an effect which he was quick to observe and jot 
down to his own advantage. 

“You are trying to reproach me with the injustice 
of forming hasty conclusions without weighing the 
pone of outside considerations, I suppose, 

t’s also against my principles to cry ‘peccari,’ so let 
us keep clear of the shoals by dropping that contem- 
plation. How do you like Cassell, Mr. Artrell?” 

§ ey ei well. I should have answered fn 
the mildly comparative degree but a little more than 
a.week ago.” 

‘Certainly. Influential patronage since attained 
leaves the situation more desirable. One might im- 
agine this a limited horizon for the exercise of such 
commendable, prudent foresight; it is one of the 
necessary qualifications for a successful business 
man, I believe.” 

“The only one I make any ‘claim to possessing 
then; I'd willingly forfeit it to be rid of the neces- 
sity. A man, be he ever so content, don’t quite 
like the idea of stagnating, and that is the best feat- 
ure my present prospects promise. It is so emi- 
nently respectable to do something, not to mention 
the stern necessity for it as I have already enumer- 
ated, and without a single natural talent to turn to 
actual account, I have no choice but to drift into 
any niche which offers me a shelter. I wonder if I 
shall make you despise me by such open avowal of 
my own oe 

Had he feared that result Mr. Artrell would have 
been the last person to propound the query. He had 
a great deal of well-founded faith in the persuasive 
eloquence of his own best “card,” that fair face 
with features regular as fine senlpturin , brilliant 
blue eyes that could become softly appealing at his 
will, a dreamy mouth shaded by the softest of glossy 
brown mustaches, and fine bair curling away from 
the central parting over a broad, smooth brow. 
With that exquisite physiognomy and angelic expres: 
sion he ought to have been an ideal poet, or some 
thing else prpaty: unpractical and: sentimentally 
tender, for, take notice, our real poets are influenced 
by the vulgar needs which Mr. Artrell so calmly 
avowed, that act as grindstones in wearing down 
the mellow edge of sentiment to the sharp, hard 
angle of individual selfishness, Blind Destiny had 
swept him into quite the wrong niche as he was ac- 
customed to plaintively aver, and if he had a ho 
of escaping from it, = it certainly did not lie in the 
energetic use of such mediocre ability as had fallen 
to his share, 

Certainly Audrey had less inclination to despise or 
distrust him with every moment which winged its 
flight in the unconscious swiftness that such atoms 
of time have a fashion of going under cireum- | 
stances akin to that, and Mr, Avtrell complacently 
applauded himself upon the neat turn he bad given 
to the current which bad threatened for a little 
space to run counter to the serene disposition be 
had made in his own mind of this original little beau- 
ty, who was displaying her good taste through her 
very evident appreciation of himself, 

‘Always the way," mused Mark Ellerslie, watch- 
ing them from a distance, “Our promisin, girls 
that have brains of their own, if they'd o 6 the 
trouble to use them, are sure to throw themselves 
away on some brainless puppy, at the outset, after 
the rule of attraction from opposites, 1 presume. 
Deuced lucky dog, Artrell, if he goes in and wins 
there; but I can't congratulate the pretty little Cas- 
selworth on making a bright speculation of it. J 
don’t quarrel with fate on their aceount, at any 
rate.’ 

However close to or wide of the mark this sum- 
mary settling of Audrey’s future should mt 9 to be, 
thane wee no flagging of her enjoyment for the rest 
of the day. 

Such a delightful afternoon,” she said, with a 
half sight hat it was over, lying back in the carriage 
seat with a blissful realization of lingering delight as 
they were rolled over the homeward road, ‘And 
you called it tiresome, Lora! Why, I have lived 
more in the last four hours than I would do in four 
weeks at the Homestead.” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
PRIVATE DISCUSSIONS, 

“Tpit you, Grandison, I see in the new enter. 
prise the chance to retrieve our past misfortunes. 1 
am not discouraged as you suggest by the lar 
chain of unfortunate results that has attended our 
later creamer: The experience of eight years 
has taught me that certain stages, whether of pros- 
perity or otherwise, are followed by natural revul- 
sions, We have had our turns of ill-Inck before now 
that have amounted to nothing in the long run; 
neither you nor I can complain at the general results 
of our mutual operations, 

The speaker was Darcy Casselworth, and the two 
men were met in his private apartments, compris- 
ing the best suit of the Cassel House. The scene 
was not dissimilar to one that bad transpired seven 

ears before, when Paul Grandison had come down 
from. Pittsburg to receive the final decision of the 
other in regard to engaging in the field of specula- 
tion, in which their after interest had been mutually 
combined, He had come down again to receive Mr. 
Casselworth’s unequivocal instructions before en- 
tering upon some new gigantic scheme, the monopo- 
ly of which promised much, The hazard involved 
not seeming great in experienced hands, if thrown 
into, the conduct of heads Jess collected than theirs 
would prove inevitably ruinous. The scheme, no 
matter of what particular nature, had fired Mr. 
Casselworth's mind with all the enthusiasm the con- 
fident agent could have desired. was a side- 
table with decanter and gla as there had been 
on the occasion of the first visit, but the host, ac- 
quainted with the other’s abstemious habit, drank 
his own French brandy and pushed an open cigar- 
case toward his guest. 

“You have no reason to complain,” said Grandi- 
son, helping himself. “You had a capital at the 
start which was equal to the result of years’ profits 
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on my part. It will fall to my lot to leave off where 
you an, Isuppose; but then, there might be worse 
places to leave off than even that.” - 

Mr. Casselworth dropped into. a lounging-chair, 
taking a cigar in his turn, and biting “off the en 
with a contemplative expression. 

“Tye wondered at your coolness, sometimes, 
Grandison, With your head for keeping clear of in- 
extricable difficulties, I wonder that you have never 
ventured more on your own account.’ 

“Two very good reasons for it. My business is to 
push the business of other men, yours, for instance; 
and when in certain breathing-spaces I’ve consider- 
ed my own interest, m4 tether was too short to ad- 
mit of any very brilliant or extensive flights.” 

“ There’s where you baffle my speculations, With 
outside capital lying on your hands, a haven’t 

‘ou employed it to your own advantage? You have 
2ad hundreds of chances to my one, which I used to 
the effect of all my gains from first to last. The 
first absolute risk I involved—you remember it?— 
was the stake of some fifty odd thousands, ep ae 
at the date of its use to be quietly reposing in my 
cousin’s name in the Cassel bank. I suppose a man 
of weaker nerve might have shuddered at the possi- 
bility of losing, but I didn’t lose, nor would you in 
doing likewise.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Grandison. “ At any 
rate I prefer keeping my brain clear. I can trust 
my own judgment while am not seriously involved 
in the issue, but throw my own life or death interest 
in the balance, and I couldn’t answer for the result.” 

“Which may be the better for your patrons. 
You're right, whether on your own score or other- 
wise. A man can’t play with fire and not be burned. 
and no more can he speculate without bein; carried 
away, to some extent, by the madness attending. 
Witness which I put more faith in your foresight 
to-day than in my own judgment.” 

*T wouldn’t take the responsibility without your 
concurrence for all that, along with my most favor- 
able convictions. One has to be cautious to be safe 
but now since your order is given, I tell you that 
this will be the grand stroke of the many we have 
made together, I wouldn’t advise any limited tether 
in regard to this—a full, clean sweep, if any, com- 
mand the entire market for a day, and you_ will 
have no need to dabble in stock operations, large 
or small, ever again.” 

His easily-confident tones re-aroused Mr. Cassel- 
worth’s enthusiasm over the action proposed. It was 
something mightily in favor of the scheme that his 
enthusiasm should be aroused, Cold, mercenary, 
calculating Darcy Casselworth was not the sort of 
man to e fire from a delusive spark. He held his 
cigar between his fingers, and filliped the ashes from 
its end with calculating nicety. 

“Don’t stop at trifles, then, Grandison, You have 
ttall in your own hands, now—authority for action 
and availability of funds. Use your own discretion 
to the furthest limits. Sell out Erie and Central if 
you want greater margin. If this turns out well, or 
fay, rather, when it turns out well, I shall wash my 
hands of the business for all time. I shouldn't care 

9 reach the summit of successful operation to pitch 
eadiong to the bottom by a false step at last. I 
aean to content myself with this one grand coup." 
| “The very advice I would give if you asked it, I 
shall report here, then, sometime in course of 
the next ten days.’ He stood up as he spoke, making 
ready to depart. ‘‘ You are expecting Gilbert very 
soon, I suppose?” 

“Almost any day, now; positively within the 
week. His coming involves another speculation quite 
as essential to my mind as this we have in hand.” 

“ Ah?” —interrogatively. 

“To put it ina familiar way. It lays with him to 
secure the Casselworth possessions to the Cassel- 
worth name; and if there is any one thing my heart 
has been set upon, all my life, it is that.” 

“Not a it to beslighted by even a young man 
with prospects as fair as his. There can be but one 
construction to your meaning, I sw stews The little 
Miss Casselwo I have caught sight of on one or 
two occasions is sole heiress, I believe?” 

“Sole heiress, and an eligible parti for Gilbert in 
more ways than one. Different dispositions, oppo- 
site temperaments, and all that, sufficient to insure 
more than any merely lukewarm affection between 
them. There's the difficulty in so many of the mar- 
riages of the day. Throw a couple of young people 
together who make the discovery that they are af- 
fected by a similarity of tastes, and general ideas 
following the same line, and ten to one that they 
jump at the conclusion that they are expressly crea- 
ted one for the other. They jump to the result of 
matrimony before gi the conviction time to cool, 
Consequence, @ mutual disaffection very soon, and 
the extreme of continual wrangling, or the lukewarm 
condition of reciprocal unconcern. Audrey has the 
natural fire, the quick impulse, generous, but rather 
thoughtless and willful; Gilbert the power of quiet 
reasoning, the calm consideration which will prove 
a counterbalance. Say what bis will, third parties 
are best calculated to Judge of a young couple’s mu- 
tual fitness, and I am satisfied that this match, if not 
exactly pre-arranged in the celestial kingdom, as 
they say matches are, is one of the few wise ones 
effected on the earth. Audrey’s father quite agrees 
with me, and the chance stands fair that the injustice 
done a generation ago, will be repaired in this.” 

“Meaning in the matter of the estates? I was not 
aware—” 

Mr. Grandison, still standing was evidently in no 
haste to depart, as he invited the somewhat unusual 
confidence of the other by the opportune word thrown 
in at the opportune place. 

“In the time of our fathers, Elmer’s and mine, and 
mine was the elder son of the house. We don’t tie 
to the law of aap phe here in our country, but 
it is custom to give the eldest son an equal show. 
However, theirs was a different and a more unjust 
case. My father was given some paltry position, 
and left out in the cold, while the younger brother 
succeeded to all the rest.. There is such a thing as 
the rule of Spor Sac pcg I suppose; it is coming 
into effect at a late day in this case,” 

“Perhaps,” thought Mr. Grandison, while his in- 
serutable face revealed nothing. “ But the version 
of the case I discovered before this was somewhat 
different. The elder brother, of his own choice, took 
the moneys and stocks which he occupied a respecta- 
ble portion of his lifetime in peer ia the 

y 


younger had the land and the liabilities, but by the 


abees pee of his individual efforts, brought the 
ormer to their present preeparcig condition. Pity 
his son has not some of father’s indomitable 
purpose to cut clear of pots power over him.” 
Aloud he said, ‘It is something after the reading of 
an old romance with the flavor of to-day annexed in 
the manner of true love running smoothly in the 
straight channel where it should. There is no doubt 
of that, you asgte 

Darcy Casselworth gave his shoulders a shrug 
while he poured himself another draught. Frenc 
brandy had no effect upon him, not even in making 
him more communicative; it was the complacency 
of perfect self-satisfaction which was prompting him 


to that. 

‘“My dear fellow, common sense has a tendency 
to rule the current nowadays. We are sure of noth- 
ing in this life, you know; but there’s rather more 
than the average reasonability to presume upon the 
favorable ending of this affair. Young men some- 
times pick up obstinate ideas, or decline to see their 
best welfare in its proper light. As children to- 
gether, he was very fond of his cousin Audrey, and 
as I said at thestart, the matter rests entirely with 
him. Take another cigar, Grandison. You have 
oceans of time before the express.” 

as no! I have other business on hand. 
a me way, how do you like the assistant I sent you 

own??? 

“Fits into his niche as though he had never known 
another, Just the man for the place, and, judging 
from his absorption in his business, just the p re) 
for the man.” 

“YT am not sure but I shall need to consult him, 
Who has the disposal of the Darrow property or of 
that portion of it known as Wildbank Commons?” 

“Tt is in our hands, I believe—has been for years. 
What in the name of all mystery can you want of 
Wildbank Commons? The old house must be in 
@ nearly ruinous state and the tangle about it is all 
but impenetrable.” p 

‘A rather singular patroness of mine, who helped 
me into my business at the outset, in fact, and 
chances to have a penchant for romantic incon- 
veniences, has deputed me to find for her one of the 
most secluded, tumble-down old rookeries possible 
to inhabit for the coming month or so. ealth: 

eople can afford to indulge their vagaries. Wild- 
f Commons suggested itself to my mind as the 
best practical illustration of tumble-down incon- 
venience anywhere to be met with, and its undesira- 
ble situation will be all in accordance with Mrs. Car- 
roll’s present whim. Ill speak to Dorchester about 
if on my way past.” 

“Tl walk that far with you then. I've a mind to 
leave the business in Dorchester’s hands when I am 
done with it for good.” 

peep his prosperity, Mr. Casselworth 
had never ret from his nominal occupation as 
real-estate agent, but the actual business long 
since been intrusted to subordinate hands. Dor- 
chester had lately been installed as business mana- 
ger upon Paul Grandison’s recommendation. 

“You couldn't do better,” the latter answered, 
with just the ar gece of a stress upon the pronoun 
—so slight that Mr. Casselworth did not observe it. 
They went out together and walked the length of the 
Cassel streets side by side, but parted at the door of 
the estate office. 

“*Dorchester will attend to the business for you, so 
I leave you here. I think I will walk on to the Home- 
8 . You will be down again in ten days, you 
said? Make it exact and you will hit fair upon the 

Jete there—given in honor of Gilbert’s return and to 
introduce Audrey to the society about. Meantime, 
telegraph down at different ym of progress, and 
apprise me at once if any ‘oreseen occurrence 


a) 

After that he strolled on by the side of the wide 
sunlit road—a road which he traversed often of these 
later days, for, as Audrey had indignantly confided 
to her friend, he had as good as en up a perma- 
nent residence at the Homestead, where his author- 
ity was unquestioned except in the case of Audrey 
herself. The road was broad, omer ies sunlit, and 
dusty, and Mr. Casselworth’s state o: mind prompt- 
ed him to more ees are ye self-communing than 
its direct course was like to afford. He turned into 
a byway which skirted some broad, arable fields and 
occasional groves. It was the side of the lands be- 
longing to the Homestead and a favorite walk of his. 
All his life he had coveted this wide-spreading rich 
domain; all his life he had envied the present pos- 
sessor of it, and all his life, since he had taken any 
thought of his own course through the span of 

ears allotted to humanity, he had looked forward to 
j fencers the same ultimately under his control. His 
eye wandered Fae? it now with almost the pride of 
secure possession. 

“Trust Gilbert to hesitate at no means which shall 
end in his securing all that. A rent-roll of crane, 
thousand a year is not by any means to be despised, 
aside from numerous other advantages, the least 
enviable among which is the one that secures all the 
rest to him. God! what a will that girl has! She 
has the fire of her creole mother along with a fair 
share of our Casselworth obstinacy. Her very sub- 
mission is given under protest that would most 
probably change to open insubordination if open 
commands were laid upon her. here's where the 
real difficulty is. Unfortunate that she had such a 
dislike for the boy when they were thrown topeeler 
but we'll trust to time and change to have oblitera 
that. Eight years’ separation can’t leave her any 
very decided remembrance, and Gilbert is scarcely 
his father’s son if he has not the faculty of makin; 
an agreeable impression. Without undue egotism, 
believe I may claim in my time to have gained the 
favor of any woman I undertook to particularly 
please. Pity that the only one among the hosts 
whom J might have favored particularly was not 
only beyond my reach, but driven to sword’s points 
for the benefit of this slowly-revolving rule of com- 
Bee ae which is nearly touching at_my door at 

, But there was no half-way point for us; ithad 
to be a decided und, like or e, friend or foe, 
and at this day I can’t say whether the point I am 
bound to attain—the marrying of her daughter to my 
son—emanates most from the desire to solidify 
family bonds and secure family possessions, or from 
a lingering of the old hate, How she would have 
fought this had she lived! descal in ies ; she 
did not live, and my worst trouble now is in finding 
certain traits of hers reproduced again,” 


Asecond way yet more untraversed than this he 
was pursuing opened from it here, A space beyond 
it merged into a dreary ones flat, and further still, 
upon another flat a trifle higher, could be seen the 
coe roof and ragged chimney stacks of a a 

ow old domicil, showing above the dim high w 
and tangling, scrubby foliage which shut all other 
ortions of it away from sight. It was Wildbank 
ommons, taking its name from those two dreary 
flats and the dense low verdure overrunning: them. 
The place had been in litigation for a score or more 
of years, and when the long-contested suit at last 
was decided in favor of the Darrow heirs, that body 
found it too unattractive in natural facilities, the 
land about too sterile, and the house itself so lack- 
ing in all modern realizations of comfort that no 
attempt was made to reclaim it from the general 
neglect which had so long since overtaken all. Some 
negative endeavors had been made to effect a sale 
or lease, or, lacking that, to find temporary tenants; 
but years had gone by and the old place stood un- 
occupied except by the bats that flapped in and out 
through loopholes under the eaves, and mice that 
seurried in frightened droves when once in a while a 
casual visit was pin, there. Mr. Casselworth stood 
still to take a dubious survey of the remote, for- 
bidding spot, fortress-like in ‘its aspect, stationed 
behind a rugged graystone wall turned green in 
laces where clambering vines gained a hold for 
— tendrils or moss straggled over the rude sur- 
ace. 

“A courageous woman, Grandison’s patroness, if 
a view of the situation doesn’t cause a revulsion of 
her purposes. The old lady will possess a greater 
veneration for antiquity than I credit to any indivi- 
dual quite compos mentis in this generation if she 
doesn’t decide yet against the rookery and incon- 
venience. Rather her than me, if otherwise ”"—and 
he went on with a slight s! of his shoulders, and 
no pees of what that contemplated coming to 
Wildbank Commons might bring to bear for or 

ainst those well-matured, promising schemes of 

is Own. 

He found his cousin deep in some new course of 
reading he had taken up, oblivious to all practical 

urposes of the workings of the household, utterly 
incapable in his own behalf to issue an order in ré- 
gard to the preparations that should have been on 
the way. 

“T’ve been worried to death in the week past,” 
he said, a trifle querulously. This voluntary seclu- 
sion of his for years past had developed the la- 
tent selfishness of his nature—a nature not. essen- 
tially narrow or illiberal, but weak enough to be 
Swayed by one which could justly have n so 
characterized. ‘It’s: not like you to leave all the 
perplexities to me!” 

‘““What’s the trouble, Elmer? Why didn’t you 
send for me if Pde ei apa weighed upon 
you? T have not been out of the village.’ 

“But the village might have been a hundred miles 
away for all the a you were apt to do there, with 
Miss Mallory filling one ear with her especial grieyv- 
ances, and se ci claiming the other to put in 
his plea for information in regard to arranging the 
grounds. I know nothing about it, and told him so, 

ut he won't undertake any part of the work withou' 
instructions. Besides, the women are creating an up- 
roar already about the coming jefe. I wish it had 
never been broached at all.” . 

“But you and I must put selfishness aside now and 
serve our turnin doing our duty toward a younger 
Eeneraiee Consider Miss Mallory and Stephens 

isposed of—can't you manage the rest?” 

“Can’t you take the whole business out of my 
hands? It strikes me that you were prime mover of 
the affair; suppose now you remain prime manager. 
I've been thin that we ought to have a woman’s 
head for advice. What do two elderly men like us 
know of cause and effect as applied to the tint of 
window-shades or the brilliancy of colored lights? I 
didn’t know quite how hopelessly adrift I was while 
Audrey was by, inexperienced child that she is,” 

* ere is she, by the Me 

Her father glanced up with a deprecating look. 

“Gone to the Glenhavens’ for a week, I suppose 
it bas been intolerably dull for her here; Mrs. Glen- 
haven has been observing her closely enough to sug- 
gor that she needed a change, and was kind enoug’ 

drive over particularly on that account. Audrey 
seemed delighted at the prospect.” 

“No doubt of it —as slie would have been at the 
prospect of masquerading in public or in any way 
running counter to common sense. I should have 
imagined that you might have seen the impropriety 
of it, Elmer, little as i commonly do see of what 
joel on about you. ter keeping er within natural 

ounds for so long, why couldn’t you extend the prac- 
tice for ten pave more? This fee, for which we have 
made all calculations, is intended to introduce her to 
the notice of such country families as we choose to 
include, an observance which will probably be un- 
necessary. a week at Glenmere, where the 
seem to aim at continual wild daily receptions—it’s 
the same there now as it was in our time, twenty 
years ago. When did she go?” 

The very evident annoyance of the elder cousin 
and the usual deference paid to his opinion, led him 
to express himself with utmost freedom—a freedom 
which, for this one occasion, the other was inclined 
toresent. _ 

“Three days ago. Idon’t see that it makes any 
particular difference—this of giving the child a 
chance of enjoying herself before the proposed event 
of the jféte. ere can certainly no very mo- 
mentous question involved in her casual meeting 
with people she has lived among all her life.” 

Lived among, indeed, but never mingled with. 
Elmer Casselworth did not consider that his own 
strict seclusion of later years had as strictly secluded 
his daughter, to id not consider either that her 
yo vitality and expanding mind might crave the 
exciting vanities upon which he had turned his back, 
which his cousin’s subtler foresight was proposing 
to revive at the time andin the manner best calcu- 
lated to advance his own plans, He saw the neces- 
sity now of smoothing the other's ruffled equanimity. 

=r say I am jealous regarding Audrey,” he 
said; ‘“‘naturally, too, considering our relations, 
present and future. I have been rather cal 
upon the effect her presentation in a more respon 
ble character is apt to create, and own to some dis 
appointment in being at all anticipated, I came out 
purposely to-day to speak of the matter to you. It 
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would suit me if our young people might appear to- 
gether at the first with their future relations avowed 
—might save misunderstanding, too.” 

“Their relations!’ A look of mystification went 
over Elmer Casselworth’s face. ‘All that is recog- 
nized, of course.” 

“Their future relations, I said, my dear Elmer; 
has it never occurred to you that Gilbert will return, 
not the mopeteri ngs pernags objectionable schoolboy, 
but a young gentleman, finished, cultured, traveled? 
that Cas no longer a child to be petted and in- 
dulged? You know how long our mutual hopes 
have converged toward one point. If we don’t take 
the initiative in Rotting: their prospects, our young 

entleman and lady will be arranging their panes 

ive futures for themselves, and possibly in a less 
advisable manner. Why not have their betrothal 
understood at the outset?” 

‘You speak as if it were a decided matter, Darcy. 
‘We have hoped so, but how are we to know that the 

oung people will conclude to atify that hope? 

hey can’t be expected to decide it in a day or a sin- 
gle meas. Their desires shall be the first consid- 
eration.’ 

“Which I presume means Audrey’s desires. I 
ean vouch for Gilbert, motwithuean tae all these 

years of absence on his part. His last letter re- 
erred particularly to the happiness he expected in 
meeting with his child-love again. I should say we 
were considering the best welfare of both by takin 
prompt measures to revive and rivet their childis 
affection, You will have Audrey throwing herself 
away upon some speculating adventurer, who 
chooses to take advantage of her inexperience, un- 
less you are decided with her. Girls of her impul- 
sive and wayward nature are apt to end in that way 
unless properly restrained.” 

‘‘ There’s no occasion to urge such a remote prob- 
ability, at any rate,” said Audrey's father, a little 
impatiently. ‘‘If the two are disposed to fall in with 
our wishes, all well; but I really don't see how we 
are to force their acquiescence otherwise. I for one 
am not disposed to attempt, nor to precipitate the 
result, if attained at all. Audrey is ’—he paused a 
second to reckon her age—‘‘ only sixteen.” 

“And Audrey’s mother was only sixteen when you 
married her. Don’t deceive yourself, Elmer. Au- 
drey has arrived at the age when romantic senti- 
ment has its fullest sway, and she is of that head- 
strong disposition that will rush into some early en- 
tanglement, if noebing, worse. You'll have to par- 
don a little plain speaking from me, not in the light 
of censuring you, but to call your d more accu- 
rately to the true case. You have been so bound up 
in your studies as not to be aware of audney A tran- 
sitionary moods. It’s not a pleasing subject to 
dwell upon, this of comparing her with her unfortu- 
nate mother, but Audrey has inherited many of the 
same intense traits.’’ It was not_a pleasant subject 
for even Darcy Casselworth. The memory of the 
woman whom he had both loved and hated, whose 
banishment from home and husband and child was 
due to him, was scarcely a mepronch. but there was 
a deep-rooted, lingering jealousy which left him 
strongly disinclined to discuss her as she had been, 
faulty, brilliant, wayward, but generous, true, and 
noble, under the variable surface, fascinating even 
there through all, with the unconscious dupe of his 
slow, steady-moving schemes. *‘* You know too well 
what was the result of the indulgence with which 
her slightest wish was cri met; it was your mis- 
fortune to suffer most. I don’t mean that Audre, 
would prove so intractable and unreasoning, but 
do fear that she may rush through sheer perversity 
into an unhappy union, With Gilbert, whom she 

known since her earliest years, and who thor- 
oughly understands her disposition, her truest 
chance of happiness will be secured. She took an 
absurd prejudice against him when a child which 
she may possibly have treasured up through all the 
ears since—she is rather remarkable for her re- 
nitive memory, you know, In sucha case I really 
think you will consult her permanent welfare by an 
interposition of your authority.” 

It was a rather long pralnde to the real fact which 
he wished to impress, but his very superfluity of so- 
licitous expressions prevented his cousin from de- 
tecting the one true grain concealed in all the chaff 
—the fact that his influence was to be brought to 
bear in coercing Audrey’s will, if it should ve at 
that. He was distressed and confused at this serious 
presentation of the case. His long term of seclusion, 
which had weaned him from warm sympathies with 
humanity at large, left him equally at a loss to re- 
spond to the quick passion, which it was reasonable 
be Eaten would gain sway over the guileless, girlish 

a 


eart. 

“Then let us hope it may not come to that,” he 
answered, despondingly. ‘“ Let Gilbert plead his own 
cause when he comes. Jshall have no objection to 
SUNOUUGHIE Same engagement, if there be one, at the 
Jete, even though it seems out of reason to contem- 
plate marrying Audrey to any one for years yet.” 

It was not the concession Mr. Darcy Casselworth 
wanted, but he saw there was nothing more to be 
gained by continuing the subject then. 

“You will have no objection, I am perfectly well 
aware,” he thought, discontentedly, “You would 
have no objection to the demolishment of the spheres 
and the creation of a new concourse so long as your 
particular little orbit chanced to be spared. It’s the 
Prospect: of troubling yourself to oppose her, more 
than any conscientious scruple of the right of it, that 
is having its weight now.” 

It is possible that he was half right in his judg- 
ment, and it may have been to escape & more un- 
pleasant contemplation that his cousin referred to 
the original topic of their conversation. 

“This sele, Darcy, and arrangements pertaining 
are quite out of my line, It will probably drop alto- 
gether unless you take the responsibility. ye 

ou take up your quarters at the Home: ead until it, 
is over. 

“But Gilbert,” suggested Darcy, hesitating. ‘‘I 
am looking for him any day now.’ 

“There’s room enough for Gilbert, too, should 


hope. Why, this was home proper efore he 
went to his A/ma Mater; do you imagine I’d be apt 
to shut its doors against him now?" 


It was the only assurance needed to gain the un- 
qualified consent of Gilbert's father, 

“And if you with me in thinking it best,” 
said he, “I would advise greg Fite they ape 
1 don't quite like this idea of throwing her into 


society first under such a lax dispensation as Mrs. 
Glenhaven's. She can afford to be indiscriminate, 
but Audrey's impressible nature is apt to take fire 
at any sort of provocation.” 

Elmer Casselworth could be decided, however, 
when he had once roused himself to settle a point in 
his own mind. He had given his promise to Mrs. 
Glenhayen; she was unexceptionable, and Audre 
was quite safe in her charge. The child shoul 
have the week and such enjoyment as might be 
found in it, come of it what would. 

That ended the matter, It was during the post- 
prandial hour and the owner of the Homestead had 
fost himself in the nap which was one of his daily in- 
dulgences, when Stephens looked into the library to 
find Darcy there alone. 

“Begging .your pardon, sir, it’s a lady to see Mr. 
Casselworth, and he mayn’t like to be disturbed. I 
thought I had better ask you first.” 

* Any name, Stephens?” 

** No name, sir.” 

“Quite possible that she meant me, as my cousin 
is not in the habit of seeing lady visitors. Mrs. 
Glenhaven’s call a few days ago was only the ex- 
ception proving the rule. Iwill see the lady—time 
enough to call Elmer afterward if the occasion re- 
quires it.” 

CHAPTER Lx. 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 

Wonperine a little, Darcy Casselworth leisurely 
walked the length of passage intervening between 
the library and the drawing-room. 

**Inconsiderate of Stephens to show a stranger in 
there,” was the thought in his mind. “In this day 
of straggling agents of all sorts, Woman's. Rights 
advocates in precept and example, adventuresses 


‘and impostors, a room like that offers a tolerabl 


rich field of harvest. Suppose now I should find it 
empty not only of the nameless stranger, but of all 
the charming bits of virtu which my admirable 
cousin—” 

There Mr. Casselworth’s supposition was cut short 
and he stopped still as if shot. It was the most or- 
dinary of sounds which resulted in that marked 
effect. The parlor doors stood wide open in that 
sultry summer weather and through them now float- 
ed the snatch of a subdued strain, with an almost 
inaudible accompaniment upon Audrey’s piano 
which occupied a niche there. Certainly voice an 
song must have taken forcible hold upon his atten- 
tion to bring him to that sudden stand-still. 

They brought back a certain episode in his life, 
passed something like a score of years before, and 
poe actor in one of the minor scenes played out 
ong ago. He had plenty heavier sins to answer for in 
the catalogue of transgressions which he half ac- 
knowledged as such than the deceit he had prac- 
ticed to bring a favorable result out of the threaten- 
ing prospect that time had presented; nevertheless 
it rose up suddenly now as some Banquo’s ghost out 
of his past. He half smiled a second later, and with 
two steps more stood upon the threshold, 

It was the apesoaen of sunset without. That lum- 
inary hung still a burning globe against the glowing 
western horizon. Crimson clouds were massed like 
flaunting banners in some heavenly Gavmphal pro- 
cession, and luminous belts of purple and orange 
faintly traced themselves far across the northern 
sky. The rosy gleams streaming into the room 
lighted it with almost mid-day splendor. Streamed 
in to rest upon costly furniture, rich gildings, works 
of art in painting and statuary, long mirrors, misty 
draperies, all contrasting oddly with the low calling 
and dark old paneled wall, remaining as they ha 
been in the generation of Casselworths that flour- 
ished a hundred years ago, when the grim old pile 
had gone up, a marvel of elegant newness—streamed 
over all to concentrate, as it were, upon the one oc- 
cupant of the luxurious room, 

woman who had placed herself upon the music- 
stool, with one hand lightly touching the keys. Her 
head was turned, her eyes fixed upon the open 
entrance, and as Darcy Casselworth appeared there, 
rose up and advanced a step. It was a tall, stately, 
et sinuous figure revealed in the garish light, a fair 
‘ace somewhat faded, but ing marks of no 
ordinary beauty past, and hair of a dead-red gold 
banded at the back of her shapely head. There was 
anunmoving delicate tint upon her otherwise slight- 
y sallow, slightly thin cheeks, a ripe bloom upon the 
ull, sensuous lips whose unfluctuating shade might 
have hinted to the observant of an artificial cause, 
but aside from this it was still a remarkable face, 
The features were good, though a trifle masculine in 
eut, the brow full and low, and gray eyes set under 
brows so accurately arched and well defined that 
a again was presented a suspicion of artificial 


Darcy Casselworth stopped short ea The 
change that flickered across his well-trained coun- 
tenance was so imperceptible as scarcely to be called 
a change, 

“Waustia—Faustia, surely! The very last person I 
could possibly have expected to see—here, I mean,”’ 

‘* And why not here, Mr. Casselworth?” 

“There's no accounting for human tastes—for 
woman’s tastes, perhaps I should say. I did not 
suppose you would care to putin an appearance in 
propria persona in my cousin's house after a couple 
of episodes dating at different and remote periods 
and Thearing rather directly upon his hopeful plans 
at those times.” 

“Yet I assure you those two episodes were among 
the most ppiansing episodes of my life—a life not so 
overcrowded by pleasing reminiscences but they can 
shine clearly from those remote periods, I won't say 
as beacons of hope for other and similar pleasing 
experiences. ‘Oh, come ye in friendship or come fe 
in war’—how do we meet, Darcy? Own that the 
surprise of finding me here is not a felicitous one, if 
you are disposed to be at daggers’ points.” 

He made a little gesture of protest; his cool, well- 
bred countenance settled into unmoving ealm. 

“ Never that, = a ne r aa Paasties, ae 
way, are you 1) ‘austia’ si yad imagine 
that the price of a certain invaluable service render- 
Cor ets have resulted in a tranformation before 

“As was the case. Iam Mrs. Leland now—not a 
bad name to have gained if no other advantage came 
of the change. It is worth some trouble and for- 
bearance to wear a name with such an eminently 
respectable and yet unpretentious sound; it is quite 
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a step gained in the way of standing-room among in- 
ney respectable people, Mrs. Leland, relict of 
the late, etc., is a better introduction than Faustia, 
amateur artist, caterer to public tastes; or later, the 
more sounding appellation and taking title by which 
I was known for a brief and brilliant. period. I 
wonder if it would please you any to hear me say 
that I am thoroughly satisfied with my name as it: is, 
and that I have not come with a deep design on hand 
in the way of effecting another change—to the old 
and envied one of Casselworth for instance?” 

“You have not saidit, Mrs. Leland!” 

“How discriminating we are! As ever far-sighted 
clear headed, iron-hearted! Noone need apprehend 
danger to you, Mr, Darcy Casselworth.” 

With a simple inclination of his tall head he ignor- 
ed the tremor of plaintive reproach conveyed in 
her tones. 

“Tam to understand that the heretofore unsus- 
pected Mr. Leland—poor man!—has passed from ex- 
istence, then?’’ 

“Mr. Leland—poor man!—was doubtless well 
enough satisfied to take the passage. For me—well 
my loss was his gain, you know, so to be hoped at 
least, and I was resigned. Poor, dear old gentleman! 
he was troubled with a bad liver and a credulous 
imagination, which led him to see things in a rather 
distorted light sometimes, If wehad the misfortune 
to agitate trifling disagreements occasionally, I can 
safely say that all ill-will was buried with him. Oh, 
the grave! the grave! it covers all errors—for which 
let us return thanks.” 

“May Lask to what. circumstance the honor of this 
visit may be referred? I had scarcely anticipated 
that Cassel should know the pleasure of your pres- 
ence again, much less that the Homestead should 
be brightened thereby.” 

“You have not enlightened me yet as to whether 
we are to be covert friends or open foes. Shall we 
resurrect the buried hatchet, or sign the continu- 
ance of the truce which was patched up to our mu- 
tual advantage on a certain occasion of yore? I owe 
you some consideration for your generous acknowl- 
edgment of that later service.”’ 

“Which was meant to end there—that you must 
have understood. Every man has his énemies, I 
suppose; but it is bad policy to make unnecessary 
ones, I can be of use to you, you have but to 
command,” 

“Then be kind enough to report to Mr. Cassel- 
worth that I shall do myself the pleasure of becom- 
ing an inmate of the Homestead for a season. He 
will be only too willing to accede to any proposition 
of yours without troubling himself to seek the rea- 
son of it, unless he has changed mightily since my 
acquaintance with him,” 

A smile, half-contemptuous, half-amused, crossed 
Mr, Casselworth’s lips. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Leland, your request is so 
exceedingly moderate, so particularly easy to com- 
ply with, my surprise is augmented at its presenta- 
tion, Now, if you, had asked for some special mark 
of favor, some service difficult to accomplish, I 
should have considered the granting of ita balance 
to our old account, if itis not yet balanced. Butthe 
preference of that simple demand astonishes me— 
the only drawback to its immediate consummation 
lying in the fact that my cousin never receives lady 
visitors, and I really can't imagine that any linger- 
ing remembrance of an impressible period in bis 
life, some twenty years ago, would induce him to 
make an exception in even your favor, He has 
bookwormed himself into something of an ascetic 
recluse since the culmination of certain domestic 
misfortunes; developed some latent self-indulgent 
traits which might object to the overthrow of his 
usual household regulations for the matter of ac- 
commodating you. I should have stipulated that 
the demand came within the bounds of reasonable 
probability.” 

“As you like, Mr. Casselworth. I think the re- 
cital of an ‘ower true tale’ which I can tell will 
effect as much as your influence might do,” 

In his heart of hearts Darcy Casselworth knew 
that he dared not provoke her on to telling that 
which, while it might not gain her much advantage, 
could not fail in working him irremediable harm, 
He distrusted and feared her in his soul, but no trace 
of his deepest emotions marred the perfect serenity 
0. nis face, 

“Tmean whatI say, nevertheless. Of course Ican 
have no objection to your entering the Homestead, 
if you_are so disposed, and can effect the means. 
What I do say is that no influence of mine is.apt to 


bring about such a result, Whether here or a thou- 
sand miles away can make but little difference to 
me. The tale you might tell will never de told, as 


you very well know; with ail your old daring and 
recklessness of consequences, you would not make 
an avowal which would reflect. only to your disfavor, 
and none to. any practical advantage.” Tam honest 
in meaning that I will be of service in any way I can, 
In the first place let me ask why have you come 
here at all?” 

They had both stood thus far, buf now she sunk 
down into a chair that was near, folding her white 
hands across her lap, looking steadily forward up 
into his very eyes. large loose shawl of some 
white filmy texture which had been draped about 
her shoulders fell back, Her dress was of black 
silk, a flimsy, shabby thing which had lost its luster, 
and the little lace bonnet, which she had not re- 
moved, had a crushed and drooping look no amount 
of pulling and straightening could invest with fresh- 
ness. His calculating eye, which omitted nothing, 
took in these details which scarcely one man out of 
a hundred would have observed. Men seldom are 
observant as regards a woman's dress, so the woman 
herself be moderately fair tolook upon. Ninety-nine 
of the hundred would have seen in her a fine igure, 
a well-preserved face, an abundance of glossy, glow- 
ing hair, a fair hand and a stately, graceful car $ 
but the man before her passed these to observe the 
flimsy, limp attire, which was in a manner dignified 
by the way of wearing it. The glance assured him 
of the one motive which had a telling influence. 

“Hear the man! Why have I come here—/ere of 
all places in the world? ‘He asks that when I would 
have been reigning mistress here for twenty years 
pase but for him. He asks that after my joining 

im in visiting the whole en ge of the mis- 
crm abe) made upon the head of his weak dupe and 
glance down at the shabby silk, the flimsy 


He asks it seeing these— with a scornful 
cheap 
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shawl, the ungloved hands—‘“ asks it knowin; 
the ee he paid me once has been mel 
ng long ago, and that the extreme of poverty 
which was at theroot of my ambition twenty years 
ago, has driven me to the desperate strait of com- 
ing here to him.” 
arcy Casselworth breathed a soft, imperceptible 
and inaudible sigh of relief. She had not come to 
ive him trouble then, to drive him to his wits’ end 
baffling either the mercenary calculations or the 
malignant enmity of a ees. unscrupulous 
woman, The assurance which he had maintained 
upon the surface extended to an inward glow. 

“Then it was me to whom you came?” 

“T went first to the Cassel House—I knew you had 
pnpartments there—and they directed me here. Iam 
lodged at a miserable little private place near the 
depot for a ar or two only. I couldn’t make an 
appearance in this guise in any place where I am 
likely to be recognized hereafter. Mrs. Leland, of— 
any responsible position you like here at the Home- 
stead shall not care to be confounded with the dingy, 
travel-stained, poverty-stamped, angie passenger by 

the Pittsburg morning mail, who is happy in having 
c e to secure a second-floor sleeping closet in a 
filthy side alley boarding-house, where more respec- 
table or more fortunate representatives of the genus 
woman are never deluded.” 

“ Still referring to that impossible theme, a place 
here in the Homestead. It és impossible, Faustia, 
but any other way I may be able to aid you—” 

“There is no other way. You might give me 
money as you have done before this, but in three 
months’ time, if it were a rather liberal sum, I would 
be back to this dead level of shabby respectability— 
not at all the level I was born to grace, notwith- 
standing its magnetic powers. I have assured my- 
self of the prospect well enough to know that it is 
not impossible. The Homestead is to be thrown 
open soon. The prospective heiress of the Cassel- 
worth domain, of its full rent-rolls and its pleasant 
privileges, is to be formally presented to the very 
select society about. There is to be a fete and gen- 
eral rejoicing over the eyent—or is it the occasion of 
the home-coming erudite nephew, whom village ru- 

mor has settled as the future lord of the prospec- 
tive heiress and her comfortable rent-rolls, that de- 
mands the rejoicing? All the same in either case. 
Have you not considered that the fair little debutante 
will need the 2 of a friend, the advice of an 
older and wiser head than her own?—one competent 
to instruct, willing to assimilate? Miss Mallory is 
too staid, too subordinate, her experience too narrow, 
her talents too limited, to think of contesting the 
field. Call the place that of com on, or what you 
will, it is the one I shall certainly obtain—certainly 
as there és a Jete and a following of thd present pro- 
gramme.” 

The meaning of the latter words was too obvious 
to be mistaken, He had followed her closely, re- 
viewed the field, and was in now to yield the 
point with the ready tact he could call to com- 
mand, He ee. that some of the vindictive 
spirit which been stirred in her first a score of 

\ ears before, yet tl and might be fanned into 


that 


ctive force if he should so will it. He had held an 
‘lement of power over her, as he had done over 
other women in his time, which might be made to 
subserve his own purposes still. 

“T had not thought of that,” he said, slowly. “It 
may even prove possible in that way.” 

“You can make it possible. It was knowing that 
which led me to seek you first. You have not been 
his ruling genius this long to failina triflenow. I 
have references which you can use or retain at your 


pe che! but unless you assure me the place is to 
6 gained, I shall take occasion to present them in 
person to the ostensible master of the Homestead.” 


He slightly elevated his eyebrows in mute ques- 
tioning as he stretched out hand to receive the 
papers she placed on it. 

“The deluded man has no mind or no mastery over 

lf even, as you very well know. I don’t care 
to see you at my dingy lodging; it ht excite 
comment or draw suspicion, but yo sili drop a 
line into the post-office to-morrow, appris me of 
my engagement to the ition,"” 
“You are very confident,’ he said, absently un- 
folding the references, 

‘“‘T have the best assurance for confidence.” 

“In these?” He glanced one after another at the 
written lines, that amused, contemptuous smile 
curling his thin lips again. ‘They are flatterin 
vouchers of Mrs. Leland’s utmost respectability an 
varied pe te na eg bearing the most unexcep- 


tionable signatures, but it is my duty to tell you that 
as suc counterfeits, they are miserable fail- 
ures. 


*Tam well aware that my talent is misapplied 
when so brought into requisition,” she answered, 
coolly. “I never hope to become an adept in the 
art. By the way, if the note to-morrow should con- 
tain a check; or no, say a bill—checks are more apt 
to be dubious handling—in lingering consideration 
for the ples Sarat? hip acknowledged at the outset: 
it will be esteemed asafavor. These cautious Casse’ 
shopmen, milliners and dressmakers, might make 
objection to taking my note of hand; such sordid 
people are apt to be universally euspiclous. I can be 
eady and shall prefer coming the last of the week— 
you might mention that along with the rest. Ihave 
he pleasure of saying au revoir, Mr. Casselworth.” 

She inclined her head with graceful motion, gath- 
ered the white filmy shaw] about her shoulders, and 
walked out of the room and away from the house 
without an additional word. The rosy glow had 
quite died away from the low, long parlor by this 
time. Shadows lay thick in the niche where the 

iano stood, and stretched themselves in lengthen- 
gloom across the floor, but the fading light lin- 
gered yet upon Darcy Casselworth’s immovable face 
as he stood still, letting his gaze follow her receding 
form until it was lost behind the shrubbery, from 
his station near one of the long, narrow west win- 
dows which opened directly upon the lawn. 

“A woman with that much audacious, cool assur- 
ance, is scarcely advisable as an enemy," he mused, 
“where the same may be secured as an active ally. 
Time has wrought upon the fair Faustia, but not 
with the irreparable results one might have expect- 
ed. She has all the stateliness of a queen—a queen 
in shabby silk and a bonnet, who doesn't dis- 


dain the trifling inaccuracies of forgery and black- 
wailing in-her daily career, There may be danger 


in Sates ber. here, and there certainly would be 
in denying her admittance In the choice of two 
evils take the least and twist it into the shape of a 
benefit—a result I don’t despair of effecting in re- 
gard to this.” 

“Himer *’—he said to his cousin, later that even- 
ing—* you were wishing for a woman’s advice dur- 
ing our talk of the morning, were you not? Random 
wishes are apt to be like the pot of gold under the 
end of the rainbow—always just out of reach, but 
yours stand a fair chance of being gratified. Sin- 
noe, enough I had an application for the post of 

onor which includes companionship to Audrey, 
and the exercise of taste, ingenuity or talent, in 
practical results where the occasion may demand 
them, Iagreed to present the case to you for de- 
cision. If you were serious in your thought of such 
a person, I think you could not be better suited. The 
lady is Mrs, Leland—and who beside, do you sup- 

se? Imade the discovery more through happy 
accident than decided remembrance—no other than 
the dashing, pretty amateur, Faustia, who was one 
of Mrs. Glenhaven's whims a score of years ago, 
and whom we were both sufficiently impressible to 
grow a trifle tender over. Idon’t wonder at the fact 
so much since I’ve seen her bo she certainly car- 
ries her own in the face of old Time with remark- 
able ease.”’ 

““ Faustia—Faustia!” repeated the younger cousin, 
reflectively. He had been on the point of disclaim- 
ing any serious thought of such an engagement until 
the name caught his attention. ‘‘ Yes, I recollect. 
A tall, red-haired girl who sung like an angel and 
vee like asylph. Do as you think best, Darcy. 

ou know more of what is needful than I profess to 
have a suspicion of.” 

“The ‘tall, red-haired girl’ would scarcely feel 
flattered by that recollection,” thought Darcy, com- 
placently. ‘She will find you poor game for angelic 
wiles and sylph-like graces if she is even inclined to 
exert such, I fancy.’ 

Mrs. Leland, in ‘a shabby morning dishabille and 
slippers wofully down at the heel, in her little 
dingy second floor room of the side-alley lodging, re- 
ceived the letter of Ha oeranl from the messenger 
whom her impatience had dispatched twice unsuc- 
eessfully during the morning. It inclosed a couple 
of bank notes, the sight of which brightened the 
gray eyes that jooked dull and heavy as if from loss 
of sleep. The face was less attractive in the bright 
pate of morning light than it had been under the 

ttle rusty lace headpiece in the Homestead parlor 
on the previous evening. The faint trace of color 
had disappeared from the slightly-thin cheeks, the 
rather pale complexion was haggardly sallow now. 
She looked down at the rustling notes which slgni- 
fied so many fresh additions to her shabby, rusty 
wardrobe with a very visible break of her ennuied 
expression. Eviden Mrs. Leland’s hardy assur- 
ance had its de; of assumption above the reality. 

“The sight of that is like a reprieve,” she said, 
herself, To think how near bleak despondency I 
was before that happy, thought came to save me. 
doubted the result of it until this moment, but this 
reassures me of my own importance. Who knows 
what more it may amount to yet?” 

And with that she fell diligently to work, dressing 
for that ecstatic delight to women of her kind, a 
shopping excursion and a call on the dressmaker, 


CHAPTER X. 
BETWEEN TWO. 

“My last night here—I wonder if it is to be the 
last? There’s not one hly reason why I should 
go back to the Homestead until the unusual, stirring 
event, which agitates the family mind. The place 


was in a horridly unsettled state before you, like the 
darling you are, proved the good angel of my de- 
liverance. Miss Mall is sure to have chronic 


ory 

new and chronic ill-temper for all the time the 
turmoil lasts; and my father may be worried a little 
perhaps at finding the accustomed things out of the 
accustomed places, but beyond that isn’t apt to ob- 
serve that the op ia of transmogrification goes 
gradually on, should be a stumbling-block in 
everybody's way and of no possible use in the house, 
but I have a presentiment that my leave of absence 
will be observed in recalling me_punctually at the 
pe minute the time Sp ae It’s like Po ing from 

he glory of the Ssapics to the dim chill of the frigid 
regions, this of leaving Glenmere for the dull severity 
of the home of my ancestors. Pity it couldn't follow 
—_ venerable example and molder into kindred 

ust,” 

‘““Where’s your veneration for bag te Au ? 
The architecture of a past ape surviving in 1e 
flomestead is something to take pridein. There’s 
just one thingI have to regret in regard to. our 

lace and family; we are so unromantically modern. 

there’s any one thing I'm inclined to envy you it 
is that ‘ve gloomy old pile: 


‘The high-embowered roof 
With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied dows richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light—’ 
those are elements of grand old ession which we 
of a newer growth can not counterfeit.” 
big? wish with all my heart that you could take the 


origin: 

“And I wish that your presentiments may end as 
Ihave an idea presentiments usually do, in a con- 
trary result. It shall not be through lack of the ef- 
fort if it doesn’t. I shall ask mamma to send Ma- 
thilde over in the morning, begging Mr. Cassel- 
worth’s permission for your continued stay; he 
seems indulgent enough to let you have that much 


liberty. 

PF The result would probably depend upon which 
Mr. Casselworth decided the request. Uncle Darcy 
is sure to be there before this time, and to have per- 
suaded papa that he has committed some heinous 
transgression in ever permitting me to come at all. 
I kmow him, and I know he not rest until I’m 
safe under his eye again. There’s no knowing what 
extremity uncle Darcy's intolerable surveillance 
may drive me to yet. I believe I'd be willing ‘to 
take for good or take for ill’ the very first masculine 
who — do himself the favor of apprecia' my 
unquestionable eligibility for the simple sake of see- 
ing the blank look of disappointment which would 
paint itself upon his usually stony countenance, 


Always provided, of course, that said masculine is 
not my cousin Gilbert, who will doubtless come 
home ready primed with the important question.” 

“Provided, further, I suppose, that he wears the 
face of a demi-god and comes in the reverse state of 
the prince of the fairy tale—ready to be restored to 
his native grandeur by the distressed damsel whom 
he rescues.” 

There was just the slightest touch of resentment 
in the speech, so well concealed, however, that Au- 
drey did not aoe dd it. Miss Glenhaven was not one 
to openly avow the sense of injury she might expe- 
rience at the desertion of a favored admirer, nor to 
bear malice toward the unconscious cause of that 
result. A little tinge of unusual color lingered on 
Audrey's cheek, though her laugh was free and un- 
embarrassed; 

“Of course again, Lora, I always was an admirer 
of masculine perfection, I think I should die sooner 
than deliberately choose a decidedly ugly man as a 
consort through life. I can imagine no surer means 
to nip the tender passion in the bud, than an ill- 


| formed nose or contorted mouth, coarse features or 


watery eyes or ae hair in the object of hopeful 
pretensions. All that is of less importance, how- 
ever, than the question of whether or no I shall have 
an extension of leave.” 

‘“ The important question at the present moment, 
I believe, is whether Fab intend to dress, Miss Au- 
drey Casselworth, Here am I already plumed out 
for the evening, while you have done nothing but sit 
there with your arms crossed upon the table, and 
those great eyes of yours following every motion of 
mine as though you suspected me of some felonious 
intention.” 

“Say rather, as if I couldn't sufficiently admire 
the ‘rare and radiant’ vision you present in that sil- 
ver tulle and pink roses.” 

“What an indiscriminate flatterer! Yesterday 
it was the azure with illusion that claimed your 
admiration, and the day before there was not. 
half so sweet as white over mauve—” 

“Like the Irishman’s sweethearts—troth, but the 
last is always the swatest!” 

‘Mathilde, take that youn 
her up in your best style. 
the finishing touches,” 

“By all means, proceed with the finishing touches, 
Mathilde. I am more interested in the operation 
perhaps than you imagine, I am storing up infor- 
mation against the time when I shall have to submit 
to a like process, and endeavoring to reconcile my- 
self to the novel experience of sitting under a maid's 
hands for forty-five mortal minutes without once 
stirring. It’s a full hour since you made the first 
move toward dressing, Lora, and I'll be ready yet 
before you have your roses and your flounces pro- 
perly settled!” 

“You know nothing of trouble yet, Audrey. Fancy 
Fong through this same operation every day of your 

fe, or of having the weight of a braid or a curl awry 
Pe upon your mind. If a person might go 
through life in a dishabille!” 

“T never suspected you of being such an extremist, 
Lora, But, now I suppose it is time that I am ‘up 
and doing,’ ” 

“What have you to wear, Audrey?” 

““ White—always white. we ie cambric this time, 
and my corals, for all the world like a baby in its 
first walking-clothes.” 

Nevertheless it was a fair ot oe picture 
Audrey presented when she clasped the pretty pink 
necklace and turned herself about for inspéction. 
The cambric was sheer and fine, not at all deservin 
to be stigmatized as “ stuffy,” the infant waist of a 


lady in charge and do 
can afford to wait for 


ternate rows. of tucks and inserting with 
in neck and sleeves—one of those school-girl garbs 
soon to be cast aside for the full dress of acknow- 
ledged young ladyhood—was charmingly unique and 
quite in place with her girlish fairness, 

“Will you pack the rest for me, you good Ma- 
thilde? I fancy that my sensation of expectancy is 
after the manner of a package duly prepared and 
laid aside with the label ‘to be called For? liable to 
the an 4 bed an ae ~5 

e’ll hope for some’ tter—at any rate you 
must not let the contemplation spoil the evaniieg for 
ou. Some one is sure to come, but there are no 
vitations, so we may look for a comparatively 
quiet time.” 

“T wonder what superlatively unquiet might mean 
under this favored roof. How do you manage to 
preserve such perfect equanimity?” 7 should in 
a — of excitement under such delightful provo- 
cation.” 

‘““What would Captain Forrest say to that 
There's a first Le ae for you, Audrey; You 
should have heard him extol your graces—' Open- 
hearted as a child, with the confidence of a 
belle,’ and so much more in the same strain that t 
shall not risk the turning of your flighty little head 
by re pe eed I 

“Much o am sure, for that modicum of 
the captain’s critical ta though on any authori 
less accurate than yours I should have doubted 
his a ein could by any possibility extend be- 

ond his own military tusidthes Are you going 

lown, Lora? What a ridiculous idea it does seem 
for three lone women to fit themselves out in state 
like this for the ostensible purpose of ing soup, 
masticating fowl, and finding one’s best deserts hh 
astrawberry dessert. To be sure, as you say, there’s 
apt to be an audience of some sort before the 
evening is over; but I suppose, dear, particular 
Mrs. Glenhayen would be quite as strict in requiring 
conformance to rule if no such subsequent induce- 
ment was in view.” 

“‘Mamma could not be shocked in any more cer- 
tain way than the disregard of her pet idiosyn- 
crasies, the Alpha and he of which are bound- 
ed in her regard cf what is strictly en regle. But 
is it ible you have not been enlightene: ard- 

e arrangements for the evening? This is our 
‘at home’ night—not ‘at home’ in the general 
sense, but after the somewhat obsolete custom of 
having a i peas breathing-spell once in a while. I 
confess I don’t find muc advantage in it. We 
dress all the same, and some one surely happens in 
to break the monotony of a domestic evening, but 
my dear mamma labors under the happy delusion 
that she and I acquit ourselves of a mutual dut: by 
the attempted observance of it. So to-day inessert 
of our usual dinner we have a quiet little tea an 
hour later, and have chess or cards or music as regu- 


b 


DOUBLY DIVORCED. 


lations of the evening rather than its reliefs, What 
do you think of the prospect, my dear?’ 

“Delightful, since [have you to myself for a full 
hour more than I counted on. What a sleepy after- 
noon it has been, Lora! Let us gO out; for a con- 
tinuance of the ‘daylight dream.’” _ 

With light summer scarfs over their heads the two 
girls went out, down the terrace steps and across 
the sloping, shrubbery-dotted lawn. 16 Serpentine 
drive, all white-pebbled and maple-bordered, was 
vetoed by Audrey, so it. was that wandering aimless- 
ly across the close even turf they struck uponia 
narrow side path and some rustic steps that led into 
grassy, shady lane, which merged, as several other 
lanes did, into the low dreary flat of Wildbank Com- 
mons. 

“ * Will you meet meat the stile, Mary?’ ”’ hummed 
Audrey, and in a twinkling was on the other side. 
‘Do come, Lora, Who would have: suspected the 
existence of this dimly mystic aisle so close to Glen- 
mere—fair Glenmere, which only lacks the novelty 
of all mystery, the absence of all antiquity, that is 
so unexceptionably modern and proper and unro- 
mantic except in the dearest and laziest of easesome 
ways—the romance of unruffled’ quiet and peace 
which is infinitely rarer than the startling scenes in 
general life that make truth stranger than fiction. I 
wonder you overlooked this ancient retreatand these 
century oaks in deploring the recent growth of love- 
ly Glenmere.”’ 

“ But thisis no part nor parcel of lovely Glenmere,” 
Lora answered, ‘‘ You might put all Glenmere into 
a corner of the Homestead grounds and scarcely 
suspect its presence there. Don't you know the 
boundary line of your own birthright—the belong- 


ings it entails, 1 mean? It stops over there at the | 


Commons.” 

“Quite too abruptly, I say. That wild stretch 
would be a relief to the mellow Casselworth fields, 
the model Casselworth groves, and the gloomy Cas- 
selworth forests. I am going to investigate the situa- 


tion and make up my mind between now and the | 


time when I shall come into my proper inheritance 
whether or not to make the Commons a feature o: 
the place.”’ 

They walked on under the almost unbroken shad- 
ow, continuing their thoughtless, girlish chatter, and 


following the way after an abrupt turn left it skirt- | 


ing that wide open flat with its matted tangle of 
rank Brpaies, oxeeping: vines, and low scrubby brush, 
which left the Commons a most undesirable place 
for the exercise of pedestrianism, It was not, im- 
passable even to vehicles, however, as afresh track 
and a trampled, broken trail through the low bushes 
gave evidence, 

“In the name. of all wonders, what next? A car- 
riage track, leading to the lone house of Wildbanik 
Commons! Alas for the sanctity of antiquity, my 
friend, ‘Shall vandal, feet polute these ancient 
halls?’ We may mourn the loss of ancient reminis- 
cence when reformation claims Wildbank Commons 
for its own.” 

“Youare undoubtedly right, Audrey. There stands 
the vehicle now, the sure precursor of expected 
renovation, a furniture van.’ 

“ Before which romance melts like the airy ‘fabric 
of a dream!’ ” 

“My dear child, ave you aware that you have 
dragged me over a fullmile walk? I really shouldn't 
suppose so much sentiment could exist along with 
that resistless ae, I positively shall not stir 
another step forward. I'll be fagged completely out 
by the time we are home again, and too crushed and 
listless. to compere with you for even Captain For- 
rest’s favor to-night,’ ’ 

“You dainty fortune’s favorite! Why didn’t you 
remind me) that you haven’t the inclination to let 
your own feet carry you ins of waxing so plain- 
tively reproachful all at.once? Of course we'll go 
back, and you sha’n’t be put to the fatigue of an 
effort in case of our gallant captain’s appearance, 
How can you be so heartless, Lora? There are all 
three, Mark Ellerslie and Archie Lariston and our 
brave young officer, all fluttering about the candle 
like silly moths singeing their wings close as they 
have yet summoned courage to do in your light.” 

“She never mentions Clement Artrell at all—never 
imagines that a week ago he was the most devoted of 
them all,’ was the bitter thought in Lora’s mind. 
“To think I was so near believing him true! To 
think I was so near giving him ed the love that 
honorable men have thought it no disgrace to sue 
for—almost, but I’m thankful there is such a wide 


onion to that word ‘almost.’ ” 
tanding still where Lora's decided protest had 
checked i 


eir course, & pomiane rolled past out of 
the gloom of the unbroken shadow they had tra~ 
versed, On across the stretch of copssnam the sound 
of hoofs and wheels strangely deadened in the thick 
long grass which covered the way. It rang have 


Oe a her face, al: 
ow fallen over her eat ale 
inful wistfulm Mien eae 
eyes. > 
“Did you see that lady’s face, Lora? Her. vail 
was only partially thrown aside. I had z 


glimpse of her features, but her eyes, luminous dark 
eyes, fixed on mine, gave me a sensation an 
oeYou Cpa Audrey!” 

“You so le, Audrey 
‘ “Th is strange: nothing ever affected me so be- 
ore. 


“You will probably haye the opportunity of re- 

ting the shock—proyiding the appearance of the 

y induced it. Tt must be that slie has taken Wild- 
bank Commons.”” 

By this time a silver dusk had fallen in place of 

the dreamy yellow light which had tempted them 

out, and the evening star had shone tremulously 


down. All. was quiet as though some holy influence 
had deopped its solemn ty The y bac 
through that subdued luminous dusk was scarey 
marked by a word between the girl friends. 
Audrey's bright audacious flow of spirits had sud- 
de de, and the mood of The other 
caught the silent infection, 

. Glenhaven was slowly 


pacing the terrace 
walk, not alone, easting anxious glances toward the 


| quarter of an hour since, 


drive, the curve of which was dimly defined beyond 
neighboring shadows. 

‘*It is not like my daughter to keep me waiting,” 
she was saying, “and how far . Casselworth 
might hold me responsible for Audrey’s wandering 
after the dew begins to fall, really depresses me to 
contemplate. They are such inseparable compan- 
ions since the opportunity has been given them— 
Ah, here at last!’ 

They had come upon the couple pacing the ter- 
race walk unexpectedly, despite the latter's watch- 
ing. It seemed like a stranger's form to both girls 
in that uncertain light—a short, thick set, mascu- 
line form, certainly not one of the ordinary visitors 
at Glenmere, — 

“What a distance you young people must have 
been; I had Mathilde search the grounds for you a 
Has absence conquered 
remembrance to such a degree as this? Lora, Au- 
aura. do neither of you recognize Mr. Gilbert Cassel- 
worth? 

Gilbert Casselworth! the cousin Gilbert whom the 
ruling power at the Homestead had deputed years 
ago \to succeed to the honors of its ownership by 
winning and wedding the inexperienced little heiress 
of the same! Audrey gave him her hand with the 
most simple of formal acknowledgments, and her 
quick, rebellious spirit rising up in arms. For her 
very life’s sake she would not have bidden-him 
““weleome home,” knowing what issue his home- 
coming was meant to bring her. 

They went directly through the open French 
windows into a little bijou of a supper-room. It was 
fitted with pale green and rose-wood, and in the 
center of the room, under the brilliancy of the 
chandelier, the oval table, snowy-draped, glitterin; 
with silver and crystal and fine porcelain, was lai 


for four. Mrs, Glenhaven, with her usual smooth 


| regularity, avoiding =e) toe i flaw in her 
a 


admirable arrangements, found time to order in 
an_ aside the laying of the extra cover. 
dainty little entertainment, elegant in its unusual 
simplicity, but to Audrey’s taste the salads, the 
feathery tea-cakes, the fruit and cold creams and 
custard puis, might have been flavorless and taste- 
less for all her relish of them. 
_ Lora’s prediction that some one was sure to drop 
in was amply fulfilled during the evening. The 
little party of four had scarcely settled in the 
drawing-room when Miss Ellerslie and Mr. Artrell 
augmented the number, and later Archie Lariston 
and Captain Forrest found their way there at separ- 
ate intervals. No better opportunity could have 
offered for contrasting Gilbert Casselworth with 
én near his own age, advantages and station in 
11e, 

Audrey’s cool avoidance at first and lack of 
affectionate greeting had apparently fallen without 
effect. She had read him through in this short time 


Tt was a 


| since her hand had lain for one second in his own 


coldly-clammy palm. ‘That touch had sent a re- 
pulsive chill through her sensitive frame, and the 
compilacently-approving glance of his light-blue eye: 
resting upon her at intervals since expressed hi 
own satisfaction while it made her blood boil with 
indignation at the perfect assurance he rather 
swagge ly maintained. 

She had never been very much troubled by the 
prospect which she knew must open before her 
some day—a day appearing so remote that its evil 
shadow had not touched her—the prospect of having 
her cousin Gilbert plead his suit, backed as she 
knew by the wish of his father and hers, There 
had been a kind of wt betrothal existing, not so 
binding but either might withdraw at their own will, 
but an obligation impressed upon both that they 
were to see each other and make ey reasonable 
endeavor to reconcile themselves to fulfilling the 
hopes based upon their some-time union, if no 
further compliance could be rendered. 

With the first agence of those cold blue eyes chang- 
ing from superciiious scrutiny to a sudden surprise 
of admiration and evident exultation, the same 
chill which his touch had induced went like a 
waye of numb dread over her, and then her passion- 
ate little heart gave an indignant bound and hot, 
angry blood poured into her cheeks to beat a flam- 
ing I protest against the insolence of that fulsome 


ce, 

: How dared he—how dared he—presume upon the 
purpaeition that she was only wai his word to 
bestow herself, fortune and hand and heart, upon 
him? That word he had not been: positive in his 
decision to utter until the promise of the lovely 
child he still remembered was» presented in the 
lovely girlish semblance again before him. She un- 
derstood it all with that fine sense of intuition and 
resented it to her very heart’s core: 

The later entrances had created a diversion and 
left him free to turn his attention individually to 
her. Of scarcely medium hight and thick-set, his 
figure was not entirely ul; he had the clear, 
accurate cut of feature, the light, steely blue eyes, 
the fair hair of the Casselwo race, but his com- 
plexion was florid, a tinge of coarseness about the 
whole face not taken from them. There were some 
ready to pronounce him a handsome man; with bet- 
ter stature he would almost have realized the term. 
Eyen Audrey, prejudiced against him, half admitted 
it with the other t: men before her sight. They 
were all well-made, well-looking men. Captain For- 
rest, huge, brawny, whiskered and swa: —Archie 

on, tall, thin, scholarly, with frank face and 
ePeaner aoe gat Spain pea 
of masculine grace an ollo-like perfection, an 
except with the last, Gilbert. Casselworth could ‘oom 

without very evident detriment. With Clement 
aerell no one could com) so thought the fair, 
inexperienced village grhat that critical et 
and so other pace Cionght ee oe oe 
other women might think again, for all any of them 
there might know of the future, 

“Twas half authorized to take you back to the 
Homestead to-night,” Gilbert said. ‘Little wonder 
they all miss you there.” 

he am glad the authority was not entire.” 

“Then so.am I for your sake. It would have been 
without a doubt had I been going 


night. I came by the afternoon ress and went 
directly to the Homestead after finding father’s 
ents closed. 


Jeoting. 


grand festive o on they are pro- 
‘Pon my word, I hope the affair may prove 


is 


a@ success for the Be of the kind old gentle- 
men; but for myself, I'd be glad to cut short of all 
the crowd if I could—with your delightful society to 
compensate me for the sacrifice.” 

“**Bad taste on your part, I’m afraid.” 

“Not at all; at any rate. Tho e you'll permit me to 
convince you that think otherwise. I go back to 
Cassel and take charge of my father’s apartments 
until he is inclined to take possession again. My 
uncle was kind enough to insist in offering me a 
place out there, but I felt obliged to decline until T 
might know if the arrangement would be perfectly 
agreeable to you.” i 

Audrey sat mute. No word of hers should ever | 
urge him beneath the same roof. He understood 
and raged inwardly, but’ Darcy Casselworth himself 
— not have maintained more perfect outward 
calm, 

“Uncle Elmer directed me to inform you that 
Stephens shall be over to take you home at some 
irik agate Ai early hour to-morrow. Mrs, Glen- 

aven uae a request for your further stay until the 
fete, but Tfear it will scarceiy be granted. There’s 

een some new arrangement made, a companion or 
some such individual engaged, who makes her ap- 
pearance to-morrow, and it Seems you are required 
tobe on hand. I'll go back with an appeal to the 
contrary {f you say the word,” 

He was perfectly sure in his own mind, before she 
had spoken a word, that she would sooner have left 
the pleasant company and gone alone at that mo- 
ment than to willingly incur even so trifling an ob- 


ligation at his hands. 
oh yeeoty & I didn’t expect that much change for 
the better in the little termagant,” he thought. 


“She has the ery of old, slightly improved, 
it’s to be hoped, but very evidently has carried up 
her ancient unfia’ regard forme. What-is to 
be will be, nevertheless, my fair cousin, and your 
will to the contrary must ent or broken,” 

A dim realization of his unspoken thought was 
present. with Audrey. But the time was not. yet 
come when she should realize, to the full, what a 
dogged, cruel, persistent force this man possessed. 

me in the room had been furtively watching the 
be and with no great satisfaction derived there- 
rom, 

“What can that fellow be to you, Audrey?” asked 
Clement Artrell, at a somewhat later hour, in a mo- 
ment when they two stood apart from the rest. 
“Oh, don’t tell me simply—a cousin! Those bold 
looks, and his insolent air of possession, show that 
he at least confidently aspires to more. Iam furi- 
ously jealous, now—I s! be desperately, madly 


j jealous unless you assure me at once I have 1c need 


of cultivating intimacy with the green-eyed monster, 
Are you bound to that—that—distorted egotist? 
Pardon me; somebody, Mrs. Glenhaven herself, 
hinted there was an old terete rcp 

Matters had scarcely Pb ree ar enough be- 
tween them to warrant Mr, Artrell quite in adoptin 
that aggrieved tone, but he had not studied pirl- 
nature. pretty extensively for a half-dozen years of 
his life without oe his cue rather accurately to 
the particular one with whom he might have to deal. 

“There is not; there never will be,’’ Audrey an- 
swered, ionately,. ‘I used to hate him; I am 
not sure but I hate still.” : 

“If I could only nape to hear you say that you 
id me,” ee aia oh 

e rose-tinge 81 er very temples, the 

sweet face lowered suddenly before fis ardent raze, 
the sudden plight tremor of her fair little hands, 
repeated it in anguage plain enough for his experi- 
enced eye to read, but there was no place to make 
his certainty absolute, He was very well content to 
leave it so, secure in his own self-congratulation as 
though her own fresh young lips had really uttered 
their first confession of love—secure that no per- 
suasions of Gilbert Casselworth could eradicate the 
impression made by his own exquisite features, elo- 
quent eyes and pleading tongue. 


CHAPTER XI, 


‘et not what one knowing the 
ead of the house would have 
knew and cared 


stless and weary-eyed in the clear, bright morning. 
Mrs. Gh ven had received her eux at the 
breakfast, and was sincere in her regret that the 


original little creature who had given azest to all 
her projects of the week past was not itted to 
remain under her generous wing for a longer time. 

‘With a little training, alittle toning down, Audrey 
will succeed in making a decidedly fine appearance, 
she had concluded af: one day’s interested obser- 
vance of the girl’s peculiarities. “It is wonderful 
that she is so unobtrusiv quietly 
thoroughly at her ease, after her, for all practical 
p 8, total seclusion, with no better model pre- 
sented than may lie in Miss Mallory’s stern ungainli- 
ness. Things might have been very different! 

So they migh mere surface-skimming, wenn a 
loving Mrs. Glenhaven. Very different in other ways 
than simply cultivating the girl’s natural talents, or 
fostering her pardonable foibles as they stood into 
perp ree vanities by instilling the lifé-long lesson 
of her own self-importance. Thin g8 might have 
been different; she might have been spared much 
pain a great, nameless fear and horror of dread in 

e time to eome, but it is to be questioned if her 
brave, strong nature and true heart would have 
borne-up if herchildhood had been happier, her life 
more tenderly guarded. 

“You are sure to drive MAb 

tS) 


two, Lo 
romise me that. ee peed 


the unknown ogress who 


tens me! And then my wardrobe is to come in 
a day or two under the Eee rE of amaid, Tam 
really quite overpoivered sha a ear of the cul- 
minating agined 


honors. I always a sels Wasa 
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comparatively primitive nature of entertainment. 
something sweetly pastoral, free and easy and all 
that, but it seems this is to be a full-dress affair ‘and 
only the creme de la creme of the county introduced, 
after the style of the delightful picnic of a few days 
ago. Ionly hope it may prove a tithe as pleasant, 
Good-by, darling, till we meet again.” 

She ran down the steps then to where Stephens 
and the carriage waited. 

**So much trouble, and for me!. Really I begin to 
fancy myself of importanee. A. walk home this 
lovely morning would not have been a very formida- 
ble undertaking, and it seems such a mere mite of a 
distance with the blacks ahead. They look skittish, 
Stephens.” 

‘*Tt’s the first they've been in the harness for a 
week, Miss Audrey. They need something to take 
their 5 t down. . I'd like to give them a free 
stretc 
sel soon as you. are safe b 

“Who gave you the order 

“Tm not under orders exactly. That’s the inten- 
tion though, as I heard. Mr. Darcey remark. Some 
lady, as he was telling Miss Mallory, would be taking 
a top place in the Homestead, which is hard on Miss 
itallory as Jsay. Lawks, miss! she’s been a sort of 
cap-sheaf since—” Stephens cut himself short. He 
was one of the staid old servitors who had alternated 
from the Homestead to the modern mansion which 
had been closed and deserted these eight years past. 
Since the date when her mother’s sh, there had 
come to such a sorrowful, undeserved 


c at the Homestead.” 


words, 
perfect fairness of the sentence which had banished 
ier; he was one of the few whose sympathy 
throughout had been upon the weaker side, but his 
employer's young wife had been extremely kind to 
him, and he might not be meena as an impartial 
judge. But Stephens was discreet, and complied 
with the rule which from the very outset had abol- 
ished Etoile’s name from mention in the household; 
but, under all, that lingering gratitude, not to say 
devotion to her cause, left him more ardent in the 
service of her daughter. 

** 4—companion, Gilbert said, Ihave an idea that 
the lady will not be any the worse for waiting. Do 

ive the beauties the long run they are needing. Sea 

amlet, how restless he is under the curb, Il be 
responsible for all consequences, and who knows 
but the trifling precaution may be needed to insure 
the neck of that interesting unknown person, the 
coming companion? I’m not in the least afraid of 
my own.” 

Mephens’ own inclinations did not reqnire much 
urging from her to be carried into effect. He turned 
his horses’ heads in a direction contrary to that in 
which the Homestead lay, and gave them afree rein. 
They were off like a shot. The peaked roofs and 
tapering church spires of Cassel were left far behind 
and along stretch of clear road ahead. It was two 
of the afternoon when they returned from that drive, 
prolonged beyond Stephens’ first intention, when 
once the exhilaration carried in the fresh.air, and of 

passing over distance at that securely rapid rate, 
had taken effect. As for Audrey, she was in an 
intoxication of delight. 

“ Oh, the darlings!” she said, leaning forward, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes bright, her hair blown about 
her fair, slender throat. “Talk of racing with the 
wind after this! I say, Stephens, I mean to train 
Hamlet for my saddle-horse.soon as ever I have a 
nahi, There’s one to come with my wardrobe, papa 
Said. 

“Hamlet, Miss Audrey? Better try Black Eagle. 
Hamlet is too hard with the bit for a lady’s horse.” 

“Tamlet or none!’ Audrey declared, in a tone 
that left it decided in Stephens’ mind that she meant 
to have her own way regarding the matter, 

She was flushed and radiant still when. she sprung 
from the carriage at the Homestead gates; defiant 
in the face of Darcy Casselworth, who stood. there 
Sat, beating the bushes about with his light 
walking-stick. 

“*Upon my word, my man, you take a rather lib- 
eral allowance of time for driving to Glenmere and 
back. I thought you were to follow instructions 
by zoing to the Cassel House for Mrs, Leland at 
twelve.’ 

“You forgot to give the order, uncle Darcy. 
Stephens had an idea you might require him, but I 
was sure of it being a mistake, You aresounexcep- 
tionably precise, you know, Stephens isn’t in fault, 
at any rate.” 

“Very well, my dear, if you are willing to shoul- 
der the blame. I've been put tosome inconvenience, 
but that is a matter of no consequence, I presume.’ 

“Dear me, what a pity, uncle Darcey! I'm sure it 
was very thoughtless of—somebody, but I don’t sup- 
pose two hours’ lack of. responsibility will sexiountsl 
aiect. Mrs. Leland, if that’s her name. I suppose 
it’s needless to ask if this new addition to the house- 
hold is owing to your kind efforts.” 

“Not owing, Aadrey, and I can’t say that I ap- 

rove it, You may turn back to the village at once, 
tephens; I’m going there myself.” 

He took the place she had so lately occupied with 
a backward glance at the tall, slender figure going 
lightly up the broad walk. 

“Very little encouragement would give that girl 
complete rule over every soul in the house,” he 
thought. “She would be at swords’ points with 
Faustia without ever seeing her if she imagined I 
was interested in having her there. I'm not, par- 
ticularly, but in making the best of the affair t pro- 
pose to be, Confounded bore to have my ealcula- 
tions upset.at the very start.” 

There was nothing else to be done now but to ex- 
ercise his philosophy in making the best of it—the 
creed which was the main rule of Darcy _Cassel- 
worth’s life, He had appointed the hour of twelve 
for Mrs. Leland’s transit to her new home and sta- 
tion that he himself might witness her reception— 
what effect this meeting with one in whom he had 
taken more than an ordinary interest for a few brief 
weeks a score of years ago might have upon the 
master of the Homestead, 

“Tt is more than likely,” soliloquized his scheming 
cousin, “ that Elmer hasn't a trace of remembrance 
surviving of that infatuation the breaking of which 
Iwas fool enough to imagine then would cut short 
the danger of his marrying at than 
pereets that after loving another before whom 

‘austia’s best beauty must have paled, after the dis- 


f if wasn’t that I’m expected to go into Cas- | 


ly shadowed | 
ending was the meaning he had almost put into | 
Stephens had always had_his doubts of the | 


appointing experience which resulted, that he will 
ever think of repeating the venture. And yet Faus- 


tia’s nota bad-looking woman; tricked out in style I | 


fancy she would be rather imposing, and taken in 
the long run ‘ there’s no fool like an old fool.” Iam 
only in my prime, and Elmer is younger in years, 
but he has the enervation and mental weakness 
of a graybeard. Ican form an opinion from their 
meeting how much danger there may be in having 
his love of early years thrown into daily contact 
with him.” i 
This was the part of his pre-arranged plans which 
Audrey’s jaunt had thrown out of gear. He had an 
engagement in Cassel at three, and he was always 
scrupulous in keeping his engagements, e 
had still fifteen minutes to spare after Stephens 
had dropped him at his office door, and he had 
iven some passing instruction to his subordinate. 
He walked quickly to the Cassel House, see- 
ing the carriage whirled away from its doors, 
and bowing to the fair occupant as it pass- 
ed. Mrs. Leland’s baggage had been conveyed to 
the main inn of the village and Mrs. Leland herself 
made her appearance there in a plain rich travelin, 
dress on the very evening preceding. It would no 
do at all, she had argued in her own mind, that one 
of the underlings at the Homestead should gain a 
hint of herpresence at that dingy, scarcely respect- 
able side-alley lodging. So she had taken a hack five 


| minutes after the Pittsburg express was in, and been 


driven to the Cassel House as if direct from the little 
depot, arriving at almost the same moment with a 
foot-passenger who really did come by that train— 
Mr. Gilbert Casselworth. 

_ He stood aside as she ascended the hotel steps, 
lifting his hat with a courteous inclination when she 
put a question to him—was this the ladies’ entrance? 
—with a glance at the vestibule, where a dozen men 
were lounging, smoking, reading, or sauntering aim- 
ey about, 

“The general entrance, I believe,” he answered. 
“This way, madame, to the clerk’s room.” 

He waited while she registered, then put a ques- 
tion tothe clerk, who was an old acquaintance of 
his boyhood, 

“ Haines, how goes it, old boy? Is the Governor 
at hand, can you tell me?—Mr. Casselworth?”’ 

‘*Mr. Casselworth? Not in at present,” the,other 
answered, with official promptitude. “ It is—is it?— 
Gilbert... Well, time has changed you.” 

Mrs. Leland, following the messenger summoned 
to guide her to her own apartment, heard that much, 
and cast a backward glance at the short, thick-set, 
fair-haired young man, whose face at twenty-four 
had lines drawn in it which her ng eyes 
traced to their proper cause—dissipation of all sorts 
in these four years during which he had traveled. 

“And that is Gilbert,” she mused, when half an 
hour later she was seated before the open window 
of the first floor cention, which presented a rather 
vivid contrast to the narrow, close little sleeping 
closet she had turned her back upon so short a time 
before. There was a bed-chamber attached, a little 
inner sanctuary, all white-draped and crimson- 
carpeted, looking fresh and spotless as if newly 
created, and awaiting some mark to determine the 
character of its occupant. 

“ That’s the beauty of none first-class apartments 
ata first-class house,” she had thought, as she gave 
it a hasty inspection — first entering. ‘“‘No 
lingering reminders of who was here yesterday, no 
hints by comparison with those who have gone be- 
fore or who may come to-morrow. It might not be 
a particularly inspiriting fancy to all who have led 
such a wandering, unsettled life as mine—this of 
reigning in a spot to-day and flitting to-morrow, to 
leave no more trace than if I had never been. It has 
always been so, in all my recollection. Inever made 
a lasting impression which left my image paramount, 
not even in the ease of Mr. Leland, ‘ poor man ’—to 
quote from my old enemy and more than enemy of 
yore. He is under the sod, ‘poor man,’ and for all I 
hoped to gain when I took considerable trouble to 
weave the snare of cunning wile I wouldn’t resur- 
rect him, Tome there is a rare charm in this flit- 
ting, transitory mode of existence, or would be if it 
were not for this constant struggle between pleasure 
and pocket, between mind and liver, heart and di- 
gestion, If one were only so constituted that one’s 
dinner is not after all the most important considera- 
tion, I doubt if I would be here to make my tempor- 
ary impression on the fair tablet of my present 

uarters, if the Homestead and the Casselworths 
8 ould be reminded of my no doubt forgotten exist- 
ence,” 

She had taken off the little bonnet of straw and 
field flowers which had replaced the shabby lace one, 
the half-tight traveling sacque and neutral gloves, 
shaking out the rich gray poplin of her dress, an 
settled down into a deep inviting arm-chair near the 
open window. 

“ And that was Gilbert,” she thought, carrying her 
mind down to the circumstance of establishing her- 
self here. ‘“ A worthy sonof his sire if one may read 
that self-contained yet tell-tale countenance—a face 
which can have all expression of passing emotions 
frozen out, but which can not eradicate the marks of 
what has already gone—gratifications, excesses and 
debauches which would make our moral people: lift 
up their hands and cry out in holy horror—if he 
were not a rich man’s son, a richer man’s nephew, 
with a prospect of being nearer still. Of all peo le 
in the world I would be the last to blame him, for 
what is life but the sweet and the bitter we may mix 
up in our Ss after pleasure, and the price we 
pay after it i ned? very long time ago I got 
rid of the prevalent fancy ee the young that 
two ma separated by anything less than a mira- 
cle, and since that I have gone on pniceetiote my 
honey and rue, and being no worse for the fore- 
pa eis of what manner of draught I was pre- 
paring. don’t hope for any sweeter draught now; 

ut there might be greater satisfaction, I fancy, in 
draining it from a golden-jeweled goblet instead of 
the battered pewter cup of the past a exist- 
ence. It has been a bold life this of mine, the patron 
saint of my calendar admitted as much, and not the 
least bold move in it all is this to which the prelimi- 
naries have been taken. There is no fear of faint 
heart on my side, I think. Strange how the natural 
order of things will get disjointed, as for instance 
during the brief foolish dream of twenty years ago, 
and again this period which spreads itself before. 
How at odds I have been and will be in relation to 


- 


those two—the man I loved and the man who loved 
me. We are all of us past the age of gushing sim- 
plicity now, whatever may come of the tender folly 
which is said to linger in one form or another in 
every mortal till the * vital flame shall cease to burn.’ 
In my own partand from my own heart I wish Gil- 
bert a speedy and entire success in this project 
which scarcely emanates from him. 4 little affaire 
du cevr on the — of our youthful debutante may 
serve to blind the eyes which I have a fancy are 
far-seeing and keen, while the felicity of seeing the 
machinery of his plans working smoothly may re- 
sult in a like degree upon the accurate perceptions 
of mine ancient enemy.” 

Mrs. Leland had slept well in the soft puff of 
snowy bed; she had eaten a hearty breakfast at 
ten—at thirty-seven one’s aspen is seldom of 
secondary account—and after that she had nothing 
to do but ies some finishing touches to her toilette, 
pay her bill, and await the coming of the carriage 
rom the Flomestead, But the time went and no 
carriage came. It had been promised punctually 
at twelve, but at twelve it was not forthcoming. 
Mrs. Leland fumed over the delay. It reminded her 
what a person of small importance she was proba- 
bly considered in her promised position at the Home- 
stead. One! Two! And at last a little thrill of 
apprehension mingled with her previous impatience, 

at if the oversight was no oversight, if some un- 
foreseen occurrence had changed the verdict that 
admitted her within its walls, the influence of the 
girl whose companion she was to be for instance, 
or if Darcy Casselworth’s will had been repealed in 
this minor degree after partially carrying the field? 
What if she were no better off for the venture than 
in the matter of those bank-notes turned now into 
elegant a of ne stored away in 
the single large trunk which stood strapped and 
waiting its pik transit to the stately, dark old 
Homestead? hat if— 

There was a rattle of wheels over the compara- 
tively silent street, a little stir among the loungers 
at the door below, and two minutes later the spruce 
young clerk, moved to the office by this mark of at- 
tention from the Casselworths, announced: 

: ce carriage from the Homestead for Mrs, Le- 
land. 

It is possible that his sudden additional respect 
for Mrs. Leland was augmented by the lack of 
haste she displayedin answering thesummons, The 
faultlessly arranged ties of the little bonnet were 
rearranged, the gloves fitted to the last Se of 
scrupulous nicety, and a pre survey taken of 
the tall, fine form in the long mirror before Mrs. 
Leland announced herself ready to depart. She had 
been kept waiting, and others might await her plea- 
sure now in turn. She rustled down to take her 
place at last, however, and bowed to Darcy Cassel- 
worth upon the pavement as the glittering wheels 
turned, and the fleet hoofs of the blacks irred up 
the dust of the village street. 

Mr, Casselworth went straight to his own apart- 
ments, His son was there yet, in careless morning 
dress, the day’s papers scattered about, and only 
one} a eporane journal, showing evidence of havin 
received perusal. A bottle of eau de vie was halt- 
emptied at his elbow, but at the moment of his fa- 
ther’s entrance he was engaged in no more arduous 
task than serenely inspecting his white soft hands. 
He made a languid motion toward rising, but desist- 
ed at permission of the other. 

“Keep your place, Gilbert. I have looked in on 
you for possibly five minutes time—not longer.” 

“Considerate, very. I've been debating the ques- 
tion of whether I'm expected to take the tramp out 
to the house, How is uncle Elmer likely to stand 
upon such matters of ceremony?” 

‘Without having his attention called to the case, 
it is doubtful if he will observe how often you are 
present or how home you are absent, but er is 
not the one you are to study pleasing. He is sure to 
coincide with whoever chances to hold his ear for the 
time, and Audrey is my only rival at that, What do 
you think of her?’ 

Shy et a neat little bit of femininity. I’m 
— reconciled already to my sacrifice, since a sac- 

i ve ay ee ae 

will proba’ not be long before others 
consider it any thing rather thas & sacrifice.” He 

“By Jove! I'm not so sure but it’s the case al. 
ready. If you had seen the sixteen-year-old school. 
girl queen hold her /evee as I did last night, you 
wouldn’t wonder at the floundering victims she has 
caught in her snare.” 

«ne Steep chi f th ti ¥F 

m se chap ©: @ patronymic Forrest, and 
a stray model of somebody’s Lower Angel intro- 
duced as Artrell. If I am to consult Audrey's taste 
inthe matter, I’m inclined to think it might be best 
done by confining myself within the Cassel limits.” 

“What leads you to think that? She has scarcely 
had a sight of you yet.” 

“ Quite enough to satisfy her, nevertheless, it would 
appear, If a quantity of wholesome aversion in the 
beginning evidences a correspondin, ener’ in the 
tide of true love when it has turned to that, I cer- 
tainly win the most devoted bride of the season when 
Audrey is made mine,”’ 

+ seid are very unconcerned over the prospect, at 
any rate. 

v Am I? Then it is because I have profited by the 
remembered paternal example during these latter 
years. There's never any good gained by publishing 
one’s actual feelings. Pity our girls are allowed a 
voice in the arrangement matrimonial; if the cus- 
tom should be submited to ei choice, I should vote 
the bride’s consent as @ matter of the least mo- 


ment.” 

“Be kind enough to leave vagaries for leisure 
times. I’ve paved the way for you to the best of 
my ability, Gilbert; you must do the rest, and be- 
fore Audrey's girlish fancy has an opportunity to 
settle upon any other. There’s no reason why she 
shouldn't + take to you except that of a woman’s per- 
verse inclination. 

“Sit down and have a glass of eau de vie if "ieee 

oing into the affair—I’l] for another bot- 
Te. Four liquor over there is detestable after this.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself; I am going in two min- 
utes more.’ 

““When you speak of Audrey’s rtunities, you 
overlook what © have hinted a Li T don't foie 
home to find her, asI had anticipated, in ‘maiden 
meditation fancy tree ’—to judge by the symptoms, 


” 
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Twas not surprised to find some of her old resent- 
ment fast to this day; I did not expect to be antici- 
pated in ever so small a measure.” 

* Nonsense, Gilbert! The child has had no oppor- 
tunity-~ 

“The child has made the speediest of an opportu- 
nity, I do not doubt. That young Artrell, with his 
elegant figure and his handsome face, has accom- 
plished more in six days than I would reach in six 
centuries with nothing better to back my preten- 
sions. I tell you Audrey is half in love with the fel- 
low now, confound him! shewill be wholly in love 
with the first aggressive move on our part, the first 
word of urging From him. No, don’t put on that 
look of incredulity. I watched them together last 
night and I am sure of what I say.” 

‘And this Artrell? I know a little of him from 
hearsay, nothing by personal acquaintance. Does 
he perceive his advantage and is he inclined to fol- 
low it?” 

“No doubt of that. 
doesn’t grow on every bush, you know; but, as to 
actually caring for Audrey, the coxcomb’s brains 
aren’t capable of extending to more than a limited 
admiration of anything aside from his own individu- 
ality. He doesn’t care for her except in the benefits 
he may reap through the pretense of it, and J do. 
There’s where My success must spring from, pro- 
vided I succeed. If there were some binding obliga- 
tion in the affair, say the reversion of the estates 
should she fail to fully appreciate my worth and the 
justice of my pretensions, I shouldn’t be long 
troubled with his rivalry.” 

“There will be nothing of that sort—let your mind 
rest on that score at least. If it could be I would 
not consider the engagement first broached between 
Elmer and me, so many years ago, as ae upon 
you. The Casselworth estates without any incum- 

rance would be an irresistible inducement from any 
point of attaining it,” 

“And I differ far enough to consider the incum- 
brances not the least inducement, I can't see my 
way clear yet, but it shall be cleared unless my mind 
changes more than there is any likelihood of being 
effected.” 

““Which means, I suppose, it wouldn’t be accord- 
ing to precedent. Don’t lose any time, Gilbert, 
whatever else you may decide upon. I have per- 
suaded Elmer to the peed ner of announcing the 
engagement with the sete, provided such an under- 
standing shall have come about.” 

“The very best purpose that tiresome occasion 
could be turned to serve, I am sure.” 

“Walk over this evening, by all means. I’m not 
certain but locating here was the wisest, after all— 
‘familiarity’ and the rest, you know. Stay; Ill 
call in two hours’ time, and em shall go back with 
me to dine at the Homestead.” 

He did it, and the two men, father and son, strolled 
up through the Homestead grounds shortly before 
the regular dinner hour, ‘The master of the place was 
sauntering there aimlessly, a disturbed look upon his 
habitually preoccupied face; a gloomily dissatisfied 
look it seemed, observing which, Darcy Casselworth 
smiled at his own slight misgiving. 

“Tneed not have fea any sensation Faustia 
might produce on fim. The poor old ascetic—’pon 
honor, the ‘old’ comes natural as life—the recluse, 
bookworm, ee ee all in one, has lost what 
rich blood he may have possessed once in these 
shadows.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Darcy Casselworth. Certainly it 
was no remembrance of Faustia past or present 
bringing that cloud to his brow. 

Audrey had gone dancing into the library, where 
he sat, on her return, 

“Papa, you dear old musty papa!’’ had been her 

ting, as she leaned over the back of his chair to 
fightly Tiss his forehead. ‘If you would only throw 
the musty-fusty old books aside to go out into the 
sunshine now and then, you couldn’t help being re- 
uvenated. , I feel like another being since I 

e farewell to these time-stained walls.” é 

He looked about with a thrill of real sympathetic 
enjoyment, such as he had scarcely experienced for 
years, and a little counter-throe of regret that the 
place should have so small charm for her. The ca- 
ress and the familiar address were different from 
their usual manner of intercourse. It was as if the 
gloom of the dark old place had been upon that also. 

“You have had a pleseeus time, ay laughter?” 

a) 


Twenty thousand a year 


A peer tenga tful, ecstatic! pa, why can’t 
we be more like other people? Why can't we have 
dear ev together, and easy little dinners or 


teas, and visitors to drop down in the sociable way 
they do at Glenmere? That is living; this is just 
simply sleeping and ware eating and breathing, 
po over those horrid old volumes, or being pin- 
ned m lose to = ote con ee a eon 

eare going to have ac ou know, Au- 
drey. Why didn’t re tell me you ware dull, child? 
I never suspected if.” 

She could not tell him that the impalpable shadow 
which had lain between them, which was brushed 
aside partially now, through the fresh glow of her 
warm impulses from other intercourse, 
checked not 0 the expression of her inmost 
a eX but the desire to everimpart the same as 
w 


“We were never led to talk of it, I suppose, papa,” 


she answered. 
“There is bea change, my dear. I did not realize 
the matter presented to 


how great a one until 
me. Gilbert is here—you know?” 

“Tknow,” with a hard setting of the red li 

iy Gilbert! That name did much to chill the 

longing which had stirred within her breast to be 
more to this secluded, disappointed man—her father. 

‘‘ And you know, too, what we have been hoping 
for—bis father and I. ‘You are very young, Au ey 
and young girls are so often susceptible; it would 
be a weight off my mind to know you were surely 
provided for before you are thrown much into the 
society of other tlemen. What would you say to 
coming out at the sete as an engaged young lady? 
The very substance of the lesson Darcy Casselworth 
had been at pains to inculcate, and presented in 
such a hesitating, undecided manner that she was at 
no loss to determine who was the author of the jo 


ition, and how her father was fluctua’ 
ween his long-formed habits of compliance and 
some faint stirrings of doubt as to where his real 


duty lay. 
ay mean engaged to my cousin Gilbert, I sup- 
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pose ’—shooting straight to the mark. ‘I have this 
to say, papa: not on the occasion of the fete or any 
other occasion will you have such announcement to 
herald.” 

* Audrey!’ 

“T mean Re that, papa. I can never care any 
thing for Gilbert—in that way. Knowing what plans 
uncle Darcy and you had in view, and his willingness 
to take advantage of the same, has left me detesting 
him all these years. If you will only let it be under- 
stood at once that the matter is dropped—dropped 
entirely—I will try to cultivate the proper sort of 
cousinly liking for him.” 

“Audrey,” more decidedly. recalling his lesson, 
“you are too young to be a competent judge in this. 
There is too much at stake.” 

“ What is at stake, papa?” 

He looked back at her, hopelessly bewildered for 
one second, searching his mind and grappling with 
an idea from that well-impressed lesson. 

“Whatis at stake? Why, my child, your happiness. 
There’s the chance that you might choose unwisely 
—mind, I don’t say you would do so, but there’s the 
chance of it.” 

“And to spare me a possible evil to come, you 
would inflict me with a positive and very much 
greater evil now. My dear papa, won't you guard 
my happiness? I think you do love me some, papa; 
let it be ever so little itis a thousand times dearer 
love than all a thousand cousin Gilberts merged into 
one could possibly have for me,” 

There was no resisting that plaintively pleading 
tone, no turning away from the entreaty of those 
big dark eyes, grown deeper and tenderer with her 
appeal, and reminding him of other eyes which they 
resembled, that had looked back into his lovingly, 
pleadingly, reproachfully before this, 

‘** My child, my Audrey! you shall choose for your- 
self. It is your true happiness I wish to insure.” 
Reaching up, he drew down the fair young face and 
kissed it tenderly, softly stroking the bright, golden- 
brown hair. But his hand fell awa; pec fm a 
moment more, and the old undecided troubled look 
was struggling in his face again. 

“T don’t know how it is—it certainly seemed the 
wisest—if you could only make up your mind to 
drop all foolish, childish prejudice against Gilbert.” 

“Papa!”—Audrey drew k indignant at his 
weakness, ‘‘Uncle Darcy has made you believe it is 
for the best; he has been long years yes pti 
you in that belief, and all because of the Casselwort 
estate. It is ‘lat over which he is solicitous, not 
for my welfare; it is at which he covets for Gil- 
bert, not me.” 

“ort is little wonder if that should have weight, 
Audrey. It is a fine estate and has been in the fam- 
ily for whole generations. I shouldn't like to have 
it pass into strangers’ hands, and have the name lost 
to its succeeding owners. JZ have thought of it, 
and why shouldn’t Darey do the same? It was 
searcely fair that the whole estate should come 
down to me while he had comparatively nothing; it 
would be no more than just that a part of it should 
revert to Gilbert now if you are decided when all is 
done, and that will break the grand old estate, 
which has held together since the first Casselworth 
settled here.” 

‘Papa, [have heard how it was. It was a grand 
old fortune, the undivided one of the Casselworths. 
But it was divided in the time of your father and 
uncle Darcy’s. Older ones of the family thought it 
a pity to split the lands, so when the two sons came 
to inherit it, it was left to the choice of the elder to 
take either the moneys or the lands, and he chose 
the former, fully equal in value to the estate as it 
passed into my grandfather’s hands. That was 
cumbered by some bad debts, which he cleared, 
while uncle Darey’s father ran through all his avail- 
able wealth, immense though it was. If it had been 
left to come down, as the estate had done, I wonder 
if there would be a question of its inheritance? I 
don’t suppose unele Darcy would be troubled by 
scruples feearding what share of it all should revert 
tome, All that has been precisely as it should be. 
papa; but I wouldn’t marry Gilbert if the refusal 
should lose me the succession. Don’t think J am 
loo forward to that; I only nes there will be 
non of succession, that you may live through all 
the ears which are destined for me, and enjoy it to 

e 


That interview remained in his mind when she 
had left him, shortly afterward. It was weighing 
there to such an extent that when the carriage, re- 
turning from Cassel, deposited Mrs. Leland at the 
door, he had excused himself from receiving her 
in person, and, given orders that all due attention 
should be paid her. His well-known secluded habits 
left nothing remarkable in this, Audrey, too, was 
invisible, and the fair Faustia had been shown to her 
own apartments without a welcome from one of 
the family. ; 
Thus it was that Elmer Casselworth had neither 
seen nor spoken to the early flame who had fired his 
rather impressible young nature once to a glowing 
heat, as the other two came upon him wali idly 

‘th the grounds, and it was still the shadow of 
that nearer approach to an understanding with his 
daughter than any he had previously reached, 
clouding his brow. us elt 


CHAPTER XII. 
RENEWING OLD SENTIMENTS. 

Her ition was scarcely calculated to soothe 
Mrs. Teland's already aggrieved spirit. Miss Mallory 
met her, leading the way directly to the apartment 
set aside for her use. 

“Twas toask if there was anything you wish?” 
said Miss Mallory, both words and tones implying 
that the courtesy was ded through no desire 01 
her own. “Mr. Casselworth hopes you will make 
yourself quite at home.” 

“Decidedly kind of Mr. Casselworth. There is 
nothing I wish, thank you. Did Mr. Casselworth 
Shane to mention when he will be at liberty to see 
me 

He had not mentioned, but they would have 
dinner at six, and the parlors were open, meantime, 
if shecared to gobelow. Miss Mallory had a private 
sitting room on this floor, and seldom frequented the 


state rooms out of hours, 
‘ood creature,’ answered 


““Ah, to be sure, you 
Mrs. Leland, with complacent serenity, misunder- 
standing, or aff g to misunderstand the other's 


‘ectin 
meaning. ‘I shalltake pleasure in enjoying your 
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face there whenI am fairly installed. The parlors 
are below, but then ee, rooms are never inviting, 
and I think I shall w. 

leaving my own.” 

Miss Mallory had withdrawn, and Mrs. Leland sat 
down with a sense of her own unimportance more 
than ever vividly presented to her, 

“Field daisies and English straw, blue ribbon and 
wrought lace vail,’’ she thought, as she removed the 
becoming head-gear. “I might have saved you 
the trouble of your artistic arrangement and care 
in detail for this occasion. At seventeen one may 
subserve one’s bonnet to fresh color and fair face, , 
but at thirty-seven one’s face depends, with some 
h upon one’s bonnet. Who would have oe! 
pecied that much utter disregard from the most in- 

ifferent of past acquaintances? It’s scarcely flat- 
tering to my woman's vanity—all women ave vain— 
but itmay be none the worse for my own hopeful 
expectations. Icould not build on what has gone 
betore, no matter how much of the pleasantest part 
of the reminiscence might remain; so as well begin 
with the beginning and create a new impression on 
a new basis, which will be all the safer for the more 
perfect work. Not a bad foretaste, this *—with a 
glance about her at the wide. low-ceiled room, which 
was a cool vista of white and pearl, wood-brown and 
pale blue. The cog was pearl, strewn over as 
with drifted autumn leaves, snowy misty drapery at 
the narrow casements, rosewood furniture uphol- 
stered in blue, anda couple of tall mirrors, repeat- 
ing the luxurious appointments, “Not a bad fore- 
taste of all the mellow glories which the Casselworth 
honors would reflect. It might all have been mine 
for twenty years, but for a girl’s foolish fancy, for a 
man’s deliberate, wicked deceit. 

“Oh, Darcy, Darcy Casselworth! Can you look 
into my face now, speakin your well-bred sneering 
way of those brief, bright weeks when I knew for 
the first time, and the last, the one poem of my life, 
and believe that Ican forget the least of the part 
you took in making meall that lam? Of what sort of 
stuff are men’s souls made, I wonder, when they can 
make deliberate waste of a woman’s life to serve 
their smallest ambitions? Ah, well! there’s this by 
way of compensation, we can retort again in like 
manner; and there are few of us compassionate 
enough to spare a blow because of what ourselves 
have suffered,”’ 

She rose up, walking the floor once or twice, some 
trace of deep, real feeling; which had survived the 
rough usage of twenty years interval, struggling 
dar’ MA over her still handsome face, 

“How would it have been had I found: no marplot 
of the fair prospect opening before? . Possibly no 
more blissful realization than the fortunate ‘suc- 
cessor in my one-time lover's favor enjoyed. Not 
beyond the pale of belief that the disgrace which 
overtook her might have been as dearly deserved— 
as dearly deserved!’ She repeated the words to 
herself with an expression not pleasant to see on her 
fair and yet strongly-marked face. She caught a 
glimpse of her own reflection in one of the tall mir- 
rors before that look had passed away. She ap- 
proached to confront the image studying it with a 
close, critical eye. With the ‘ull light. of day bring- 
ing into bold relief, with the slow, languid suwile. 
w 


ch was one of her habitual features fade, and : 


some hard dase lines brought out about the mouth, 
the sallowness of brow and temple and neck left 
seeming more sallow, the vivid bloom on cheeks and 
lips unmistakably foreign, it had lost all the softer at- 
tractiveness which served to rouse Darcy Cas- 
selworth’s watchful apprehensions. 

“Time works marvelous changes,” she thought, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Art may do much, but it can never quite 
hide the footprints of the years that have passed 
over. Ah, Faustia! pons powder and liquid rouge will 
neither quite hide the coming wrinkles, nor quite re- 
store the faded bloom, ere are little spidery 
traceries under the eyes that will be crows’ feet 
soon; faint depressions in the cheeks, where there 
will be actual hollows by and by; your arms are 
scrawny, and your neck not so fair as it once was. 
You were passe ten years ago, and since that time 
you have accomplished more than one triumph of 
your own kind, Only one more, and they ay all 
go for all time to come. Powderand rouge, and pad 
and pinch, in making yourself artifici natural 
for a little while more; and after infinite s you 
may gain at thirty-seven what a few well-directed 
smiles and a little more practical sense would have 
brought you at seventeen.”’ 

Her apostrophe was ended suddenly. A tap at 
the door was followed by its opening, and a bright 
vision appeared upon the threshold, all fresh and 
fair, sunny hair, , white drapery, and pale-blue 
ribbons, pausing for a second with the dropping sun- 
shine streaming in a broad bar, like a tangible lory 
about her, She advanced with a smile, and the 
slender white hand she offered half withdrawn as a 
little shiver of distrust went over her. The smiling 
mask back to the other’s face, the softening 
lines and languid grace, came just one second too 
late to quite le Audrey’s quick, keen sight, but 
she bad too much native tact to betray the sudden 
aversion. 

“You are Mrs. Leland,” she said, as she advanced. 
‘TI did not know you were here until a moment ago. 
You will have very much to overlook in the way of 
conventional forms while a dweller at the Home- 
stead unless some miraculous transformation should 
take place.” 

“ And you can be no one except Miss Casselworth. 
How like and yet how unlike your father!” She 
took the little slender hand in her own white, caress- 

fingers and bent forward to lightly kiss the girl’s 
fair cheek, ‘“ You sweet child! you must not let 
ceremony stand between you and me; no lack of 
conventionality but will be a pleasure to me while 
that is the result, I hope your father has spoken 
some good word forme. We are very old friends— 
has he told you that?” 

“Indeed, no! But then he has not spoken of you 
at all. I have been away from the ey ou 
see, and have only seen papa for a little time since 
my return. Iknew of your coming first last night, 
and nothing more until Miss Mallory jar our 
arrival ten minutes ag0. I hope you find things 
ani 


to your Being, drs. id." 

“Tt would be an unappreciative soul who wouldn't 
in this delicious, luxurious old house. It is like 
having the romance of the former centuries brought 
down and mingled with the practical comforts of 


— 


] 


this. I can’t cease to congratulate myself upon the 
chance which has opened its doorsto me; morethan 
all upon the chance which leaves me a supplicant 
for your friendship. I can’t feel that we were utter 
strangers five minutes ago.” 

“friendship is a plant of slow growth, you know,” 
Audrey answered, a trifle reservedly. ‘‘Any old 
friend of papa’s must have a claim upon me. It is 
only half an hour until our dinner time—I will come 
then toshow you the way if you don't care to de- 
scend before. I am going to hunt up papa now; I 
dare say you haven't seen him at all.” 

She did go down, but found the hbrary empty, and 
looking further saw the forms of three men Se 
without, in a shadowed part of the grounds. The 
sight put to flight the intention of joining him 
which Anat impelled her out to the lowermost one o! 
the broad white steps. She was at the piano accom- 
panying herself to one of Moore’s sweet melodies 
when they came in, a few minutes later. 

They had been discussing landscape gardening 
without, and, still singing softly, she heard her 
father say at the door: 

“Tl show you Lablange on the matter, Darcy. If 
I wanted a piece of variegated patchwork I'd cut 
the lawns into the beds and borders you propose, 
but for real grandeur let Nature have a chance to 
display itself.’ 

He passed on into the library while the other two 
entered the room, where she was playing softly 
still. Her uncle nodded carelessly, and Gilbert 
crossed over to her side. 

“*Love’s Young Dream,’ Audrey? I wouldn't 
ask you to render me any thing sweeter—not this 
way but in reality.” He put out his hand and 
closed the folio music sheet. ** Aren’t you going to 
say that you are glad to see me? I scarcely felt that 
I was welcomed home last night.” 

‘The action reminded her of a time long ago when 
he had wantonly destroyed her childish pleasure, 
and brought the passion of resentment flaming up 
within her. 

“Asif he were my master and I his slave,” she 
thought. “ Asif any will of mine must bend to his 
pleasure. He will make me hate him, whether or 
no, for he will never be any thing but cruel where 
he has the power.” r 

“Tam fortunate in knowing the words, cousin 
Gilbert, and. the went nee is my own.” She 
sung on to the last, softly as she had done, then let 
her hands fall away and turned npon the music- 
stool. 

“Now, my dear Andrey, are you prepared to give 
mea word of welcome at last? 

* You are very welcome, cousin Gilbert.” 

** Cousin Gilbert is infinitely obliged, but he would 
be even better pleased to have the distinguishing ap- 
pellation dropped.” 

‘* With all my heart, Mr. Casselworth.” 

“With all your heart?—precisely what I should 
have asked. Thank you for the assurance, Audrey.” 

“You incline to be facetious. The play upon 
words is too slight, however, to admit much ap- 

lause. 
ear You are right, and I shall hope to confine my- 
self to the play upon hearts.” 

She curled her red lips disdainfully and rose up 
from her seat. 

“How long papa is gone. It is probable as not 
that he will forget himself entirely if he once takes 
a glance inside one of his pet volumes,” 

*He has been reminded in that case, for there he 
is and with a fair companion.” 

“Mrs. Leland! Iwas almost forgetting her.” 

“The lady of the hotel—so that is Mrs. Leland,” 
Gilbert mused as he acknowledged an introduction 
a moment later, but having a younger and fairer 
ereature before his eyes thought no further. They 
went in to dinner, an apparently congenial company 
where each member strove to add a part to the gen- 
eral quiet enjoyment. Even Elmer Casselworth had 
roused himself from his usual abstracted state and 
proved himself at once the attentive host and agree- 
able gentleman. How far Mrs. Leland’s advent was 
accountable for that was not apparent. Darcy, 
having settled his own doubts rather more than a 
half-hour before, was not troubled with any appre- 
hensions at this succeeding period as he might. have 
been had he known how late was the impression her 
appearance had created, 

ishing wide the library door, he had come sud- 
denly upon a fair sight which chained his glance and 
held him speechless for one second of time. Faustia 
had won some high applause long ago for her ama- 
teur acting, and there is seareely a doubt but she 
had turned her talent to account scores of times in 
the years since—prostituting. genius thongh such 
paltry exercise might be. Shestood before the 
marble hearth and the plain slab which closed the 
fireless grate, the pray traveling suit changed for a 
dinner ress of silver tissue, the neck and arms 
shaded by folds of snowy lace, and the warm-hued 
hair, elaborately crimped, caught into place by a 
silver band of unique design—clustered wheat ears 
and slender blades ‘eftly joined. She had found her 
way here by the m, rest accident. She had changed 
her dress speedily after Audrey’s reminder of what a 
short s) remained until they would all meet at 
table; there, ab least, the owner of the place must 
acknowledge her presence. Her toilette hastily com- 
pleted, she had started on her way to the drawing- 
room, but there were match stairways in the wide, 
dim hall, and unwittingly she had descended the 
wrong one. She only discovered her mistake when 
the loaded shelves, the open cabinets, and life-size 
statuary of the library met her sight instead of the 
richly furnished room where she had been received 
early that week. The door swung to at her back 
and she advanced a step, surveying the apartment 
where Elhner Casselworth spent the best part of his 
days—of his nights as well might have been added 
without much straining the’truth. It was a gloomy 
place notwithstanding the evidences of wealth every- 
where apparent. The shutters were simply set ajar, 
letting in narrow threads of light. The ponderous 
tomes in which he delighted were in uniform bindings 
of dull calf or Russian leather; the deep’ § en of 
upholstery and hangings was almost black; there 
was a litter of loose disorder which was chronic to 
the place. She crossed the door to push the shutters 
wide, letting in the golden evening light and the fra- 
grant outdoor air. 

“There! no wonder the man has turned morbid in 
such an atmosphere. It is enough to give vapors to 


DOUBLY DIVORCED. 


the best of us. I feel more hopeful of his case already 
—or my case, which amounts to the same—and there 
he is himself, the arbiter of—what? Not my fate or 
my happiness; the first is wielded by a more mys- 
tifying supremacy, the last has proved an ignis 
Jatuus which will never be caught.” 

Her eye had fallen upon a portrait which hung 
over the mantlepiece, Elmer Casselworth in his 
earlier manhood. She stood, unmoved, looking up 
into the boyish, fair face, whose blue eyes looked 


mouth hinted the weakness which had become so 
wofully apparent in his later years—stood loaking, 
and not with the eyes of a woman who had ever 
loved the original, Then in a moment there he was 
himself surely enough, as her acute ear warned her 
by the faint fall of an niga step in the 
carpeted passageway. Quick as thought she had 
taken a pose, resting her arm upon the carved mantle, 
and gazing up into the pictured face with deep, ten- 
der, one might say ionately regretful eyes. That 
was the picture Elmer Casselworth beheld as he 
took one step of advance into the room. 

She turned with a slight start, not all of that wist- 
fully tender look fading out of her face. 

“Tt is—it is Elmer himself!” And with a grace- 
fully impulsive gesture put out her fair hands, that 
gave him a new strange sensation in their soft touch 
as he took them a little awkwardly in his. He could 
do nothing less, and that first look and touch did 
much to break down the barrier of utter indifference 
which the separation of nearly twenty years, no very 
lingering impression, and the excitement and sorrow 
of later strong affection he had reared. 

She drew away in alittle seeming confusion, with a 
murmur of mony logy, and an exultant inner sense of 
having gained half a victory already. 
| ‘Inever could have done it under Darcy 
| worth’s suspicious eyes,’ she thought, ‘‘ or /a petlite’s 
keen ones, If they can only be kept blindfold fora 
little time; the poor weak waverer is wielded now by 
whatever will bears in most direct effect upon him.” 

‘““Have I been intru on forbidden ground?’’ 
she asked, in the soft, mellow tones which were not 
the least of the charms which remained to her, “It 
was most unintentionally done. I am yet so new in 
the house that I stumbled here instead of into the 
drawing-room, of which I wasin search. I think I 
have done no greater harm than to let in a little of 
the breeze and sunshine.” 
|. “The room has not looked so bright in months,” 

he answered, but he looked at her, not his surround- 

ings. “I shall be only too happy if you care enough 
to find — way here by design sometimes after 
you are fairly established. I have turned it into a 
sort of general study, but I have aden adjoining 
where I can always retreat when you wish for the 
liberty of this room." 

**T will never come here if I am to so upset your 

y habits. Thank you for the permission, 
though, and I will avail myself of it on occasions 
when my presence shall not cause you volunta) 
banishment. May I trouble you to tell me whi 
way to turn in this delightful place of many nooks 
and corners? What a pride you must take in the 
possession of it, Elmer; one meets with a new sur- 
prise at every turn, like the revealed splendors of the 
magician's palace, but this is actual and steadfast, 
two very important qualifications to make the 
pleasure lasting.” 

He sighed, a faintly regretful h. Very little 
—- it all brought tohim. He had always 

en accustomed to the ease, the “ take-no-thought- 
of-the-morrow,” which abundant means suited so 
well to his natural inclinations. He would have 
missed the purple and fine linen, the golden dishes 
and rare wines of self-indulgent high life—missed 
them bitterly had any adverse event wrested them 
rete but having rested securely in their possession 


Cassel- 


‘ime it, he had that disregard for and under- 
rating of the same which familiarity breeds. Even 
the things which gave him the greatest delight had 


never been a tax upon consideration, It was 
Darcy Casselworth's taste that had fitted the mas- 
sive, dim old Homestead with all its luxurious mod- 
ern garniture; his lavish a ges had stopped 
at nothing in the way of rich texture, handsome 
furniture, mellow tints, flashing mirrors and rare 
adornments. The master of it all said something of 
the sort now, as he searehed a shelf for the volume 
which was the occasion of his coming. 

“Tn one moment, Faustia.” “How naturally the 
name slipped over his tongue! “I am looking for 
Lablange. How little you have changed! I forgot 
for a moment that you are not Faustia still, and my 
irretentive memory has slipped the name Darcy gave 
me. Lablange reminds me, but it was not that. La- 
grange—no! Ah, Lelan Mrs. Leland, is it not?” 

“Yes; but I would rather be Faustia to so old a 
friend. There’s very much in a name by way of 
suggesting recollections, and there are none since so 
pleasant as of the time when I was simply Faustia— 
such a long, long time ago, and time always mea- 
sures longer over a desolate way. Is this the book 
you were wanting?” 

The identical book which Mrs. Leland’s eyes had 
lighted on at his first mention of it, which her hand 
brought forward at the point that must have im- 
pressed him most vividly, and stirred his sh 
sympathy into feeble response. is had been a des- 
olate way, and she, too, had been unhappy. He had 
a dim wonder in his mind regarding what manner of 
man had won that fair, regal woman and. failed to 
appreciate his rare jon. How well she had 
overridden her trouble, whatever it may have been! 
Perhaps the time since had blunted the keenest 
sense of her infelicity; she was not in mourning, ob- 
serving for the first time the soft:shimmer of the 
silver tissue, such a bright, becoming dress as it was. 
That unappreciative clod; Leland—what a little soul 
the man must have had to withstand so much per- 
fection!—the clod might have’found a level beneath 
other clods scarcely more feelingless and left her to 
her lonely widowed lot for years and years, 

She could not e vague thoughts in his 
| mind, but she could scarcely have been more secret- 
y exultant if she had. She puta iteon 
the value of a first impression, and she had created 
one favorable as she could have wished; so she went 
with him into the wide, low drawing-room to 
the three waiting there with the complacence to 
which this first step over the way she planned 
had succeeded. Suchan way as it bade fair to 
prove! After all, half the difficulties of life melt 


back frankly enough, whose handsome, sailing. 


away in boldly facing them. A little im ive 
shrinking may make & mountain of a mole- any 
day. Faustia was not one of the shrinking sort, and 
the very fact of her assurance was smoothing the 
way for her. 

Dinner over, they went back to the drawing-room. 
The open windows there and sunset glories tinting 
the wide lawn would have drawn Audrey out at any 
other time. There was a single restraining power 
now—the desire to ayoid a déte-a-lete with the disa- 
greeable cousin whose aspiration was sure to clash, 
sooner or later, with her counter-will. 

It was to come to that sooner than even she had 
feared, notwithstanding the precautio: measures 
she had taken. Her father, settled back in a deep 
cushioned chair, unconsciously lost himself in a 
reverie which merged into the deeper unconscious- 
ness of a quiet nap. 

Mrs. Leland was talking to her father’s cousin 
near one of those long open windows, and owing to 
the enticing aspect without, or some suggestion of 
the gentleman, they stepped through, leaving Audrey 
to the very fate she was most desirous to avoid, a 
tete-a-tete with Gilbert Casselworth, His light, steely 
eyes were upon her with that offensively familiar ex- 
pression which had angered her so on the occasion 
of their previous meeting. She arose hastily to 
escape the imminent danger she was apprehend- 
in; 


iz. 

“Have you a fancy for sunsets, cousin Gilbert? 
Your father and Mrs. Leland have developed an in- 
terest in this one, it would seem. Shall we par- 
ticipate in their enjoyment of it, or has your foreign 
nn destroyed your appreciation of home 

isplays?”’ 

ult The sunset by all means; you don’t do me justice 
in supposing familiar scenes have lost the old famil- 
iar charm, as you more than half insinuate. It's a 
long time to be faithful to any thing in this world of 
constant changes, but I’ve carried the remembrance 
of home affections—may I say a home affection?— 
with me for eight fern past. Don't pretend to mis- 
understand me, Audrey.’’ They were side by side 
upon the lawn now, a screen of tall flowering shrubs 
and a wide interval of open space separating them 
from the other two. She felt what was coming, and 
gave a despairing glance that way. Only a little 
sheen of the misty silver tissue was visible from 
their station, and after one look at Gilbert’s coldly 
one face, she calmly resigned herself to inevita- 

ie fate. 

“You have been familiarized with the same an- 
ticipation which was bred with me,” he went on. 
“This will not. seem a premature confession, as it 
might coming from any other. I have carried your 
i e in my heart since the day I parted from you, 
and I come back after eight years’ absence to 
my most ardent hopes more than realized. I have 
loved TP pn trom my boyhood, Audrey; I offer you 
the fullest love of my best manhood now. Will you 
make me a happy man to-night and gratity the 
ather and 


dearest hope of 5 ale near to us—your 
you fulfill their expectations by some 


—— 


mine? Wi 
day becoming my wife, Audrey?’ 

e had put what he had to say into most unequiv- 
ocal words. There was no loophole for misappre- 
hension left, no chance of evading the issue. 

“You dome too great an honor by your prefer- 
po o replied. ‘‘I must seem ungrateful in de- 
clining it.” 

“Tam to understand that you do decline? I have 
been too hasty, then. I had hoped your affection 
might have kept pace with mine. I must content 
myself to wait a little longer, then, while I win a re- 
turn of my love which up even while I was ab- 
sent from you. Idon’t want to take any credit to 
myself for the fact, Audrey—Heaven knows you are 
wo of it—but it’s not every young man would be 
constant for eight years to such a shadowy love as 
mine, The substance has proved so much more en- 
chanting than even the shadow, I can well afford to 
work and wait for the promised reward,” 

“You are willfully misunderstanding me, cousin 
Gilbert. There’s no question of working or waiting. 
There’s no reward to considered, least of .all the 
very doubtful one of my ever learning to care for 

you more. J would be no blessing to . Idon't 
hink you can have quite forgotton how little love 
we bore each other when we were children ther, 
I really should not have supposed you would have 
et 5 such & ot nfo ps te aregey of the child 
whom you never sp occasion to torment, and 
who devested you with all the strength of herchildish 
heart. I’m not anxious to revive my old dislike, Gil- 
bert—why should we? Letus shake hands and be 
friends while there is a chance.” 

“We never will be simply friends, Iwas a teas- 

ng boy once, I dare say, but I thought you too gen- 
erous to have carried my old faults up against. me. 
Iam not in the least discouraged, ‘Audirosr eral lam 
determined to gain the place esr heart which I 
ho to have already occupied. I don’t: ask any 
thing more. of you now than to have the chance 
given me—that you shall not bring old prejudices to 
against me. Remember how long Ehigh been 
the cherished wish of our fathers, and how 
confidently I have looked forward to it. You at 
least owe me an equal chance with the other suitors 
i ie soon be having. Is it a fair field and no 


“I should be sorry to owe any thing to Mr, 
Gilbert Cassélworth.° I see thats in your eye which 
tells me yow would be wantonly cruel now if you had 
the power, just as I shall renew my old hate for you 


ify you thin the suit which you 
know tobe dintesteta ou are mistaken in ral 
posing my father wishes it. Papa und m: 


erstands my 
sentiments, and quite agrees with me. He considers 
my happiness of much omc importance than the 
vilege of dives, e Li y with one of the 
lood. I wonder if it was my image, or that of the 
pence foe’ your ose it a ay 
istent or e a 
should revert to —. “ = peepee ihe sles 
ment you le ago when it was pro- 
posed to secure it to the family name in this way 
as that tenacious memory of yours will doubtless re- 


- There was @ little pallor spread over his face 

in his Heht-biae eyes. Audrey’s old 
ee — nar ground enough to make itself 
= ““You are not fair with me, What are a boy’s fool 
ish words that they should weigh against a man’s—” 


“ Foolish pretensions—" 

“A man’s ardent hopes, 
shall prove that much to you in the time to come.” 

“Tt will be time wasted, cousin Gilbert.” 

“T wonder if all time is wasted which is devoted to 
inion, Miss Casselworth? I 
e limited opportunity I have 
»0se now it chanced to be ‘ the 
kers,’ or that handsome Mr. 
Artrell who plead for the favor—I wonder if you 
would be so confound—so decided with them, Miss 
Casselworth?"’ ; 

“They probably would not require so many as- 
strances of decision, You may as well drop the 
‘ou must continue it, take the remain- 
answer is, and will 
you. He understands my sentiments, as 
I said, and knows there is no chance of my changing 


, his sincere devotion. I 


winning your good 0} 


captain with the w 


e knows what m, 


“ Does he understand, I wonder? Does he know 
that his daughter is ready to bestow herself, hand 
and fortune, upon the first sentimental vagabond she 
torun across---this beg; 
who has somehow 


ly land-agent, 
asks, or perhaps he 


level---soon as he 
as already done so? Even the 
brawny captain is thrown into the shade when he is 
I may be foolishly fond 
is because you already care for Clement Artrell that 


She flung back the words 
for the half-admission they 
Why need she care? It would come to 
that presently, when Clement should ask for the 
hand which he was pleading for in vain. 

“Tf it should be! 


but I am not blind. 


you will not care for me.” 
“ And if it should be?” 
defiantly, scarcely carin 


You presumed sneeringly a 
moment ago that the Casselworth wealth might 
What can you expect from such a 
At least, I am your 


influence me. 
penniless adventurer, then? 


‘Is not the subject of our discussion. If you 
nal subject, you must 
rt. Ishall go in and wake 
up papa to keep me in countenance for the rest of 

. Perhaps his assurance may avail where 
mine has failed.” 

“I don’t imagine I have done 
harm,” he solil 
him. “If Thad 
I would not have presented it. 
surance at least: Artrell has not made any per- 
She wouldn't have been so chary 
in that case. And the question 
now is, how to prevent him taking one?’’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
HEART OR MIND? 
ond the flowering screen and across the 
open lawn walked Mrs. Leland and the 
once exercised a ve 
that part of her 


sist in pursuing the ori, 
to the winds, cousin Gil 


there was a chance 
But I have one as- 


manent stand 


of discussing 


powerful influ- 
ture which had 
The golden sunset had 
streamed down everywhere about, touching the tall 
heads of the maple trees which fringed the outskirts 
, a mellow flood, on the open 
sward, mingling with the tremulous shades of the 
the grim, dark walls and nar- 
omestead until for once they 
were burnished to very brightness. 

“Such a noble old patriarchal domain! such ‘tur- 
rets and domes and serried walls ’—to give the im- 
agination a trifle of license! such acres upon acres, 
n miles, of fertile flelds and pro- 
o wonder you covet some inter- 
est in the reversion of the same, Darcy. L 
our shrewd tact and facility for 
rendering black into white, you have not succeeded 
in getting at least a very fair share of it i 
clutches—I only wonder that the estate has re- 
mained intact so far.” 

Mrs. Leland threw a little spiteful sneer into her 
installed now; she had been 
osition she had set her mind upon 
in the Homestead; she had made the im- 
upon the old lover, who 

ad been willing once to lay all these enviable 
sessions at her feet, and now she was pre 
enius of hers in times past 
through, inscrutable and unread- 
able as his outer aspects and inner life might be to 
the world at large. 

“Yon credit me with too flattering abilities,” he 
“Much as I am inclined to merit your 
confidence I must disclaim the possession of such 
effective attributes.” 

“You are too modest by far, but then true merit 
. LIshould not suppose you would 
disclaim the ability of effecting an. 
after some instances I cite. 
prevent one marriage, effect another, and annul 
still another, without the willing 
of the parties most interested, ough 
at no small odds in gaining the one desire which 
ith him all his life. I repeat, I 
wonder that you have not found means to gain it be- 
I wonder that no second will was ever 
unearthed of that I-cling-to-the-home-of-my-fathers’ 

A eel pe back, or that Aa 
i resen as TO nm encourage 
pistons Be in chemicals to the detriment of his 


ence in decidi 
since become 


of the grounds, 


that, with y 


She was fairl 
ression she most d 


show this evi! 


always is reti 


man who can 


been paramount 


Gasselworth of three 


experimentin 


p¢ rsuasion as the 


e tell, that you 
are a second King 
thing into gold. Take care, Mr. Darcy 
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worth! Riches have a faculty of taking wing, you 
know, and the sreculeters board may not prove 
more certain in the end than you found the green- 
table of old. TI believe if I had any deep-rooted, lin- 
gering ill-will against you, I shouldn’t crave surer 
vengeance than might be brought about by the de- 
lirium which is very apt to attend such gambling 
upon & mammoth scale.” 

“Your warning proves that you are not so averse 
to me, Faustia. Not so averse,” leaning forward 
and looking fairly into the striking face, “but you 
might wish me well instead of illin any cause I may 
undertake. I have been speculating to myself since 
the night you came bere, tons than a week ago, how 
differently all our lives might have run had the 
wealth which has come to me since been mine 
adc Ai ago. Howit is possible they may run 
smoothly yet that it is mine now!” 

The gray eyes —— pene back into his did 
not waver; it was very long since Faustia’s eyes had 
wavered before if gaze; er countenance, wearing 
the superficial smile habitual there, did not change; 
yet, down in the woman’s heart was a little thrill 
which was not sufficiently defined to be joy, or hope, 
or belief in him—the last least of all. 

‘“You were speculating ibly upon how long a 
time it requires for a fool to outlive folly. If the 
fool be a weak fool it might last for even a score of 
| years, but in the case of such matter-of-fact people 

as you and I there need be no apprehensions of any 
very lengthened remembrance.’ 

“Upon my word, Faustia, you take it very coolly 
now, Who would suppose that you had ever been 
willing to throw over a heart and a fortune for the 
sake of a little youthful folly? Could old remem- 
brance be revived—what then, I wonder?” 

“What then, Mr. Casselworth? Searcely such a 
‘slip *twixt cup and lip’ as took place on a former 
occasion,”’ There was a smoldering spark in the 
gray eyes now, a natural glow outspreading the ver- 
Fiihon on cheek and lip. “I hope I have outlived the 
folly and impressibility of our mutual remembrance. 
I think—I ve think—that not even for you would 
I throw aside the chance of reigning in the le or 
taking the golden elixir for my daily draught should 
it be offered now. That very slight questioning 
pre and mocking smile are quite thrown away; 

am well aware as you can be that the chance never 
willbe offered again. But, if it were possible for 
that episode of twenty years ago to be repeated, I 
fancy it would come nearer a case of ‘ diamond cut 
diamond,’ than at that date. I question now if all 
the fond sentimentality you professed then were not 
like your promises, from the lipsonly. Iwas simply 
Faustia, a rather clever little nobody, whose talent 
in the way of amateur acting brought out asa star 
at Mrs, Glenhaven’s private theatricals, and Elmer 
Casselworth was the owner of one of the finest old 
family estates in the country. You, as his cousin, 
had an eye to the maintainance of the family pride, 
and a good deal keener eye, as I have reason be- 
lieve now, to the succession of that estate in case of 
his dying unwedded or without an heir. To prevent 
him falling victim to the wiles of the adventuress, 
which was your way of putting a man’s honest love 
for a poor but ambitious girl, you made covert over- 
tures on your own account. You found the little 
adventuress too wide awake regarding her own in 
terests to be easily misled by the non-committa] 
course you began by ep You ended by very 
earnest love-maki indeed, as you can imagine it 
must have been to have touched depths which your 
cousin’s honest wooing, backed by all the substan- 
tial allurements which atoms or ed it, had not ac- 
complished. I consented willingly enough when 

ou proposed a private marriage, still consulti: 
hat exac’ myth—family pride. I was far enoug’ 
infatuated—it seems strange to confess it now—to 
yield to you in every suggestion. So when you pro- 
osed a romantic midnight marriage and flight af- 
rward until the nine days’ wonder should be 
passed, I was enchanted with the prospect. We 
met and the programme was carried out to the letter 
—as Isupposed. Two of your cronies were admit- 
ted to your secret, and, as you spoke of Me pee we 
were all muffled to the eyes so that to this day I do 
not know who were witnesses to my earliest mar- 
There was a close carriage in waiting, which 
whirled us away soon as the ceremony was over, 
Twenty miles away in the gray dawn of the winter 
morning and the plain little room of a country tav- 
ern, where we were to take our weddiug b ast, I 
‘discovered the scheme you had so success 
‘played. Iwas married to a man whom even I—little 
as I might have to anything approaching so- 
cial standing—would have thought twice before 
being seen in his company in open day. A debauch 
a roue,a gambler, and a trickster of the mean 
order. Is it not miraculous if I have forgiven end 
forgotten all I owe you for that, Darcy Cassel- 
worth?” 

“As you have done, Faustia; as you did long ago, 
knowing how cont to the dictates of my hea 
was the act which I have never since been able to 
utterly excuse. I had plenty of provocation to it, 
plenty of incentive, while you had wavered between 
my cousin Elmer and me. You know that only the 
strongest restraint upon my own promptings led me 
to break my part in the plan, You were an uncom- 
monly attractive girl, Faustia, you are an _uncom- 
monly handsome woman s and by Jove! it 
wouldn’t take much to bring back all the enthusiasm 
of my admiration for you.’ 

‘ Watch may well be spared, considering all that 
it led to. 


“But suppose it should lead to more? I am not 
amare? now with considerations for the future as 
en. 


two you ople whose forms may be dimly descried 
at the tasthe Pi 


he did not mean to let Brass grow under his feet. I 
have been watching Societe over yonder and 
imagine that he his wooing with all a 
young lover’s impetuosity. As seen ‘through a glass 
bers what is the result to be?” 

“What should it be but a happily desirable ter- 
mination? Gilbert is ae wisely, and he is 
enough of his father’s son—not to appear egotistical 
—to base calculations on a sound foundation.” 

“Three is a charmed number, Darcy. You have 
had a hand in three marri and their result, and 
turned them to your own liking. I have a presenti- 
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ment that you will fail with the fourth. No, don’t 

look at me as if you were fancying that I have an 

idea of ng marplot. I leave that respectable 

vocatio#’ M interested relatives, Italian counts and 

jealous But, our little lady may be presumed 

to have *Wwill of her own; the blood in her veins 

would instire that without the resolute stamp she 

earries in her face. And from what I saw in the sin- 

gle hour I’ve had an i te rpm to devote to the in- 

vestigation, she is not inclined to stoop for the choice 

our traveled young gentleman is reconciled to lay at ‘ 
her feet. Take my word for it, Darcy, you havo! 
more cutting of the cards to do before you hold that 

game quite in your hands.” 

“Umph! well, it is not a matter of life and death 
if it should fail, though, as you say, I have set my 
heart—ah! mind upon it"—a deprecating gesture 
from her recalling the word. “A wise distinguish- 
ment, Mrs, Leland; we do mp 4 with the weightier 
impulses of the heart before ving at my age." 

“T think you never knew such," she answered, a 
little bitterly. “‘ Weighty impulses never came from 
Pes heart. Did you see that? Audrey has gone 
ike a flash, and the impetuous lover walks the shad- 
owy paths alone. What does that portend, think 

ou? It is scarcely the denouement for a favored 
lover's suit.” 

“T think it is an indication that you and I have 
fallen into the error of taking an inference for a con- 
clusion, Audrey, like a sensible child, has gone in 
to escape the dew already falling; Gilbert is staying 
out to enjoy his cigar and solitary reflection.” 

“Which you would like to render companionable 
—that dreary yawn says as much, though you are 
far too civil to hint the fact in words. Go, by all 
means, Mr. Casselworth. I shall follow Audrey's 
extremely sensible example, and succeed it by culti- 
vating the dear child’s society—I won’t say confi- 
dence, since I have an impression ‘iat may be less 
easily done.” 

She walked away, and Darcy Casselworth's gaze 
followed the tall, well-poised figure with that habi- 
tual smile, half-sneering, wholly bluse, very percepti- 
ble upon ps. 

“Calculated to gratify a man’s vanity, rather, to 
know he can turn such a queenly creature to his 
will—yes, queenly and deucedly attractive in a way, 
in spite of the enamel and the ‘rosy hue’ which is 
not the tinge of glowing health—or by the aid of 
them perbaps. hat Faustia has not preserved in 
the way of good looks, she has the tact to replace 
with very creditable art. By my soul, if there had 
ever been any rapture of mutual affection, it would- 
n’t require much persuasion to get up a responsive 
thrill. Lacking that ’’—with a shrug—‘“ until I am 
fully satisfied of your tactics, fair Circe of old, 
it may not be amiss to put on an assumption of the 
same, 

He strolled across the way to the’ broad, smooth 
path where Gilbert was as sauntering, the red tip 
of his ¢ deepening as the twilight grew denser, 
his hands upon his back, and his face turned con- 
oe ae ge toward the heavens where pale stars 
rivaled the lower spark by their increasing bril- 


liancy. 

“Well, Gilbert?” His father's voice at his sid:! 
and his father’s keen eyes scrutinizing his counte- 
nance by the uncertain light failed to surprise any 
tell-tale ression there. ‘Have you ‘put it to the 
touch to win or lose it all?’”’ 

“In following your su tion—yes. You know 
I predicted what the result would be. Later revela- 
tions prove the truth of it. If I am to take m 
charming little cousin’s word for it, I present myself 
a subject for your commiseration.’ 

“You did not bungle the affair irretrievably, I 
hope? You carry your defeat very gracefully, in 
any event.” 

“My dear sir, there’s no such serviceable friend 
in battle as a good coat of mail, and I was prepared 
for this blow. If there is little gained there is noth- 
ing lost. Ithought you promised uncle Elmer's in- 
fluence?” 

“On his own concurrence.” 

“He shifted with the next wind then. Audrey 
has referred me to him, since I assured her I was 
not discouraged at this lirst rebuff, If I didn’t ac- 
tually care for the girl I'd give up the game at the 
outset. She has no very kind remembrance of me, 
and unless there isa providential disenchantment 
of some sort, that young Artrell is bound to prove 
a rather formidable stick in the way—poor stick 
though he may be. It’s one thing to know that my- 
self, and to prove the same to Audrey quite ano- 

“What do you pou then?” 

“Little enough in reality. Await the issue of 
events or the advantageous circumstance of some 
lovers’ quarrel. Meantime— Is that some one to 
speak to you, sir?” 

A young man had come up through the grounds 
and was pausing now within a short distance of 
them. “Mr. Casselworth?’’—he asked, as if uncer 
tain in that obscurity. 

“You, Dorchester? Whatis it now?" 

“A telegram received just as we were closing. I 
though it might be important, so brought it out at 
once. 

“Thanks, From Grandison, I presume. I ex- 
ee to have heard from him before this, Come 

and I'll see if there’s an answer required," 

The young men, met before thls, exchanged greet- 
ings, and they all turned toward the house together. 
There were fights in the parlor now, Mr, 1- 
worth had come out of his nap, Faustia had settled 
dower in an absorbed attitude over a photograph 
album, and mre was nowhere visible. Dorches- 
ter waited without one of the orn windows, ex- 
changing an occasional word with Gilbert, while the 
elder Casselworth mee pee within to make himself 
master of the few words the thin yellow cover envel- 
oped. — as the, — oz! eet to require ane 
time for the recipien ully digest them. 6 
communication ra have been calculated ho 
tle his comprehensive powers, so unexpec' was 
the line he perused, ei then stood silently crump- 
ling between his fingers: 

“Haye gone to the utmost limit of instruc- 


tions—m' have seventy thousand more without 
delay—no, danger—higher demand than subepated. 


“ Confound the fellow, what does it mean?" mured 
Darcey. ‘The utmost limit of my instructions com- 
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See 
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prised not only every cent I'm happy engugh to own 
in the world, but a snug little investment of Elmer's 
in Erie held in my name, and anot um with- 
drawn from his account without the le of get- 
ting his consent. I gave the liberty selling out 
Central and Erie as asaving clause,net-with an 
idea Grandison would need to avail himself of if. 
Seventy thousand is no inconsiderable sum, and to 
appeal to Elmer might lead to unpleasant results in 
the way of investigation just now.” 

Looking up he caught the clear eyes of his young 
assistant glancing at him from the position he ha 
taken, leaning carelessly against the casement. 

‘“There’s no answer, Dorchester,” he said, suavely. 
“Rather, I shall answer it in person to-morrow. 
That is all?” : 

That was all, despite the clerk’s lingering. The 
clear eyes passing his employer had rested upon the 
white-robed girlish form just entering again, and 
Dorchester stood still, gazing, fixedly at her. The 
other’s words recalled him, however, and with a 
bow he turned hastily away. 

“*Confound it all,” grumbled Gilbert, who had not 
lost that glance. ‘‘The chances are slimmer than 
ever if Audrey is bound tostampsuch an effect upon 
every clodhopper’s son she runs across. Deuced 
uncreditable rivals according to my way of thinking, 
but that’s quite the last concern.” 

In the brief moment that he stood crumpling the 
folded slip between his fingers, a dismal phantasma- 
goria had risen up and faded before Darcy Cassel- 
worth’s mental sight. For one instant he had seen 
the gaping blackness of the fathomless mine which 
a failure would surely open beneath his feet. All 
the duplicity of years made void at last, the result of 
the speculations which had given him the means of 
maintaining luxurious, fast life and a reasonable 
independence, or what would have been such to a 
man of less assured spendthrift habits, swept away, 
his cousin indefinitely compromised—it was a pic- 
ture to move the stoicism, one might think, of even 
such well-trained indifference. But, Darcy Cassel- 
worth was not moved. It was a dismal aspect of 
the case which he looked in the face prepared_to 
meet should it ever come with the assurance—* This 
is no new phase of the affair tome. I never took 
one step with a blind vision, but to gain much I dare 
all!”—and put ar the contemplation meanwhile. 

Faustia, apparently absorbed in the faces before | 
her, was furtively watching his unchanging one, not 
with any comm gear of how much that brief tele- 
gram involved, with a little speculation perhaps and | 
a rising resentment at the conscious calm which 
was too well assured to be easily broken. 

“Tf the man ever had a heart he ground it out 
long ago,”’ she thought. ‘And his words and looks 
have poner to thrill me yet. I would be worse than 
a fool to believe in him—and yet—and yet—” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ALMOST! 


| command our own price. 


“* Lovuny as a rose just blown’—that was what | 
papa said, Celine. ‘A cream-rose,’ I suggested; I 
might as well be made of dough for all the colorT | 
have naturally. Now tell me the truth, you good 
Celine! I might have gone to papa flaming in all | 
the colors of the rainbow and he would have said 
just the same; but you have seen well-dressed, lovely 
ladies, and you have such excellent taste, you'd be 
sure to discern where anything was amiss. How do 
Icompare with the generality of people?” | 

Audrey turned herself before the mirror; her dress 
of white India muslin and lace, made after the 
approved style of young ladies’ wear, could vie with | 
anything in even Lora Glenhaven’s wardrobe as a 
marvel of city mantua-making. 

“You are perfect, ma’m'selle, rfect. If you 
should desire the natural color, there is nothing 
moreeasy. Luse the pink saucer myself sometimes, 
and I also am young.’ ; 

“Not on any account, Celine—not if m; 
plexion were twenty times worse than it is. I 

ainting and powderin 
firs. Leland. She understands all that too well to | 
be easily rivaled, and I’m very well satisfied to be 
natural,” 

“You could not be improved, ma’m’selle. You 
are so fair, it is better than the deep flush—the red 
bloom—that is coarse. There, Miss Audrey; it is 
some one coming to your room.” 

“Tt is Lora. You darling! to come early as you | 
promised. Iam allready to go down this very mo- 
ment.’ 

“T want to see you first, queen of the flower _festi- 
val, star of the day—if there be day-stars. You'll 
do, Audrey. Mamma came to lend you the favor of 
her countenance as well, and she is going into one of 
her mild raptures over the rooms and the grounds. 
Everything is delightful, and it promises to such 
a novel combination, such a pleasant way of 
your debut—this fete.” | 

“Indoor and outdoor and freedomto all. It might 
be called a ig = a on a rather large scale, and a 
ball after it. hink of such merriment at the 
Homestead! Papa gave uncle Darcy carte blunche 
and he has made full use of it—it would be contrary 
to his principles to do any thing else, I suppose. The 
dinner is to be on the lawn, you know, under the 
maples; and the refreshment tables are to be set in 
the dining-hall for midnight. Inever knew to what 
account the superfluous room in the house might be 
turned until now. What is it, Celine?” 

* Another carriage, Miss Audrey. Two ladies have 
anit and are within the gates; one isin rose silk, 
oran, 


com- 
leave 


the other—so excessively matronly—wears 
and black.” 

“Who can they be?” Audrey flew to the window 
for one peep out into the grounds. “I never saw | 
them before. Do come and tell me, Lora; you know | 
everybody. No, you haven't time. Come, dear, 
a must hurry down to meet the opening of the 

“ete.” 
Time had gone around and brought this, the day | 
which was to introduce Audrey to the Ta society 
of the county. The intervening wee. passed 
and not without event of rather marked importance 
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‘That reminds me of cousin Gilbert. At treaty 


what is necessary for a retired man to live at ease 


upon. 

“Seventy thousand more will wield the whole 
market,” said the broker, confidently, ‘‘ Those Wall 
street sharks caught the value of the enterprise a 
little sooner than | had intended they should, which 
requires a steeper fund, but it renews confidence 
that was so well assured before of the safe stake we 
hold. Myagent there communicates that he could 
sell out at one-half advance and the demand grow- 
ing every hour, A few bag longer and we may 

have done what I had 
not the slightest intention of doing when I saw you 
last; I put my own available capital into it soon asI 
saw how the fluctuations tend Twenty thousand 
three days ago would have accomplished what will 
require more than three times that amount now.” 

“You invested?—then you have anticipated the 
very thing I came up to propose, Seventy thousand, 
you. say! but where the deuce do you suppose seven- 

y thousand more is to come from?” 

Ther was a little irritability in Mr. Casselworth’s 
usually suave, complacent tones; a little ruffle of 
anxiety or thought or indecision on his well-regulated 
countenaiice, 

“T should advise the sacrifice of anything else; or, 
if other resources fail, you will have no difficulty in 
securing aloan. But i i 
ent res—”’ 


“T do not prefer. I did not undertake this to fall | 
short in any particular, I will have no difficulty in | 


securing the sum—of course not. In fact I have 

Elmer’s indorsement for that amount, but IT have 

some percple in regard to involving him in_ this. 

will see what I can do in another direction first, but 
you shall have the amount within three hours’ time, 
randison,”’ 

Noteven tothe broker who came as near holdi 
his inmost confidence as did any living man, di 
Darcy Casselworth hint in what other privacy of his 
own room at the St. Charles he may have entirely re- 
linquished theidea of such anattempt. At any rate, 
two hoursof the three were passed there, and at 
the time appointed he placed notes bearin his cou- 
sin’s indorsement in Grandison’s hands, with instruc- 
tions to realize upon them. 

A telegram come down two days later, and the 
enthusiastic wording of it must have palliated the 
apprehensions of a less confident and weaker man. 
It settled the slight unrest which was the only sign 
he gave in the immediate time succeeding of what 
weight of vital interest hovered in the balance. 

The maid had arrived in charge of Audrey’s ward- 
robe on the very oe preceding this—a neat, piquant 
girl, with the very faintest suspicion of French ac- 
cent, and a quick tact which at once won the golden 
opinion of her young mistress. 

own in the drawing-rooms Audrey had time to 
exchange greetings with Mrs. Glenhaven before the 
approaching visitors made their appearance. 

“So kind of you, dear Lora’s mamma," she sai 
laughingly. ‘I shall not have any lack of suppor 
now, backed as Ishall be by you two and Mrs, Le- 
land. She is a host in herself ’—with a glance at the 
lady who was looking fresh and stately and fair in 
mauve silk and point and plain gold ornaments. 
“She pare and sings—oh, divinely! and I never sus- 
pected she did either until last evening. Think of a 
woman like her hiding her candle under a bushel! 
She plays cards with uncle Darcy, and talks to papa, 
and coaxes Gilbert out of his griumpiest humors—al- 
together proves herself a trump card, thoughI con- 
fess I should have doubted without the evidences,” 

All the latter part was spoken in a rapid under- 
tone. Mrs. Glenhaven herself had been engaged ten 
minutes ‘in conversation with this new character 
without the faintest suspicion that she had evermet 
with Mrs. Leland before. 

“You are talking slang, Audrey. What would 
mamma say? And here comes—oh! it is—they are 
—aAudrey, those are the Fevershams!" 

“STg is—they are’—and pray who are the Fever- 


and falsifying in general to | shams? 


There was no time for a reply to the query then, 
but the constrained meeting of the two matrons, 
who faced each other for one second with just the 
faintest perceptible trace of consternation, recalled 
some hint of the old enmity. Mrs. Leland’s tact 
came into fortunate Play. and the next arrival fol- 
lowing close, the Feversham party drifted past the 
receiving group, of which Mrs. Glenhaven was a 
prominent figure. Audrey found time to whisper: 

“Such vulgar people! hat could have possessed 
uncle Darcy to invite them? I don’t suppose he did 
that intentionally, although I remember now having 
heard they are not good friends of your family.” 

“They are influential people, nevertheless, and 
make quite a stir on the rare occasions when they 
visit Cassel," Lora answered in the same tone. 
* Miss Annetta there was my most active rival when 
I was in Washington, two winters ago."” 

Audrey glanced from the fair, languid face of her 
friend, CORRE. cool and serene, the blonde hair 
crim: over the low forehead, the slight rose-flush 
and dainty dimples giving her a childish look of in- 
nocence—a look which her confiding nature did not 
belie—that is seldom found after twenty years of 
life and three of fashionable sooiery Fever- 
sham, tall and black-haired, a brilliant brunette, 
with glancing black eyes, and a manner rather 
“oud,” was opposite in style as might well be im- 
agined. Andes: contracted a dislike for her upon 
the spot, but the tide of comers flo in put an 
eh _ check to any indulgence of prejudiced 
‘ancy then. 

At five of the afternoon the company was an- 
nounced complete, and the little fp near the en- 
trance broke for the first, The Eilerslies had been 
among the very last to come, and Clement Artrell 
having secured Audrey’sear, made his intention to 
retain his place plainly evident. 

“You enjoy this sort of thing, of course. Sweet 
sixteen always d I believe; and you can't im- 
agine how I ew e freshness of sweet sixteen. 
T’'ve been knocked about in too hard a school to have 
much fresh impulse of any sort left, and anywhere 


| else this sie would not have proved so irresisti- 


g as it is, 


four he seems to have worn out the belief in all peo- 
ple his pleasure in all enjoyments, and to have set- 

led to the firm resolution never to be surprised into 
any avowed committal of himself. There he is now 
—no, there he is not, although I had a glimpse ef 


you prefer realizing at pres- | 


him scarcely two minutes ago; but wherever he may 
his impassive cousinly countenance will never 
waver to betray any passing sentiment of his own,” 

“The old adage that listeners don’t hear any good 
of themselves is disproved for once.” It was Gil- 
bert’s own cool voice interrupting them as_he ap- 
peared at her elbow. “1 couldn't have wished a 
more flattering account of myself, even from you, 
Audrey. What more laudable ambition can an 
man have than to be master of himself? That at- 
tained, it is no very difficult task to master others, 
and we are all of importance according to the power 
we wield, My father sent me to petition you to the 
office of cicerone, Audrey, Some of the people, new i 
to the place, are going off in the usual form of ecsta- 
sies over the quaint architecture, dark passers, and 
the like, and want to take the circuit complete, a 
feat which requires a guide through the labyrinth of 
Wet ba and byways.” 

‘“‘And who may ‘some people’ be supposed to in- 
clude, cousin Gilbert?” sg es 

“That I didn’t inquire; but I believe particularly 
the Fevershams. It Ribeara that the matron, con: 
spicuous for embonpoint and orange silk, and another 
as e pally unmistakable in violet and white, have 
developed an unsuspected animosity, and the com: 
pany is ck | almost unconsciously into two se 
arate and distinct cliques. It would be a pity 
have the universal enjoyment marred because of a 
little Jengeiandings jealousy. I don’t speak for my- 
self; Z have worn out my pense 5 all enjoy- 
ments, you know, and I can’t hazard a criticism on 
the cn state of affairs since I fancy you will fly 
~ hot parti sanship, If you will accept my arm, Au 

rey— 

Audrey drew back with a little dissenting gesture 
She was quite sure in her own mind that this was a 
feint to draw her away in her cousin’s company. 
Mrs. Glenhaven was the last person to head a socia. 
revolt in such acase. Her old enemy, the Honora- 
ble Mrs. Feversham now, had gathered a little co- 
terie about her and was holding court in a particu 
larly exclusive and striking style. Seeing it, the 
other had already quietly and gracefully given way, 
and taking the arm of a gentleman near, stepped out 
into the ornamental grounds. 

“You see the danger is past, if it ever existed at 
all,” said Audrey. “Please aj ply to Mrs. Leland 
if. fg fear any recurrence, Gilbert. I am goin; 
with Mr. Artrell to find how many have had the cod 
taste to prefer outdoor shades and breezes. The 
hall will be opened and house my ee up immediate 
ly after sunset, which will leave time enough for dim: 
walls and flowered pillars.”’ 

They moved away, and Gilbert turned upon his 
heel with that stee! yee in his eyes which had 
come there when he had seen them first together in 
Mrs. Glenhaven’s parlors. 

“Very well, Miss Disdain! show your high and 
mighty preference if you will,” was the thought in 
his mind. ‘We shall see who will prove himself 
best worthy that decided favor. Cowardice was 
never attributed to a Casselworth yet, unless per 
haps to the present milk-and-water head of the 
‘spreading lands and storied walls ’— The dickens! 
beg pardon—ah! Dorchester. A case of inverted 
vision, I’m afraid, quite inexcusable, but not unpre- 
cedented.” ' 

Pressing through one of the doorways half-block- 
aded by a stationary group, he had stumbled slight- 
k and brought up against a gentleman standing 

ere, 

‘Quite excusable, and no harm done. I have 

been waiting a chance of iaroms for five minutes, 
I sup) ven my pleasurings are seldom quite 
divested of the business element, and I t it 
probable your father may be expecting me to report 
myself. If you chance to see him first be kind 
enough to say to him that Mr. Grandison has not 
come down.” 
“My deah fellah’—with the drawl which Mr, 
Gilbert Casselworth only affected for a purpose—- 
“it’s straight against my principles to charge myself 
with any thing like business messages. I keep clear 
of the vulgah pretensions—begging pardon again 
and nothing personal meant, you are to understand. 
You'll find the governor beyond there in the library 
or pyeonnre # pat a 

“Just as we! le ese stew p comprehend 
their sible aa in the start,” he refieehed An Dor: 
chester, with a quiet bow, turned in the direction in- 
dicated. ‘I wouldn't feel so well assured with him 
in the lists against me instead of the other one, Art- 
rell, and girls’ fancies are about as stable as the wind. 
On my soul, I believe it’s only eight years’ persistent, 
settliug of her mind against me that induced Audrey's 
unfavorable answer the other night. With all Raa 
regard to our respected fathers for their well-mean- 
ing kindness in having the affair all cut and dried, 
they succeeded in the usual style of making a deuced 
bad bungle of it, which would be a failure complete 
in any less resolute hands than mine. Jn mine, we 
are ret to see in what manner the bungle is to be 
avoided. 

Advancing toward the library, Dorchester met the 
object of his search at the first turn. 

‘Just come?” asked Darcy, carelessly, pausing, 
at the same moment Tmentioning the name of his as- 
sistant to his companion, Elmer Casselworth. 

* Just come, sir, Mr. Grandison did not arrive 
with the express as you had expected.” 

“Ah! Even the strictest men of business can't 
quite go by clockwork, Ipresume. I must find some 
one to take you in charge, Dorchester. Unfortu- 
nate that Mrs. Leland is not at liberty at the mo- 
ment—that is she si to the devoted crowd who 
are too ous to deserve much gratification. As 
soon as the song is done now she will take you 
through the rooms.” 

“Thanks; Lam quite contented to remain a looker- | 


worth had been little more than that for years past 
had he only_ realized the fact. ‘Going, Darcey? 
Don't let me detain you. If you will favor me, Mr. 
Dorchester, I'll be glad to have you along with me 
out in the grounds there. You are fond of music?" 
Dorchester’s eyes had wandered toward the open 
door of the music-room, The crowd within shut the 
musician away from his sight, but the strong, clear, 
eontralte voieo whieh, like the singer’s handsome 
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peculiar face, had a masculine element, so deep and 
co was it, possessed some strange fascination for 

im. 

“Passionately fond,” he answered, as an audible 
round of applause greeted the close of the song. “TI 
am a Southerner by birth and education both—and I 
think under the old regime we felt the spirit of the 
liberal arts. more comprehensively in our homes, 
though we lackedin the finer point of cultivation. 
What a very peculiar voice. Was it a lady who 
sung—-that ? I never heard the words that 1 remem- 
ber, but the air is certainly familiar.” 

“A lady,” answered Mr. Casselworth, but he had 
fallen suddenly distrait. They walked silently out 
through the_passageways side by side, missing by a 
single turn Gilbert Casselworth, who had also been 
attracted by the song. ‘‘ A remarkable woman that,” 
soliloquized the latter. “‘ Doubly remarkable toclaim 
the consideration she does, and with the most 
apparent confidence in demanding it from the gov- 
ernor whom I have always set up before me as a 
shining example of unimpressibility and utter faith- 
lessness— 


“Who could simulate a passion 
For his own abased conviction; 
And with Satan’s best-trained faction 
Well could vie, for grace of diction—’ 


but ‘pon honor! I can’t comprehend what ‘abased 
conviction’ at all liable to have weight with the goy- 
ernor might tie him to the fair Mrs. Leland. If it 
were any other man, I might tremble for my rights 
as only son and heir, but my father has too great 
an aversion for matrimonial fetters to run his neck 
into any noose of that sort, He maybe right in the 
main, but aspirited beauty of a wife anda bachelor’s 
freedom may not be such irreconcilable points as 
people generally consider them. Really, Audrey’s 
companion, mystifying personage as she appears to 
me, thirty—anywhere above the intermediate five, 
rouged and enameled as my experienced eye can 
readily detect, is gaining quite her share of at- 
tention. It’s her singing gained that rush. Taking 
it for a precedent one might deduce that a voice toa 
woman will pave the way for her just.as a handsome 
face will do for a man, as in the case of Artrell, for 
instance, confound him!” 

The master of the Homestead, with his cousin’s 
confidential clerk at his side, went down the broad 
white steps of the smooth, close lawn. 

“You are a Southerner,’ said Mr, Casselworth, 
breaking silence, as if with an effort. “I fancied, of 
course, it was only a fancy, that you bear a vague 
resemblance to one that was a—a—friend of mine. 
From what part are you?” 

“New Orleans.” “ 

“New Orleans!” He repeated it with a little 
startled shock in his voice, and his eyes turned 
searchingly upon the young man’s face, but he said 
nothing more, 

“Tf your friend was a Southerner your fancy may 
not be entirely without foundation. Resemblances 
disseminate, not through families only, but distinct 
races, Ihave more than once traced my own linea- 
ments with tolerable accuracy in other faces, but 
never more strikingly than in the instance of a cre- 
ole lady, whom I met once when quite a lad. She 
was stopping for a day or two in New Orleans, I re- 
member, something like eight—no, perhaps rather 
more than seven years ago. I tire you, sir!” 

Again that startled, scrutinizing look fixed upon 
his face. - 

“On the contrary, you interest me. The lady— 
who was she?” 

“Her name was Madame Etoile Dupree. I saw 
but little of her, she had recently passed through 
some very trying experience, I believe. She was a 
creole, and I also have a trace of creole blood, in- 
herited from my father. She was reported to have 
sailed for Europe in that ill-fated ship Vixen. 

“Was reported?” It was a hoarse, unnatural 
voice passing Elmer Casselworth’s lips; a dead, 
white palior had overspread his face; that look which 
had first become set, searching, eager, and startled, 
was intensified now to absolute agony. 

“Did sail, I presume. It was a_sad catastrophe, 
that; but we have become better familiarized with 
such since. One may be shocked but not utterly 
horrified now by hearing of ships burning to the wa- 
ter’s edge and every soul aboard perishing.” 

Evidently Elmer Casselworth was not quite steeled 
to the contemplation of such horrors. There was 
an agita twitching about his Pog lips; a con- 
vulsed throbbing in his throat for one moment, 
which settled in a dead, heavy lump. He turned his 
face away, and recovered himself with an effort. He 
had no inclination to continue the subject, so 
> it abruptly. 

“You must be introduced to some of these young 

eople, Mr. Dorchester. Unfortunately, I am scarce- 
fy familiar with them myself. It must be that the 

ears pass speedily with a bookworm such as I have 
een; at any rate all these children of my own neigh- 
bors seem suddenly to have grown quite out of my 
knowledge. I have been looking for m: Gapeniets 
but she is not anywhere in sight, I think. ere is 
Ellerslie, gt Mark!” 

Mr. Mark Ellerslie responded to the call, lazily 
turning himself from his he ep! position in one of 
the rustic seats placed here and there in the shrub- 


bery. 
“Ta certainly disavow my identity if I detected a 
flounce or a streamer in dangerous proximity, sir. 
These fair creatures, earthly angels, have so much 
superfluous vivacity! I have just escaped, for the 
ie ae since my arrival, piloting some of them 
about. 

-¢4 ac then, Mark. Present Mr. Dor- 
Shunt Sean tee? not Mejatte strangers, I see—to 
Audrey when the chance occurs. 

Turning away, Mr. Casselworth avoided the throng 
upon the la taking one of those closer paths, 
which were all that remained of the tangled, overrun 
garden of eight years ago. It had been cleared and 
remodeled, ¢! to short turf and close-trimmed 
clumps and hedges, long since. The path, which 
was the darkest and gloomiest of all that were left. 
was quite deserted at the moment, and he walk 
there with a slow, heavy step, quelling the agitation 

by that chance erence to his divorced 
wife, whose terrible fate had pores toshake him so, 
after all this time. She had been false as a woman 
can be, and it was out there, just in sight, that_she 
had faced him under the ealm, full moon and glow- 
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ing stars, and avowed her .innocence—she, so 
steeped in guilt and shame! Had it been a just 
retribution, or a wrathful cutting off from the 
chance of continued transgression—that terrible 
fate? Yet she had worn the reproachful look of a 
martyred saint when she gazed at him; it thrilled 
him yet to remember how that look had changed 
when it turned upon his cousin—her accuser. In- 
voluntarily his own gaze turned toward the spot 
where they had met and parted for the last time. It 
was not vacant now, but it was Mrs. Leland’s form 
filling the space. How fair she was still! how like 
and yet unlike the fair Faustia to whom he had 
given his first fleeting infatuation! And she was the 
same Faustia to him—recalling that first interview 
in the library with no deeper tremor or hopeful 
thrill of a heart returning to its first love. She was 
all alone as he soon would be, for Audrey would 
marry and leave him, as his cousin had said. If not 
Gilbert, some one who would suit her fancy better; 
but he still hoped her repugnance to that union 
might melt away, now that she knew there should 
be no peg Sec? in the case. Command and Re- 
bellion go hand in hand where harmony might as 
easily be the rule, 

Faustia had seen him, and was approaching in the 
thick shades now. 

You are all alone, Elmer—Mr. Casselworth? I 
understood that I was wanted to relieve you of some 
one—who was not further particularized.” I presume 
you vy anticipated the movement and relieved 
yourself,” 

“T doubt if my companion would not take an 
paponive view, and consider himself relieved in 
being dropped by me?” 

“How morbid you are! It is an unhealthy—I had 
almost said reprehensible state for you to indulge— 
you be nee so TEE, yf Ape ge ht and 

opeful and happy. here, don up the plea. 

on have known Eeouble! What one among a 
as not known trouble? what one has not been tried 
in that flery furnace, to come forth scathed in 
smaller or greater degree? Look at me, Elmer. I 
have been tried, I have suffered cue: but I do not 
carry my scars in perpetual sight. You don’t know 
what a dark, hard, thorny lifepath mine has been; I 
doubt if your own would not seem a smooth, fair 
road beside it, and it was all because of one Peeubly 
disastrous mistake, the folly of a misguided, head- 
strong, heartsick girl, eager to escape from what 
seemed worse than at oher then. If you could 
know all—al/—you would not quarrel with fate for 
sparing you so much of the dear delights—loving 
friends, wide sympathies, ways of pleasantness—to 
roe against so much of the pain as was yours.” 

She had spoken as if with the reckless impulse of 
one who feels deeply and keenly her own pain, and 
pity for herself struggling with her womanish sym- 
pathy for him. At least that was what Elmer Cas- 
selworth a, as he looked upon the stately head 
a little lower ‘air hands locked in 


consummate acting, sudden burst of passionate re- 
pack, mute appeal and strong feeling. What was 
be done was best done quickly. She had re- 


aroused the admiration and the interest of this 
wealthy, scholarly man, and she must secure them 
to herself by a bond which could not be aipeet now 
while she was at her best, or the pleasure he found 
in her would gee bright glamour fade; he would 

‘© back to his books and his seclusion in spite of 

er, and the golden opportunity be lost. So 


spoken. 

“Then tell me all, Faustia—all!” 

The pain of reproach, regret and passionate en- 
treaty still struge ed in her voice. 

“Of all men in the world, you, Elmer Casselworth. 
are the last to whom I would willingly tell all.” It 
was probably the truth; certainly the “all” would 
have reproached him, had he but: known, more than 
this woman’s skillful acting, had it come from the 
heart as he believed. ‘Your life is too bruad and 
too fair to be filled always with the gloom you have 
kept there, Ishould not be speaking now, I should 
not be pepe hk this, but it makes me ite to 
know how willfully pnhapey. you make yourself.” 

She looked fair and pleading as she stood there be- 
fore him, Some pity and some tenderness was stir- 
ring in his heart, and for the time he was plastic as 
wax in her hands. 

“ Faustia,” he reached out his hands and drew 
hers within them, “If Iam ever better than I am 
now, a morbid, disappointed, hopeless and useless 
man, I will owe it to some good guiding angel who 
will have patience to teach me to shun the wrong. 
There was a time, twenty years ago, when I almost 
asked you to be my good angel through life—almot! 
I wonder sometimes what the result would have 
been had I asked you quite.” 

** Possibly what it be when you have finished 
what you have almost asked me now—almost,”’ she 
thought, and the glow of triumph so nearly realized 

his trustful 


brightened the fair, false face under 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A TURN OF THE SCALE. 

THERE was a second’s silence during which they 
stood thus, then light footfalls, which neither had 
heard, came swiftly forward, and Audrey’s shocked 
Yokes erted, ly: 


He , dropping the fair, soft, clinging hands, 
and turned, covered with confusion, to ta08 his 
daughter, Had she been alone he might even then 
have spoken the words which Mrs. Leland had wait- 
ed so confidently ex ing to hear. But close be- 
hind came Clement Artrell, a shade of annoyance on 
his handsome face giving way slowly to a pean of 

ut there 
ed, indig- 


austia 


‘apa, what 


She hesitated, uncertain how to convey her doubts 
and sudde: awakened apprehensions. One who 
hesitates is sas be so Audrey found it. In the 
second’s interval while she stood undecided there 
came a long, mellow, musical blast, and Mrs Leland, 
rfectly cool and s: sessed, glided forward, 


pe pos: 
| “Tt means dinner, T think, my dear. You bei 


only sixteen need the reminder, but I, who ners 


lived past the season of feasting on rose-leaves, am 
gs prepared for the more prosaic entertainment. 

ardon me for reminding you, Mr. Casselworth, but 
tet hee are required at the head of one of’ the 
ables.” 

Audrey fell back a little, allowing Mr. Artrell to 
ie her, perplexed and undecided yet as she fol 
owed them out from the shades of the tall bordered 
path. She turned her face to her companion, all 
those mingling emotions visible upon it still, 

“Treally believe that woman was making love to‘ 
napa, To think I never suspected such a possibility !' 
What are you laughing at, Clement? I mean just 
Pex Isay. He never would have made love to her 
first.” 

“Perhaps not, and yet one could scarcely blame 
him for doing so. If I did not see that the affair is 
annoying you rather deeply, I should feel some ma- 
licious exultation at so disconcerting them after they 
were the means of suddenly disappointing me.” 

“I'm too seriously apprehensive to joke over the 
matter,” Audrey replied, not in the least inclined, it 
would seem, to take up the broken thread of their 
previous intercourse, for it had been another love 
scene drawing tremulously close to a decisive point 
—this encounter in the shadowed walk had broken 


off. 

From the time they had left the rooms together, 
Mr. Artrell had never left his place by Audrey's side. 
There had been some smiles among the company ag 
this was observed, and a few laug ting predictions, 
which Darcy Casselworth, on the alert to prevent the 
circulation of any unwished for rumor, promptly 
nipped in the bud, 

“Captain eh st pray do tell me who is that 
young gentleman Miss Casselworth is entertaining 
80 vivaciously. So distingue, really very much above 
the average of these sleepy country young men; you 
who are so well-qualified to judge must admit that. 

uite unfair of the neg little debutante to monopo- 

lize him so completely,” It was a very black-eyed 
young lady inrose silk, speaking—Miss Feversham. 
t_is said that women never can endure to hear 
others of their sex praised, and the rule may not be 
supposed to work entirely in one way, so there may 
have been alittle sarcastic feeling in the brawny 
captain’s answer: 

A fours. lady with your discrimination need 
never be at fault, Miss Feversham. That young per- 
son—ah!—with the silk fuzz on his lip and’ the center 
parting to his hair, with the face of an Apollo and 
the manners of a Chesterfield, so his admirers dis- 
tinguish him at least—very distingue as you say— 
that person is the Ellerslies’ parent in the manage- 
ment of their lands and possessions hereabout. One 
wouldn’t suppose the position included any very ar- 
duous duties as Mr, Artrell never lacks anything in 
the way of time. Ibelieve the young gentleman's 
services might be dispensed with and no great loss 
ensue for a very slight revolution of Mark's constitu- 
tional laziness, but of that they are supposed to 
know best.”” 

“Only a purer agent—what a pity! And Miss 
Casselworth seems quite devoted to him; I almost 
fancied it might be a case of ‘ veni, vidi, vici,' on the 


of Mr, Artrell.”” | 

“Quite as lik to be,” grumbled the captain, 
disconsolately. “Miss Casselworth is like all other 

youn ladies, ready to hinge her faith on any con- 
oundedly handsome fellow’s silken locks and tell. 
ing eyes and taking style, no matter whether there's 
either purse or brains tosupport that style. There's 
that good-looking puppy now without a cent to bless 
himself, very much superior to these sleepy coun- 
| young men as you are pleased to say, will walk 
off with the handsomest girl the vicinity of Cas- 
sel can boast under our very nores and not one to 
eee the case with him, far as prospects go to 
show.” 

phi beg peony spoke Darcy Casselworth's suave 
voice at his shoulder. “If it is my niece you are 
discussing, Captain Forrest, it is certainly my dut: 
to set you Ere regarding a rather important point. 
Audrey might not care to know that she is credited 
with wearing her heart on her sleeve; that tender 
organ is very well protected, I am happy to state. 
She was betrothed to her cousin Gilbert when they 
were children together, a conditional engagement 
of course, but which has become an acknowledged 
one since his return. It is no secret, but Audrey is 
still so young my son has no thought of restricting 
her perfect liberty. It would not be agreeable, how- 
ever, for him to learn so much impressibility, not to 
say fickleness, is attributed to the fairlady who has 
favored him with her preference.” 

“I stand corrected, and, I must say it, Mr, Cassel- 
worth, astonished! it relieves me of a decided incu- 
bus, however; the supposition that all us flowers of 
society were being successfully rivaled in Miss Cas- 
selworth’s good graces by an unknown upstart, 
‘for whom no minstrel raptures swell,’ for he don’ 
even seem to have a nativity to hang anything in the 
shape of pedigree upon.” 

The lady in rose silk and the captain with the 
whiskers moved on, Very near them, but quite un- 
noticed, Lora Glenhaven had been standing and 
heard the whole, _ The blue eyes were shadowed and 
the rose tinge on her fair cheeks grown pale, while 
the little white hands fluttered up to her heart ina 
quick pressure. 

‘Every one sees it asI do,”’ she whispered to her- 
self. ‘And she never will m Gilbert—never! 
She would die before that. She will marry Clement 
and be happy, for he loves her, and I—I think T shall 
die. I wer rather die than live with this weight on 
my heart.” 

et, three minutes later, when Archie Lariston 
found her there, s Glenhaven was languid 
and sweet and caliniy indifferent, as if she had never 
known a deep emotion ora heart mn in all her 
equable and pleasant life. But, then, well-bred 
people never do inflict their own pee joys or sor- 
rows upon the world, and Miss Glenhaven was not- 


ay well-bred. 

eanwhile Clement Artrell had drawn Audrey away 
from the guests into the old garden walks, where 
they slowly up and down, silent for a little 
time, she self-contented and marvelously happy with 
a sweeter f influence on nal Doe taken . wor in 
scene or the com: ¢ rather enjoying this . 
ing with the gentle Ddwers that hal worked in his 
favor. He had been inclined before this to saard 
himself as one of the favorites of kindly fate, and he 
was more than ever fixed in the belief now. 
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“Tt ts rather pleasant,” he thought, gazing down 
into the fair, sweet face, ‘ this thing of knowin that 
such a perfect blossom of a girl only waits a fellow’s 
word to bloom for him alone. Happy. fellow, I say! 
I’ve seen some promising chances before now, but 
never one to com: with this, It doesn’t even re- 
quire an effort be devoted to the darling, how- 
ever that may be when the novelty wears off. I 
never was noted for being particularly constant to 
any one, I believe, but then there was never an Au- 
drey Casselworth in the lot.” 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Artrell,”’ she 
demanded, glancing up archly. ‘“‘ They are pleasant 
ones, judging from that expressive countenance,” 

“They are pleasant, and it would take a prett; 
penny to buy them if thoughts were not free, for 
was thinking of you. I wonder if any one else—your 
cousin Gilbert for instance—could ever derive a tithe 
of the immeasurable bliss I have from merely look- 
ing into your face and feeling your presence? I 
shall be a firm advocate of psychological principles 
after this.” 

“My cousin Gilbert, for instance, would find it a 
rather novel experience to derive immeasurable 
bliss from any thing, I fancy. Certainly not in my 

resence. 6 have daggers drawn continually. I 
believe there is an active feeling of animosity even 
when we repress the spirit in words, and our only 
congeniality is agreeing to disagree.” 

“You reassure me, and yet he does not share in 
the animosity, I am very certain. The ‘jaundiced 
eye of jealousy’ is never so apparent without some 
tolerably earnest oe for a foundation,” 

“ And Gilbert doesn’t lack in earnest feeling; you 
are quite right there, Mr. Artrell. He has a ve 
earnest admiration, not for me but the Casselworth 
estates, a very earnest desire to possess the same, 
He a4 have inherited that much of covetousness 
for all I know, or it may merely have been instilled 
into him by uncle Darcy, whose lifelong aim I am 
bo sure has been to succeed to the family honors, 
Failing the opportunity in his own individuality, it is 
only natural Gilbert should be urged to the service. 
He responds with all the zeal his father could possi- 
bly wish, but with the Homestead and all its appurte- 
nances out of the question, my cousin’s professed 
devotion would very speedily cool.” 

“ Out upon him for a mercenary wretch, then. But 
for the Homestead and its appurtenances I would 
not hesitate to declare what must prove the mad- 
dest and wildest folly to utter now.”’ There was not 
the slightest hesitation in Mr. Artrell’s manner, nor 
apprehension from the mad, wild folly in the tender- 
ly confident gaze before which hers wavered and 
fell. “If it were not for them it would be easier to 
speak of my devotion; if you were Leow simple 

ancy Martin, as I thought you first, I should not so 
much fear the result which must follow when TI 
speak of m 
—do you 


elieve they would have a hair’s weight 
against my love for you, Audrey? I should love you 
as well without one golden expectation unless that 
sweetest one of hope, that mine should win the dear- 
est of all loves in return.” 

She believed him. How could she do other than 
believe with his fair face beaming tenderly down 


love. The Homestead and all the rest | 


i per her, and her own heart thrilling the same | 
bli 


ssful realization? 
ping the close hedge by which they walked with 
golden lances; glimpses of fleecy summer drapery 
and sounds of voices and laughter were continued 
reminders of the out-door revelers so short a space 
away. Before Artrell had spoken another word, or 
Audrey answered, they had passed an angle where 
two t poorer met, and come upon that other scene, co- 
incidental in the issue at stake and the critical point 
attained. 

There had been an unseen witness to that double 
surprise and the effectual change it had made, and 
that witness was Darcy Casselworth. The schemer 
was by no means easy in his own mind regarding 
the perceptible favor Audrey was lavishing upon 
this unknown agent whom the Ellerslies---deuce take 
them!---had persisted in throwing upon the observa- 
tion of respectable people. Whatever he might be 
---and that was the Teast of the elder Casselworth’'s 
concern—-it might tab a disastrous precedent to 
admit; it certainly 
experiment so far as his own plans went. He had 
missed the young couple from the open grounds soon 
after, and took instant alarm. 

“Two minutes of time between those two young 
fools might Bean my nicest calculations now," he 
thought. “Why the deuce couldn’t Grandison have 
come on time? And no messenger; I don’t know 
what to make of it. If those two can be kept from 
an understanding until I hear from him 
able to see my Own course more clearly. It can’t 
make much difference in m 
the necessity of speedin, 
wise. It might prove embarrassing, rather, to come 
out at a sacrifice on this gigantic enterprise of ours. 
I haven’t a fear of failure, but it’s one of my prin- 
ciples to look the worst odds in the face as well as 
the best, and Grandison’s delay strikes me as—well 
—unaccountable.”” And just there he had come toa 
pause at a point command: a view of the two 
couple as the younger people stepped from the 
shade which had screened them. e stood still 
until he saw the twofold dangers past, and then 
turned in the direction where the tables were laid. 

“There’s some excuse for Audrey and her lover,” 
he thought— 


“For they are young. And what, without our 


‘ou 
Would love be?—what would youth be without love?’ 


But those older simpletons have no kindred plea. 
And that is Faustia’s game, what I half-suspected in 
the start, what her mocking inuendoes more than 
once polite at, and I was so near settling into blind 
security after all, ‘There’s no wind so ill, 3 
and the two undesirables ended in the defeat of their 
own separate objects. To prevent mutual reconcilia- 
tion I must be more wide awake than the threatened 
double disaster just safely passed would indicate." 
The weight of varied duplicity just then devolving 
upon Darcy Casselworth could have been neither 
small nor enviable, but it is safe to believe that in all 
the wide company there was no man better capable 
of bea: it. Noone of them all, not evenhis son, 
on what a narrow balance all his hopes 
were poised—all the work of years past, all the plans 
for time to come. 


The declining sun was tip- | 


will be | 


wishes, but it will in | 
Gilbert’s action or other- | 


hreatened to prove a dangerous | - 


| forward easil 


The sun dipped low at the back of the fringed 
maples; and pie as the upper disk touched the 
horizon, lights sprung up within the mansion Seep 
out at every open casement and ht a ihe 
little later, when the lingering glow of sunset faded, 
colored lights dg in all the shrubbery dotting 
the lawn on every side. The long-unused hall was 
cleared of all furniture, anddancing began. Gilbert 
opened the ball with Miss Feversham, and Artrell, 
separated from Audrey for a little time, had come 
confident of claiming her hand. 

“Tl ask if asa conclusion to the gushing little 


episode brought to such an untimely end,” he 
thought. “It looked suspicious, to say the least, 
that scene which we chanced upon with such posi- 


tive abruptness. Suppose, now, it should amount to 
all my little fiancee that is to be certainly feared; a 
comparatively youthful stepmamma an ppd a 
young heir to divide Audrey's rights, would not prove 
at all to my liking. 
is not one to be thrown away; so it’s ‘will you take 
a F hand, falr maid, and take my heart along’—of 
Ww! oes there isn’t the slightest question, I flatter my- 
self.” 


But for once Mr, Artrell found himself behind, 
since Audrey was in the very act of taking the floor 
with Mark Ellerslie. 

“Tt’s all I'm good for,” the latter had said, in 
plaintively deprecating accents; “‘ Achilles had a 
vulnerable spot in his heel if we are to credit pepiar 
tradition, and I ig ie there can be no shame 
brought to.a man for confessing that his weakest 
point merges in the ‘light fantastic toe.’ ” 

The first dance ended, they had dropped out of the 
circle just as Gilbert resigned his partner into wait- 


hands. 
‘Do see Casselworth dance attendance 
upon that Mrs, Leland,’ said the 


young lady in rose 
k, in an aside, which came pea to Audrey’s 
ears. ‘I wonder if it’s a credit to our sex that men 
are never too old to make fools of themselves for 
our sakes?” r 

All Audrey’s unconquered misgivings rushed into 
full force in. That Mrs. Leland, whom she had 
discovered to be false and superficial from the first, 
would very soon appear in the light of an abomina- 
tion to her. She could not see the couple in ques- 
tion for the surging crowd which intervened, so had 
no means of knowing that the ‘papa Casselworth ’ 
of that free remark was Gilbert's father—not her 
own. 

“Thanks, Mr. Ellerslie; I shall not dance this 
time. There’s Lora; you may secure her if you are 
quick enough. I'm going to hunt up papa.” 

“There is a gentleman may be able to aid you 
then, At any rate it was your papa’s orders that I 
should present him during the afternoon, but he 
sli) ped me just as the opportunity came about.” 
With that preface hastily delivered, Mr. Ellerslie 
went through the form of pens, Dorchester, 
ps confidential clerk in the real-estate agent’s 
office. 

Across the long hall Darcy Casselworth was mak- 
ing himself agreeable in the most arenes style to 
that fair enchantress, Mrs, Leland. Not by word or 
look had he betrayed his knowledge of the cunning 
wiles she had woven about her more trusting victim, 
but he had set himself to prevent the welding of the 
bonds which were so nearly worn. 

* How your singing to-day reminded me of the old 
times, Faustia! You don’t dance?—no, I sup; 
not! Won’t you come into the music-room and give 
me one little song all for myself—for the sake of the 
old times, then?’ 

“An irresistible plea, Darcy, if you will let it be a 
pledge for the time to come as well.” 

So they had drifted away with the floating throng, 
into the music-room presently where was Coo. 
and quiet, deserted for the time. He closed the 
oe and Faustia heard the click of the key in the 


lock. 

** What was that for?’’ she asked, sharply, suddenly 
suspicious of his object. 

“To prevent intrusion only. Because here, face to 
face, you and I must know each other, You have 

nm deceiving me, willfully, perversely deceiving 
me, Faustia,”’ 

She threw back her head and faced him, both ex- 
ultant and defiant. He had injured and deceived her 
once, and now she was paying him back, with poor 
trashy coin in comparison it might be, but still surely 
in some degree paying him back. 

““At least there can be nothing further from my 
desire now.” 

‘*You are so well assured, you mean. I know just 
how well, as I had a glimpse of the rather impressive 
tableau jaretray 50 et a fortun- 
ST tl bem old ganten Meee A little gyre. and 

you wo ve made go ‘our pros: of one 
mistress of She Heaneéeadn d 


day reigning te) and all its 

etenent ppeedors aie D ay 
rospect is already m: marcy. ere 

is so Tet e more required % comp! ete’ it that I am 


quite willing to receive your congratulations now, 
reserving any risks yet to come for less favored 
audiences.” 

“Tam not a man of many words, Faustia, at least 


not when a vital point is in dsopardy: ‘ou have 
been le: me to believe that the old sin 
you—I give it the merited title, a harsh one, at las 


you seé—you led me to believe it was forgiven an 
orgotten. You led me to more than that, though I 
never eee it until this afternoon. Do you 
know what, Faustia?”’ 

“What, Mr. Casselworth?” 

“Can you help knowing? Was it only for a poor 
aaking ail the old fecing ohich T nad supposed 
aw: e 0 w sup; 
dead im me? I never realized until this afternoon 
what a selfishly delightful way ht remain in 
which to ae the old wrong, But will you have 
it so expiated? You were ambitious once, you are 
ambitious still; there is little choice between Elmer 
and me in a worldly point of view now; the choice 
may be in my favor very soon. You would have 
gn him up for me once, when all the solid advan- 
‘ages were on his side; I should not be 


to 
ou now in the hope of arousing so much generosit 
hh to give him 
up of my heart 
which has never wavered to any other in these 
twenty years.” 
“And again your heart, Darcy. Your plausible 
tongue, your fair-speaking lips perhaps for some 


you another time, Ido ask you 
for me, again to take the offe 


But even with that the chance | 


object of your own, but no offering of your ieart—~ 
don't ask me to believe that.” 

“Leave scoffing for another time, Faustia. I am 

king from — now if I never did in all m 

fe before. Look into your heart and find what is 
the truest prompting there, and then come to me if 
you will—my promised wife at last.” 

He was very certain of his old power over her. 
Whatever passion of resentment she might raise, 
whatever unbelief she might cling to for the time, 


| she could be.no match for him, unwavering, hard 


as steel, and as pitiless under his gentlest manner 
where he had any oe grped to gain. Standing before 
him, thrilling with a desire to believe which she| 
scarcely had a will to suppress, she felt that. 

“You can hope for me to believe you—you can 
think me weak enough for that? What a moth in 
the flame you must take me to be, Darcy.’ There 
was a reproach like a struggling remonstrance in 
her tones. She had loved him with all the strength 
and purity of her nature once, albeit neither a very 
strong or pure nature; in her heart of hearts she 
loved him yet, after all this time, despite the heart- 
lessness he had shown her, 

“You will believe me, Faustia, because your love 
for me has never died. Iam very sure of that; andI 
am offering you an honest return for it at last. You 
must make your choice now to drone away existence 
as the neglected wife of a morbid recluse, or to know 
life at its brightest with me. Which shall it be?” 

“You know—you know I would go to the world’s 
end to hear you say that and be assured of your 
truth, Darcy. You know under all my bravado 
how weak I am, and you force me to trust to you 
although I can not believe. Is it in all faith you ask 
me to be your wife«” 

“Tn all faith.” 

“Then in all faith I give you my promise. But I 
warn you, Darcy! should you break faith with me 
another time, you will make me either a suicide or a 
murderess, and women such as I are not apt to give 
up their Jives lightly.” 

ere was a rasping tenseness in her voice, a 
pallor spread over her face which the rouge on her 
cheeks only served to make more ghastly. 

“Upon my word, my charming Faustia, I actuall 
believe you might,” thought this arch-deceiver, “It 
is rather a close noose to put my head into—or 
would be, did you always maintain that humor. But 
any port in a storm is always we to no port, 
and to insure myself against present embarrass- 
ments, 1 must e’en incur future obligations, with 
faith in my own ability to meet the same.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE OCCUPANT OF WILDBANK COMMONS. 

Ovt in one of the paths which had been festooned 
over with flowered arches, and where colored lights 
swung like luminous-tinted glow-worms, Gilbert 
Casselworth and Clement Artrell had met. 

Artrell bad been upon the floor once, and then 
missing Audrey from the dancers, he had with- 
drawn, taking a tour of the rooms in search of her, 
and sg es passed out into the grounds. Gil- 
bert had observed the act and followed with a pur- 

ose as it would appear. Meeting in the fragrant 

ighted path, Artrell stood aside to permit the oth-; 
er’s passage, but Gilbert did not pass. 

“Such a fayorable opportunity is not to be neg- 
lected,” he said. “‘I haven't any desire to intrude 
upon your time, Mr. Artrell, but it’s no more than 
fair to give you a little word of warning. You have 
been making bd ag conspicuously familiar with a 
young lady who has the goodness to maintain the 
relation of my affianced bride—offensively familiar 
in my sight. Audrey may be, as all young girls are, 
a trifle giddy and susceptible, but I cannot submit to 
have her name bandied in the same breath with one 
whose mere statement only may not entitle him to a 
place among gentlemen,” 

**No one would be guilty of crediting Mr. Gilbert 
Casselworth with the same on personal evidence,” 
retorted Artrell, ‘Since when, pray, has your fair 
cousin entered upon the enviable position of being 
your affianced?” 

“Really, can’t say that I recognize your right to 
yee the question. However, if the answer 1 aid 

ending your Dresnmee aspirations, we have 
been oriihoed? to each other since we were cbildren 
tones. er, a promise I hold sacred as if it had origi- 
nated with myself." That might have been, for 
Gilbert Casselworth was not given to holding sacred 
any creed or taith or principle; and it his promises 
were kept, it was never pure integrity of spirit 
prompting to it. 

“A promise which the young lady very evidently 
does not reco Ifancy she is quite capable of 
choosing for herself, and sticking to her choice, end 
very eee I shall not take any other word of 
dismissal is isn’t the Turkish pire, my dear 
sir, neither are the fair beings of our land ig nosed 
to be influenced merally by the French fashion in 
matrimony as well as bonnets. I don’t question 
what your inclination may be, but nille wille you may 
find it a matter of importance to gain the consent of 
the young lady in question before OReDly. claiming 
the atinetion which ] I am, happy in believing is en- 
a misappre on of your own. 

7 in discrimination, 
uw y mg and roman- 
hto piriks ner colors for any, pane suiced, 
ut, but gentle voice and girl face are 
le me Fito relinquishing 


may go, and n word it would be a pity to 
spoil that exquisite physique and your ey tan. 
ces. ‘A word to the » you understand; I hope 
for your own sake it may ” 


hold reap erie 
“Tdo not hold myse! msible 
intentions,” Artrell Rawr trifle 
voked immeasurably by the other's cool 
tever else he might be, the 


to drive me to extreme 

sai own 
’sheat. “ For 

eration than 

the mood of my afflanced bride, I might te at 


so far honoring such an obscure individual, but as 
the case stands, take that! J may be found in my 
rooms at the Cassel house at three to-morrow, and 
if the spirit you have professed does not fail you be- 
fore that, we may arrange a satisfactory issue.” 

He had slipped his glove from his hand while 
speaking, and with a sudden motion dashed it fairly 
into Artrell's face. The latter turned blind and 
furious at this gratuitous insult, sprung forward 
with a quickly-aimed blow in return, and the two 

rappled as any common bar-room brawlers might 

ave done. 

“Gilbert! Clement! for shame! Stop, I ecom- 
mand you both.” It was Audrey como upon the 
scene suddenly. ‘Such an issueis worthy of a prize 
ring; quite out of keeping with the profession of 

entiemen. What does conduct like that mean here 

nmy father’s unids ?”* 

“Yes, Artrell, what in thunder does it mean?” 

Mark Ellerslie, strolling out fora breath of air, 
dropped the cigar he had lighted, but not his usual 
easy insouciance. To keep cool under all cireum- 
stances was his favorite motto, and he vindicated his 
principle with admirable consistency, 

The contestants gave way a little sullenly, and 
Gilbert was tho first to recover himself. 

“Tam willing to leave all explanation to Mr Art- 
rell,” he said, his ordin, calm demeanor quite un- 
ruffled now. ‘ Audrey, this is not the place foryou. 
It's wonderful how a crowd will scent the slightest 
misunderstanding. Iam willing to settle this one 
with Mr. Artrell whenever he may desire.” 

‘Artrell, what the deuce! *Pon honor, I feel ag- 
grieved at this from you.” 

“T plead guilty to losing command of my temper, 
Mark, but not without provocation, I assure you, 
Come this way; I don’t care to go back to the rooms 
just now.” 

The two young men linked arms, and strolled away 
into the darkness, a little to the disappointment of a 
dozen loungers drawn to the spot. 

What was it?—every one was on the gui vive to 
know. A quarrel, or an approach to it; and who 
was the lady in the case, pray’—with facetious re- 
ference to the saying that a woman is at the bottom 
of every trouble. Some one of these guests had 

ushed between Gilbert and his fair cousin, and in 
he few seconds that intervened before he made his 
way past, Audrey had disappeared. She had come 
out into the grounds on Dorchester’s arm after see- 
ing her father seated at_agame of eucher, in the 
drawing-room, with Mrs. Glenhaven as his partner, 
ont of the danger from thai Mrs. Leland for an hour 
at least. 

* Come away,” Dorchester whispered, drawing 
her hand within his arm again, and turning swiftly 
from the scene of the disturbance. ‘They'll not be 
permitted a chance to repeat that, and I have some 
ri of importance to say before we are interrupt- 
ed.’ 


“ And that—it was all Gilbert’s fault. Henever loses 
command of himself; he provoked the quarrel what- 
ever it was, mapnainety Ae maliciously, I am sure.’ 

“Perhaps.” He drawn her out of the circle 
of the colored lights. They stood within a little lat- 
ticed arbor, where honeysuckles and Jate blossom- 
ing roses twined themselves. Stars shone brightly 
in the clear arch of night sky, there was no breeze 
stirring; leaf and flower were brooded over by the 
quiet of utter calm. A vague feeling of embarrass- 
ment, new to Audrey’s experience, came over her. 
What was there of importance he could have to say 
< her, utter stranger as she had been until this past 

our? 

“You are wondering why I have irony yn 
here,” he said, divining her thought. “‘ What I,a 
8 er, can have to excuse withdrawing you from 
yonder friends. You do not appear as a stranger to 
me, Miss Casselworth, but that is because | knew 
your mother.” 

“ You knew my mother!” 

Her mother whom she hallowed as a saint in 
heaven, whom she had never forgotten nor wavered 
in her allegiance, the deep tenderness of her remem- 
brance, in all the ht years since she had parted 
from her. Her mother who had won a saintship if 
ever a martyr’s cross on earth did; the truest mar- 
tyrs are not always those who bear the cross with 
meekest endurance; time and imperfect knowledge 
of the truth had served to make Audrey more true 
to her mother’s sacred nme It was just eight 

ears since she had parted from her sorely-mis- 
judgea mother, whose wounded pride and suffering 
heart had only overflowed when murmuring over 
her child in their last sad parting. And this man 
whom she could only see indistinctly within those 
shadows had known her mother! 

“The first time I saw her within my reccollection 
was in New Orleans, seven years ae There is an- 
other reason why your face should seem familiar 
to me; she carried your miniature in a locket she 
wore constantly, which she showed me then.” 

SDans to every word, drew a quick 
breath, 

“Who are you that you should have known my 
mother—that you should have held her confidence so 
far as to know of that?” 

“T am not quite what I have seemed here, and yet 
very little more. I am Carroll Dorchester Dupree, 
lacking whom your mother would have been next 
inheritor of the plantation which was owned by ba 
great-uncle, Victor Dupree. It did me little enoug 
good. The war laid it waste to an extent my ances- 
tor’s extravagance had never accomplished ore it 
came into uncle Victor’s hands. ; 

“Tt was my dear mamma's home,” Audrey sai 

nournfully. ‘‘ Was it a message she left for me 
she loved me so tenderly, my dear wronged mo- 


cher. 
“Will you tell me how much her let you know 
after that terrible disaster when the ship and all 
aboard were lost together?” 

“Only that—that she was dead—and by such a 
frightful death!’ She shuddered yet at remem- 
brance of the vivid impression that shock and terror 
had left upon her chil mind. 

“ Did it never occur to you that it might be le 
she was saved—that some miracle almost might 
have delivered her from the fate which overtook 
the ship?” 

She signed a negative as if to emphasize the one 


she Cag 
“No, there was not the slightest hope of that. 
Unele ‘Darcy instituted the most minute investiga- 


DOUBLY DIVORCED. 


a4 


tion, and not one soul escaped of the two hundred | 
in all aboard.” 

“and yet it is truth that your mother did not 
perish—that she is alive to-night and ane not 
many miles away for you to come to her. It is she 
who lives at Wildbank Commons and who is known 
as Mrs, Carroll. Will you go with me to her there— 
now?” 

‘My mother alive! Waiting for me and at Wild- 
bank Commons!” There was utter bewilderment 
in her voice. “It is incomprehensible—it is not 
possible.” 

“Tt seems so to you after believing her dead for 
seven years. She had been grievously, bitterly 
wronged she had suffered so in her own proper iden- 
tity that she was willing to be dead toall here. You 
were a child and the elastic child-nature would only 
be burdened and darkened by the knowledge that 
she lived. She bas waited for this time to reveal 
herself, she will tell you why she has waited; 
stealthily and under cover her worst enemy worked 
to consummate her ruin; taking the lesson she has 
worked as stealthily, as well concealed, and whether 
or not she has gained tae power to vindicate her- 
self, she has the power at least to be revenged upon 
those who wrought her such deadly iar We are 
wasting time and she is waiting. Will you trust 
yourself to go with me, Miss Casselworth?’ 

“To my mother! I seem to be in a dream, some- 
way. Icannoteventhinkfor myself. Take me to her 
now, at once. And Isaw her—it must have been my 
mother I saw one night a week ago in the carriage 
which was driven there.” 

“Tt was, and she knew you in spite of the eight 
reas since you parted. It is nine now, and at nine 

here was to be a carriage waiting for us ata little 
distance outside the gates, This way and we will 
not be seen,”’ 

Still bewildered, still with the dream-like apathy 
numbing her quicker senses, Audrey let him lead her 
out to the spot where the carriage was standing. 
A motionless form standing by it exchanged a whis- 
pered word or two with her companion and then 
she was lifted into the vehicle, which rolled away, 
and it came to her vaguely that it was Paul Grandi- 
son she had seen through the gathering gloom. 
Paul Grandison, her uncle Darcy’s right-hand man 
of business; Dorchester, her ‘uncle Darey’s con- 
fidential clerk—what could it mean? Darcy Cas- 
selworth had been her mother’s bitterest foe just as 
he had been her own persistent persecutor. This 
seemed very like treachery of some kind afoot; 
@ reasoni mind might have apprehended that 
the treachery threatened her, but it Audrey had 
any misgivings, they were not apparent. 

he two es’ distance between the Homestead 
and Wildbank Commons was speedily passed. The 
low, ruinous old house, hemmed in about by scrubby, 
tangling foliage, was like a dense black shadow as 
Sepenpeacnes. Not a gisero of light anywhere 
to seen, not a sound but the wind rising and 
moaning nosis the thick branches. Black sha- 
dows and moaning wind sent no chill to Audrey’s 
heart, for she was going to her mother—her mother 
who had been like the dead and was alive. The gate 
in the wall swung back under Dorchester’s touch, 
and his light knock upon the house door was an- 
swered almost immediately. The neat, plain ser- 
vant-woman who stood aside to let them pass an- 
swered Dorchester’s look with an inclination of her 
head toward another door but a few feet away. 

‘In there, sir, Mrs. Carroll said there was to be 
no delay.” 

Few steps away as it was the door swung back 
before Audrey, preseing swiftly forward, could 
reach it, and on the threshold she was caught and 
held close in her mother’s embrace. She realized 
all the blessing which was spared her in her 
mother’s love during the single moment that first 
fond earess lasted—re all that had seemed so 
vague and unreal until this. Etoile had learned the 
stern discipline of self-command in this long time of 
her trial, command which she could exercise even in 
the moment of this reunion, She drew Audrey with- 
in the room, closing the door after them, and then 
after eight years’ time mother and daughter were 
alone together in a meet; so deeply, joyful that it 
was almost wordless for a time. ords came pres- 
ently—broken, murmuring words at first, the over- 
flow of their own full hearts, but later still they sat 
together on one of the low couches the room con- 

ed, and Etoile related a little of all that time had 
meted out to her. The daughter’s loving eyes found 
some changes in the beautiful dark face. It had 
grown thinner and lost the rich ripe bloom; there 
was a thoughtful shadow lingering upon the fore- 
head, a firm close setting of the lips, the sudden 
changes from fierce to pleading, wistful tenderness 
of the luminous eyes had merged into a steady, 
fathomless depth of expression which was all fond 
and soft while they rested upon the fair young face 
before her. 

“Tt is truly reality, mamma, that you were d 
and that you have come back to me—tous! ButI 
cannot comprehend how it was that you were saved. 
I know that every effort was made and the lon 
search continued untll there was not a doubt le 
that all perished.” 

“Tt is true that every unfortunate soul upon that 
unfortunate ship was lost, Audrey, but I never sailed 
in the Vixen at all. We had taken our passage, 
uncle Victor and I, but on the very eve of the ship's 
sailing he had a second paralytic stroke which left 
him for months helpless and hless. I was his 
constant attendant, and when he could be removed 
we went to a little quiet place on the Florida coast, 
where the autumn and winter were passed in the 
strictest seclusion. At first I had not proposed to 
let the supposition remain that we were lost with 
the ship’s human freight; I telegraphed to one who 
had been a faithful friend to me always, of the un- 
expected change in our plans. It was he who sug: 

ested the course after our names had appeared in 

C speaseniger list published, and so it was permitted 
to nd. There was not one to mourn my loss 
unless you, my precious Audrey. Through the 
basest deceit, the deepest, boldest scheming, and 
darkest treachery, I had been made an outcast; I 
had been maligned, my motives misconstrued, my 
acts turned to witnesses against me. And even 
when all that had been accomplished, when I had 
turned my back on home and love, my enemy's per- 
secutions followed me. I cannot well tell you a part 
of the story and not the whole, Audrey, and I would. 


rather not cloud this first hour of your meeting by 
such bitter remembrances.” 

“Don’t think of it, mamma! Child that I was 
then, the story was told to me—they could not keep 
it from me, I believe—but I have always known 
there was some terrible mistake. I have always felt 
that papa was driven to what he did against his will, 
forced to believe what has cursed his whole life to 
know. But oh, mamma!”’ 

* What is it, my child?” 

“Nothing—not much!’ It had dashed across her 
what a perplexed case this was. Until now she had 
felt only pure joy that ber mother was restored; she 
had thought vaguely of the mansion, so long closed, 
being opened again, and the little family, reunited, 
living in n0ny which had never been perfect, 
even in the nepplcat of the time she could remember. 
Some flitting thought of Mrs, Leland had brought 
the exclamation to her lips, and it had trembied 
there to say, ‘‘ Alldangerfrom her is past; you_are 
alive and ho will neyer think again of that Mrs. 
Leland,”’ but a sudden recollection checked her 
words. Her mother was not her father’s wife; the 
dark limning of fact which had brought about their 
separation was not disproved; Darcy Casselworth 
poneeend her father’s perfect confidence now, as he 

ad done in times past; her father was more plastic 
to his will, more given to unquestioning compliance 
through force of long habitand yielding than even 


en. 

“How have you come back, mamma? Mr. Dor- 
chester—Mr. Dupree,”’ correcting herself—‘ spoke 
something— Oh, mamma! what I want to ask is, 
have you come back to be reconciled to papa?” 

“My darling! I have never blamed your father, 
but he misjudged me harshly. I expect nothing, 
hope for nothing more than to vindicate myself to 
his knowledge, to force the truth of my bitter wrongs, 
to gain you sometime perhaps, although if I might, 
would not now take you utterly from him whose 
comfort you must have been,” 

“And papa was so ready to believe ill of you! 
You are an angel to have forgiven that, I think,’ 

“Thave not forgiven the least of all my wrongs, 
Audrey. To forgive, one must forget, and I never 
shall forget the sufferings I have endured—I never 
shall forgive those to whom Iowethem,” The dark- 
ly beautiful face had grown hard and still. Suffer- 
ing had not subdued the brave, though wayward 
spirit of old; it had brags out the latent power, 

e directing and controlling force that had been 
sadly Jacking then. Audrey, looking into the stern 
face, recalled Dorchester’s words, “Stealthily and 
under cover her worst enemy worked to consum- 
mate her ruin; taking the lesson, she has worked as 
stealthily, as well concealed, and whether or not she 
has gained the power to vindicate herself, she has 
the power at least to be revenged upon those who 
wrought her such deadly injury.” She could readily 
believe that it had been so—that, for the sake of 
dealing back the covert blow which had at one 
stroke deprived her of her home, friends, the love of 
the heart which should have cherished her above all 
eBSTATY. things, and of the child to whom she had 
clung so fondly, she should have waited and worked 
through all these seven years watching for the op- 
portunity which some intuition told the girl was 
very near at hand now. A little awe, a vague ead, 
went over her, seeing which Etoile’s face softene 
and grew tender again. 

“ We will not speak of that now, my darling. There 
is very little else I have to tell. When uncle Victor 
could bear the journey I went with him to the South 
of France. Carroll was with us there for a time. He 
has revealed himself to you, I find, and he is Carroll 
Dorchester to the world through his devotedness to 
me, The war recalled him; he bore his part in the 
struggle nobly, and he was recompensed with the 
bitterest. fortune of war, The plantation whic 
came to him was laid waste, the slaves liberated, his 
whole penne. brought to naught. Uncle Victor 
lingered on, a helpless, hopeless invalid, until two 
years ago. Iwas worn down with constant attend- 
ance upon him, and I remained there in seclusion or 
traveling quietly until my old, strong health was re- 
stored. It is séveral months since my return, and 
the friend who has been so faithful to my interest 
here, has told me much of all that occurred at the 
Homestead during these seven years. He could not 
tell me all 1 wished to know Go fen my child. Noth- 
ing he could tell me was half so precious as this 
brief time we have passed together.’ 

“And that friend, mamma, is whom? Not Mr. 
Dorchester, for I never saw him until to-night.” 

“There is no reason why you should not know, 
Audrey. It is Paul Grandison, You are surprised, | 
see, but all which seems strange now will be made 
clear yet—at least we will hope it. And you, niy 
own, I know what has been planned for you. Darcy 
Casselworth’s hope, eight years ago, was to see you 
some day wedded to his son, and it seems that his 
plans have not been changed. Is it true that you 
are really betrothed to your cousin Gilbert?” 

“Tt is not true.” 

“But they have attempted, or will attempt to 
make it true.” 

“ Have attempted and havefailed,mamma. Even 
papa wished it, but he was willing to leave the 
pec tome. Gilbert knows that I never will mar y 

im,” 

“T trusted that much to you, and I should have 
come too late had I found it otherwise. I was sure 
you would never love Gilbert. Your heart is quite 

ree, Audrey?” by 

A brighter color than happy excitement had lent 
burned in Audrey’s cheeks, and her dark, glowing 
eyes fell before her mother’s gaze. Her silence was 
in itself an admission, and one which the other was 
loth to receive. 

“You are free, Audrey? You are not betrothed 
to any one?” 

“Not betrothed, mamma,” yet with a sweet lin- 
gering in the voice which half told the story. 

“And yet not quite heart-free, is that it, Audrey? 
Ah, child! you are no dissembler if you have a mind 
to disclaim it.” There was something like disap- 
pointment quickly repressed in the wo 

The brown, soft eyes looked straight forward into 
the dark searching ones, the flush on cheek and 
brow deepened, but Audrey replied, quietly: 

“T have no mind to disclaim, As you have 
gucnens Iam not heart-free, 1 am scarcely hand- 


ree, I believe—certainly I will not be for long. 
Yoy are hot gorry that some one T love loves me, 
% _ 
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darling mamma?” It was a wistfully pleading 
voice, a gently deprecating manner, and, steeled as 
she had been against all others, Etoile Dupree had 
nourished a fountain of immeasurable tenderness in 
her heart for the fair child it had been like breaking 
her heartstrings to leave er years before—a ten- 
der fondness which could have refused nothing to 


er. 
“Not sorry if you are loved as Hs deserve, as 
truly and unselfishly. I hoped I might find you free; 
, L hoped even something more than that, I believe. 
Will you tell me—your mother—Audrey, the story 
of this love of yours?” : : 

Audrey told it with few digressions, plainly and 
clearly from the very first. 

“T should have been Clement’s promised bride 
now but for that sudden encounter, mamma,” she 
said, in conclusion, She had described the encounter 
exactly as it had been—her own fears, the evident 
grounds she had for apprehension. It might pain her 
mother to know that another could succeed her in 
any degree, and after this lapse of time, in the 
heart which had been truly though weakly devoted; 
since the chance of it did exist it was better to be 
understood from the start, even though the revela- 
tion that the wife of his youth still lived would 
in all probability end the artful game Mrs. Leland 
had evidently been pee . She said as much now. 
“She did more than half the love-making—if there 
was any done, I mean,” indignantly. ‘It is not at 
all like papa; he would never think of such a thing! 
he seldom does think of any thing outside of his 
books and uncle Darcy’s suggestions, and you can 

fancy how far from apt he would be to suggest that. 
She Jaid siege and he—poor dear!—could do nothing 
less than surrender; but, when he knows you live, 
he will never think of marrying another woman. 
He always has loved you, mamma; he mourned you 
deeply and bitterly when that mournful news came.” 

Etoile sat silent for one instant, her hand put up 
to shade her eyes. There was scarcely a change in 
her face when she dropped it again. 

“T believe you are right—he did love me, I know. 
But this love of yours, this obscure young man,” 
there was a tinge of the Southern aristocrat in that, 
“are you sure that your young partial eyes have not 
made an idol of clay? Does he love you or the wide 
possessions you will some day inherit? Would his 
professions be the same, do you think, if the Home- 
stead and the rest were not in the balance?” 

“Tam very sure he would be the same. *Clement 
loves me, mamma; he would be the very same if I 
had not the expectation of one penny. He told me 
so himself not six hours ago.” 

** He told you so, Audrey?” 

“AndI believe it. You smile as if that was noth- 
ing, but [ had an example of selfishness before me 
at the same time, and the difference is plain enough 
to be seen. Gilbert isin love with the Casselworth 
domain, and Clement with me; and, mamma,” the 
indignant tone rising ain, “there is trouble be- 
tween them already. Gilbert is wholly to blame, I 
am sure; he has taunted Clement, or threatened 
him, or something of that kind, and to-night in the 

rounds they came quite to blows. I know Gilbert 

as some if se behind the disagreement. He is 
given to speaking of French customs, approving 
them, dueling and the lik». I’m afraid, I scarcely 
know of what, but I feel that Clement's life isn’t 
safe, or would not be but for a coward’s fear of con- 
sequences. Perhaps his intention is to work upon 
my fears, or that he is trying to provoke him to an 
assault to shoot him down, as if in self-defense.” 

“Pwo sane young men in this day would scarcel 

o to such lengths even for the fair lady of their 
fove,” Etoile answered, with a smile, which made it 
evident that she underrated the chances. 

“You would not think so if you knew Gilbert, 
mamma. He is cruel as death, and would stop at 
nothing to gain any point of his; I don’t know what 
he may not do when I am actually affianced to Cle- 
ment, It is not that he cares so much for me, but 
I can see he has set his mind to let no one else suc- 
ceed where he has failed.” 

“If you really apprehend danger, some step must 
be taken to prevent their meeting, Isuppose. One 
thing: promise me that hs will enter into no en- 
gagement with any one for a single week. I have 
my reasons for it, dear, and if your Clement is true 
as you think, he will not find fault with that delay. 
Have I your promise, Audrey?” 

“ Certainly, mamma; if you wish it,”"—with a little 
surprise. 

“And now you must go back, I have been con- 
sumed with impatient longing to have you with me, 
but I must be cautious yet. You must promise me 
more, not to breathe of allthis to any one. Ihave 
been as one dead, as I must still be for a little longer 


me,”’ 

“T hoped,” Audrey’s bright face clouded, “I hoped 
to carry some hint of it to papa, to prepare him for 
it and for seeing you. I know—I am sure he can 
not refuse to believe you now.”’ 

“We can be sure of very little, Audrey, and I 
hope to hold proofs when I go to your father. Only 
a ttle longer time.” 

“Then again, mamma, it must be as you say.” 

“Come me when you can, my daughter—to- 
morrow, if one T dare not go to you or send 
for you again, openly.’ 

Ropeae aucis Darcy should discover? . He 
watches my outeoings and incomings very feolpte. 
ly, indeed, tho’ seldom seeming to do so; he used 
to limit my walks even when papa never would have 
known whether I walked or flew but for him.” 

“T fancy he will have something more to occupy 
him now than ey watching you. The hawk’s 
eye will have another object in view, I think—to 
mark a course for escaping the pursuer,” was the 
thought concluding the sentence. 

It was just on the stroke of midnight that Audrey 
glided in among the guestsagain, Lora, seeing her, 

pressed close to Mark Ellerslie’s arm on her way to 
the refreshment hall. 

“T have watched for you a full hour, Audrey, and 
your father was wing ay uneasy on your ac- 
count. Mr. Artrell left adieux. Ada Everslie 
was taken suddenly indisposed and he accompanied 
her home, some two hours ago.” A glance from 
Mark's eye told Audrey the truth, that this had been 
a feint to draw Artrelt out of Gilbert's way, and her 
looks thanked him. ‘Even your uncle Darcy looks 
terribly out of sorts,” Lora concluded, over her 
shoulder, 


“It is unprecented for uncle Darcy’s looks to be- 
tray when he is out of sorts,” Audrey thought with 
a thrill, lest he had had some hint of the wonderful 
revelation which had come to her. She had a 
glimpse of him a few minutes later, and mentally 
Pamtid pe the truth of Lora’s comment. Terri- 
bly out of sorts, indeed, Darey Casselworth must 
have been to have his face blanched to that livid 
pallor, the tense lines set like marble, the steely blue 
eyes looking haggard and bloodshoot. He caught 
sight of himself ina mirror in passing, and gave a 
slight involuntary start. He had not suspected be- 
fore what a plain stamp his face bore. He went 
swiftly into the refreshment hall to a side-table, 
where liquors stood, and drained a full goblet of the 
strongest brandy, then returned to his place among 
the guests with the ghastliness of his pallid looks re- 
moved, but do his best a little abstracted nervous- 
ness cropped out under his suave and smiling man- 


ner. 

“Tt must be a terrible strain on even his steady 
nerves,” mused Paul Grandison, from a side station 
he had taken in the rooms. ‘“ To be so unexpected- 
ly faced with the fact that the gigantic enterprise we 
had on hand was a gigantic failure—that of the 
whole investment not a single straw remains, is cal- 
culated to be rather trying: Add to that a hundred 
thousand of his confiding cousin’s dollars sunk with- 
out license with the rest, and spurious paper to the 
amount of seventy thousand more afloat, Darcy 
Casselworth’s position at the present moment may 
La as peculiarly trying ‘and scardely envi- 
able.” 

CHAPTER XVIL. 
THE FIRST INSTALLMENT OF AN OLD DEBT. 

PavL Granpison had come down with the afternoon 
express, but left it at the little way-station of New- 
ton, three miles closer on the route than the town of 
Cassel. Leaving the little brown building which 
marked the station at his back, he walked on two 
miles of the three over the sandy, sunny stretch of 
road, in the hot late afternoon, then left it in its 
turn to strike transversely across Wildbank Com- 
mons to the old house set within the high gray wall, 
blotched here and there with trailing green. 

The gate, unguarded and open at a later hour, 
was tight shut and locked now. He shook it noisily 
and shouted a summons, which was repeated in 
echoes from some distant corner of the place. An 
answer came in from the neat, plain woman-servant 
who hastened to give him ingress. 

“You are careful, Martha,” he said, with a glance 
at the heavy fastenings.” 

“Over-careful, I think, sir. My place is to obey 
orders though, not to find fault with them.” 

‘A wise consideration to keep in view, and a fact 
which won my recommendation to your present 


place. 

“And it’s a good pee though lonesome and 
gees Shall I let Mrs. Carroll know you are 
ere, sir?” 

She had thrown open the inner door, showing the 
room to be empty. He signified his assent and 
passed in, and two minutes later she who was known 
as Mrs. Carroll came swiftly down the shallow, dark 
stairway. 

“You have come, Paul. And all has gone well 
now that you have come—there has been no failure, 
no break in the plans we had formed?” There was 
sharp eagerness in her tones. She had passed 
through a good school for learning patience in six 

ears’ constant attendance upon a helpless, querulous 
invalid, but the restlessness she felt now could not 
be quite repressed. There was a hun yearning 
for a single moment looking out of Paul Grandison’s 
eyes fixed upon her face—the dark-bright face which 
had been the chief inspiration of the one brief, 
flitting dream that had cast its influence into his 
life, years and years before—the memory of which 
had never died out of a secret corner of his heart, 
unsuspected by those who knew him simply as the 
shrewd, sharp, calculating man of business, whose 
thin white face and glittering black never seem- 
ed to be played upon by any fluctuation of feeling or 


ypatity. 4 
“ Allis ae at last, Etoile, clearly and smooth- 
ly as we hoped at the best. You have it in your 
hands now to bring ruin down upon the heads of your 
enemies, whenever you will.” 

“But Elmer must not suffer. His cousin’s treach- 
ery must not recoil upon him—did you succeed in 
effecting that?” 

“Thave not failed in a single point. Every cent 
invested in that brilliant enterprise has been swept 
away, but there is not a penstroke of evidence to 
show what was invested. Darcy Casselworth be- 
lieves that a full quarter of a million went into it, 
but the sums realized from the sale of the Erie anc 
Central bonds and that withdrawn from the Cassel 
bank are lying now to your credit in Pittsburg es- 
tablishments; while paper to the amount of seventy 
thousand more, never realized upon—not from any 
defect in’ the Sse N, that was perfect—is in my 
hands. It will be properly due in two days more, 
and then it will remain with you whether a further 
sham of sacrifice is to be made, or if you come for- 
ward and demand your vindication as the price of 
the exposure which will otherwise be inevitable.”’ 

“Tt will remain not with me but with Darcy Cas- 
selworth himself. But now at last I may send for 
Audrey. Oh, Paul, faithful friend, if you could 
know how I long for my child! I had one brief 

limpse of her; I could not be mistaken; it was Au- 

rey I saw a week ago when I came here first. She 

has grown tall and fair like her father, I have car- 

ried the memory of her face as I saw it, ever since, 

sweet and laughing and happy, but startled and wist- 

ful as she oa fet my eyes as if she had half-recog- 
ul, 


nized me, Pa’ 


“And you have carried his face too, Etoile, all 
these years; the face of the man who was Lge A to 
believe any evil of you, who could cast you off on 
the testimony of the false genius at his elbow with- 
out listening to one word of extenuation from you. 
You cling to him still, weak and unworthy as he 
proved himself.”’ 

“You forget how his jealousy was wrought upon, 
how the very patience of his loving forbearance with 
me, willful and spoiled as I had been in my child- 
hood, should ery out against the sinful wrong and 
ingratitude which seemed to be mine. He is broken 
and abstracted and submissive, you say, and it has 
been grief and disappeintment that made him so, 


a eee 


He was always gentle, always considerate, and when 
the time comes that t can go to him with proof of 
where the deceit and wicked scheming were, from 
first to last, you shall see how sorrowfully he will re- 
pent his share in the wrong, how gladly he will repair 
What he can of it.” 

“We shall see what I have always known, that he 
has not the strength of mind to resist whatever 
power may be uppermost. Should you fail after all, 
should Darcy Casselworth’s devilish cunning dig a 
pit to trap you'in, he would never revoke an iota of 
all the injustice pronounced against you, years ago. 
You will not fail; if nothing better should be proved, 
at least the baseness of his cousin’s treachery, the 
manner in which he has played the vampire, sucking 
his very heart’s blood, will be revealed. And you 
will go back to the arms of that man who would 
shrink from you to-day were you to throw yourself 
upon his merey simply.” 

“You forget yourself, Paul.’ There was sudden 
constraint in her voice; what seemed both warning 
and appeal in her eyes. ‘All that I ask is simple 
justice; all I hope is my child’s affection. Carroll 
was here, last evening, for the first; we have been 
very cautious, as you have seen, even to keepin 
the gate locked to avoid the remotest chance 0: 
intrusion, He will be at the fee to-day, and if all 
went well he is to bring Audrey to me to-night. 
Does he know?” 

“T telegraphed before leaving town, so he knows. 
Will you let me wish you joy, Etoile, over the re- 
union with your daughter? More than that, the deep- 
est joy this long probation, this hidden struggle can 
bring you, peace and happiness however they may 

best assured ?”” 

He turned abruptly and stood gazing out through 
a window into the narrow dooryard where tangled 
undergrowth formed rank clumps, and gnarled, 
dwarfed foliage matted to impeustrebilit shuttin 
out the sunrays. The shadow fell over , but 
was not that that left the immovable face somber as 
though a cloud rested upon it. Standing there, Paul 
Grandison realized that the faint hope he had al- 
most unconsciously cherished for eight years past 
would never meet fruition. Etoile, the one love of 
his youth, freed from the bonds which had once 
seemed to sever her from him forever—Etoile, per- 
secuted, wronged, hunted out from home and friends, 
from husband and child, and turning to retaliate 
when vindictive enmity would have pursued her 
further still—had not seemed so attainable as the 
bright, proud, willful young creature of his boy- 
hood’s love. He had become the instrument in her 
hands to deliberately work the ruin of the man who 
had been her worst foe. To do this he first had 
aided in building him up, fostering his ambition, 
pandering to his luxurious tastes, gradually under- 
mining his caution, until now, at the very summit of 
his highest hopes, he was prepared to overwhelm 
him with the ignominy his base treachery so aptly 
deserved. 

There had been the faint lingering of a hope that, 
when all was accomplished, the faithful service might 
be rewarded by more than the friendship and patron- 
age she had shown him throughout—a hope which he 
was forced to admit no word or look of hers had ever 
fostered. Her means, advanced at her request by 
Victor Dupree, had established him in his business, 
for which the return was to be his unswerving 
allegiance to her cause. He had given a more un- 
swerving allegiance still, based on that faint, delusive 
hope. Etoile was free; no duty need ever draw her 
back to the husband who had renounced his hus- 
band’s right. She should be avenged and vindicated 
before those who had witnessed her humiliation, and 
won upon by the faithfulness which had stood by 
her through all the darker years, es she not even 
be satisfied to abide byit for all the future which 
might remain to them’ He had not credited the 
eat panes ere ya go pouch gentleness 
ash eaded always for the credulous, misguii 
husband of her youth. : ca 

He realized his mistake as he stood in the low, 
shadowed room of the gloomy old house at Wildbank 
Commons. A sickening throe of disappointment, no 
less strong because so quickly repressed, went over 
him, a dizzy wavering rushed through his brain, a 
black pall swept down before his sight; then dizzi- 
ness and blindness sed; he was again strong, 
devoted and true to the cause he had taken up, bu 
with the scales fallen from his eyes, seeing eicarty 
how baseless his scarcely-acknowledged hope had 
always been. In the business world he had been dis- 
tinguished for hard perseverance rather than gen- 
erosity; for far-seeing shrewdness rather than the 
strictness of firm integrity; he had not been entire 
tree from those “ tricks of the trade,” which in this 
day scarcely detract from a reputation for honesty 
80 og Leto ae d is an accompaniment, but 
under the hardness, the shrewdness, the selfishness 
and duplicity, there was an innate nobility and gen- 
erosity of soul which shone forth brightly now. 

Some understanding of the truth had come to 
Etoile. A pity for him welling in her heart, a re- 
proach to herself for having trusted so ety. to 
time and change, for not having suspected that the 
loyalty she had never disavowed in her own heart to 
her marriage bonds, annulled though they had been 
ina court of law, should not be acknowledged by 
him, brought a sorrowful pity into the dark, lovely 
face. He saw and answered it when he turned, as 
he did after a single moment's time. 

“If I have cherished a weakness it is past now,” 
he said. ‘Think of me as having been always sim- 
Ply moat I will be after this, your servant and your 

rievd,”’ 

“Truest and best of friends! how can I thank you 
for this latest and best proof of devotion! If all 
men were as faithful as you are, Paul, there would 
be no room for misjudging.”’ 

He remained there until dusk, then walked into 
Cassel and prpcuted the carriage, which at a later 
hour was in waiting for Audrey and the estate- 
broker's clerk. He remained standing by the road- 
side under the clear night sky until the ght roll of 
wheels quite died pre then turned toward the 
Homestead building, aglow from roof to base- 
ment, a flaming background to the stretch of lawn 
dotted over with its clusters of colored lights. The 

uiet gentleman, whom no one recalled seeing 
through the day, drew no particular observation 
from any of the guests. He made a tour of the 
crowded rooms without discovering the object of his 
search, and had paused in a corridor, wai for 
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the boy oh ger of a servant to transmit his message, 

when the music-room door opened and Darcy Cas- 

selworth, attending Mrs. Leland, came out. The 
fore aremead forward at seeing Grandison, 

“Thad given xn up when you failed to arrive at 
the Spon time. What news have you?” 

“Unexpected news, I think. Is any person in 
there?” with a glance toward the pen doorway. 

“No one. € will be quite free from intrusion, if 
that is what you mean.” _ 

Grandison followed him into the little music-room, 
where shaded lights made a soft glow, which was 
comparative obscurity after the Goes -brilliant 
ones through which he had passed, was that 
which caused him to stumble over an ottoman 
standing in the way, and he walked unsteadily a few 
steps further to lean heavily against the marble 
Bante 

“While the deceit is to be maintained let it be per- 
fect,” he thought. ‘‘ Darcy Casselworth’s steady 
nerves must not stand the chance of being more 
shaken than are mine—in seeming.” 

“Well?” demanded the other, as he did not speak. 
“7s it well, Grandison? Why don’t you speak, man? 
What news have you brought, I ask?” 

“*No news is good news,’ they say,” the stock- 
broker answered, evasively, ‘‘Suppose I tell you 
there is no news,”’ 

“What may that mean? You are not accustomed 
to parry a point, Grandison. If there has been 
worse luck than you anticipated, out with it—I 
can survive it I Fuppene if 1 am not made a treble 
millionaire by one bold stroke, Heavens, man! 
what ails you that you stand there mum as an 
mummy of a thousand years?” Mr, Casselwort 
had not the slightest design of perpetrating a most 
wretche:l attempt ata pun; he was by far too seri- 
ously startled and apprehensive, Nothing could 
have worked upon his equanimity so quickly as the 
shaken appearance of the other—a man whose still 
colorless face seemed never to betray a shadow o 
any emotion; whose quick, strong mind and com- 
prehensive faculties had seldom taken fire over the 
most brilliant schemes he had fostered and con- 
summated during his career. His colorless face 
was ermeenonions now as amarble face might have 
been, but in the drooping, dejected attitude, the 
limp figure leaning heavily against the carved man- 
tlepiece, Darcy Casselworth read that which sent 
a chill of dismal foreboding through him. 

“for the sake of Heaven, out with the worst of 
it! Iam nota woman to coddle with suspense, al- 
ways more trying than the reality of the worst case. 
What és the worst, Grandison?”’ 

The limp figure hb bossa slightly, the color- 
less face turned toward him, the eyes set like glow- 
ing coals under the heavy lids. Not a muscle of the 
still face had changed, and yet if ever intense emo- 
tion was depicted on human countenance, it was 
depicted there as his low, slow utterance broke: 

‘The worst is utter ruin! Ruin so deep, so en- 
tire, so irretrievable, that of all embraced in that 
gigantic enterprise not one straw will ever be real- 
ized! ruin which will ingulf you, as it does me, in its 
deepest depths.” 

“Tht as the first installment of the debt which 

is owing you on Etoile’s account,” was the mean- 
ing rightly interpreted of that fixed, burning gaze 
on the blanching face of the man before him, but 
Darcy Casselworth did not rightly interpret it. He 
was shaken into complete forgetfulness of his usual 
impassive demeanor in those first moments after 
the shock. He turned livid in the face, his lips 
twitched with a spasmodic nervousness he could 
not control, his limbs and body stiffened mealy 
those of a corpse, and the glowing eyes upon him 
saw it with a gloating exultation over his suffer- 
ing, wt still Darcy Casselworth never even sus- 
pected, 
Pe Utter, entire ruin,” he repeated, hoarsely, ‘‘It 
can’t be so bad as that—it can’t be, Grandison, 
There might have been some loss, some sacrifice, but 
not utter ruin!” 

‘It is all [have said,” the other returned, with a 
stolid persistence of hopelessness, which in itself was 
convincing. ‘‘The whole scheme depended, as you 
know, upon the bill which has been before the special 
session of the Senate during the week, which all the 
country knew wassure to pass. It did pass, and the 
news came only this morning that it has been re- 
Panes: It was a terrible oversight which caused the 

ailure—the omission of a single word in the private 
telegram received yesterday from our Washi nm 
nuthority did it all. [held fast when I should have 
soldat any sacrifice, and the result is ruin irrep- 
a oe rds, dropping sing his lips with 

@ words, drop) from his 1S a 
dull, hollow eg stop a For a few Soni a 
silence like the silence of death reigned in the little 
music-room. The stamp of death itself upon Darcy 
Casselworth’s face would scarcely leave it more 
ghastly than in that first moment when the conse- 
quences of all that utter failure meant rose up be- 

ore him. It was very different from facing the 
worst result as he had viewed it in possibility, and 
this utter ruin which had risen like a Death’s-head at 
a feast, aghostly, gaping, mocking skeleton, all the 
more te le for the sumptuousness around. 

The shaded lights shed their soft glow over snowy 
lace draperies; dark, polished w closely hung 
with rare works of art; musical instruments o. 
various kinds disposed about; caught and held in- 
tensified in a vase of crimson Bohemian ¢' which 
occupied a bracket; lying white and cool on a Psyche 
in its niche. Bursts of revelry came, scarcely sub- 
dued, through closed door and open windows. Darcy 
Casselworth saw and heard with a terrible sense, as 

f his body were foal dead, cold and still, beyond 
ul control of his, while the mind was active to com- 

' prehend andsnffer, For a few seconds of time only 
and they seemed as hours, Then he rallied from the 
numb chill settled over him; not speaking yet, he 
walked the floor heavily twice or thrice, biting acl 
ly at his pale, stiff lips, Ria Aol fingers nervously 
in his long your beard. But his habit of self-com- 
mand was well assured to desert him long. He 
glanced at Grandison. It must have been the dread 
of making the communication, he thought, that had 
80 unnerved the broker, and then he, too, was involv- 
ed to the depths in this irreparable ruin, Grandison 
had ed his usual undemonstrative manner, 
only a somber shade on his still countenance betray- 
ing his implication. 

‘Come, Grandison,” the other spoke, quiotly. 


“‘A man may carry a poisoned dart in his side and 
Me wear a smiling countenance. I must go back to 
<eep my place among these ple, or have them 
pouring in here upon us, I will see you again upon 
this matter, at an early hour to-morrow, say.” 

But steel himself as he might, the Death’s-head at 
the feast was everywhere fearfully apparent to 
Darcy Casselworth. Ruin such as his fertile genius 
of cunning could suggest no escape from loomed up, 
casting its eh ack shadow upon him. Ser le 
remarked his abstracted, pallid looks, attributing 
them, as is usually the case, to anything rather than 
the proper cause. A reflection of the shadow closed 
about him seemed to have fallen upon the gay 
scene, Midnight past, the merriment failed; even 
dancing had lost its zest, and at three in the morn- 
ing the last of the departing guests were bowed 
down the white steps by the soopy. footman in wait- 


ing. 

R Ready, Gilbert?” his father said, encountering 
the young man as he emerged from the cloak-room, 
his light summer overcoat buttoned to the throat, 
hat, cane and gloves in his hands, 
with you, I think.” 

“Here, Stephens, tell your master I have gone 
back to the hotel for the night. How close the air 
is; don’t you find itso?” 

“On the contrary, there’s a stiff breeze sprung 
up. You didn’t look well to night—something un- 
usual for you, I believe.” 

“T don't feel quite well,” was the laconic reply, and 
the walk to the village was accomplished in almost 
utter silence between the two men, The younger, 
with a word of good-night, was turning into his own 
sleeping apartment attached to his father’s suite, 
when the latter moured him, 

“One moment, Gilbert. 
of a disturbance between you and that young fool, 
Artrell!” 

“* Precisely that, I Sup poss, Sins 

“What did you mean YY it?—of course it was you 
who took the aggressive.” 

4 ait tosee that you understand me so well, 
sir. I take the essive, and to such good pur- 
pose that the upstart coxcomb must either show the 
white feather or meet me in ‘single combat.’ ” 

‘* You have been rash, unadvisedly rash and hasty, 
Ifear. This is not the seventeenth century, neither 
have we engrafted all the sanguinary French cus- 
toms into our social code, Are you very deeply in 
love with pe cousin Audrey, Gilbert?” 

“That a slightly ee ee coming 
from you. Does it mean—am I in danger of waver- 
ing or giving her up to a more favored lover?” 

‘It means, simply, do you care for her in reality? 
Would you continue your suit if she were a beggar 
or little better than one, yourself SCoUDyENE a like 
interesting position? The Homestead and its ac- 
companiments out of the question, would you marry 
her and settle down to the poinillve delight of love 
in a cottage on the usual stipend—a clerk’s salary of 
a thousand a year?” 

“Upon my word, my dear father, your usual cau- 
tion rather overreaches itself in that contemplation, 
does it not? Audrey is a fine girl—a deuced fine 
pith uite the most attractive piece of femininity I 

have chanced across, but I imagine even her charms 
would fail with such a dull background as afforded 
by the cottage and a thousand a year? Fortunate 
that reality doesn’t point to such a necessity.” 

“Tt bears a very close approach to it, then, I 
have the scarcely pleasant duty of et i you to- 
night that I am not only bankrupt myself, but in all 
propabiiits my cousin Elmer is hopelessly involved 

n my ruin, e case lI presented is not at all an im- 
pipe one, and my advice to you is to withdraw 
rom your wooing, or at least await the develop- 
ment. Results may prove it not quite so bad as I 
have apprehended, but the alluring pecs which 
I admit influenced me—you also I take it—have tar- 
nished beyond all hope of their restoration to pris- 
tine attractiveness. Decidedly my advice is to re- 
tire from the lists, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE DAY AFTER THE FETE. 

“T want Hamlet out an hour from this, Stephens.” 

“Hamlet, Miss Audrey?” 

“Hamlet, Stephens! Iam going to put some of 
the lessons you have given me to account, now, and 
air my new habit for the first. That habit—you 
should see it, Stephens—would be an inducement to 
ride if you took less pleasure from the recreation 
than I expect.’’ 

“Yes, Miss Audrey!” Stephens was not half satis- 
fied, but his own weakness for flery mounting over- 
came what scruples he might have entertained. 
“Shall I have Black le out, too?” 

“Oh, dear, no, Stephens! J don’t want any at- 
tendant, and it’s quite time the old e of uncle 
Darcy’s ba ae was done with—it very nearly is 
done with, 1 am happy to say.” 


That means, I suppose, that there'll be an end to’ 


it when a younger master comes to the Homestead,” 
Stephens mused as he went about his usual occupa- 
tions. “And it’s such a little time since the new 
mistress came to the mansion down there, that’s 
been shut up and deserted and gloomy for half our 
oung lady’s life. Ah, well-a-day! It was a sorrow- 
fat i i, eae her, and we'll hope there’s better in 
store for Miss Audrey; but if it’s Mr, Gilbert. is to 
take his turn here, Ihave my doubts. There’s too 
much bitterness in the blood to mix in these two.” 

An hour afterward when she came down in her 
habit of dark-blue cloth, which brought out the 
delicate fairness of her pure complexion, Stephens 
ventured a word of advice. : 

“You'll have to be careful, Miss Audrey. Keepa 
tight rein, and don’t provoke Hamlet into getting 

temper up; he'll be gentle as a lamb while he 
feels you can master him, and it would never do to 
give him headway.” 

“Noble creature!” Audrey patted his neck caress- 
ingly. “He is engaged in a service of love, and he 
knows it, I believe. Pity men are never so faithful 
ae eae ae "4 ate 

That’s like a woman’s fan muttered the man, 
watching her out of sight. ‘Vine one’s as apt to 
break your heart as the other is your neck, and 
that’s not assuring either very well.” 

That might have been true as a generality, but if 
Hamlet’s mood that morning could be taken as a 
peoples rey Audrey stood in no danger of 

vartbreak, She took a course contrary to that in 


“IT will return \ 


What was that I heard | 


| absorbi 


which the village lay, but it was a circuitous route, 
leading her through by-ways 8 shady cross-roads, 
until she came up in rear of t&e old house at Wild- 
bank Commons, 

It was the morning following the fete. Her strong 
fours vitality was proof against the enervation, the 
ingering weariness and ennui which succeeds familiar 
dissipations of thissort. The sun streaming brightly 
into the chamber had wakened her. She rubbed 
her eyes open with a little yawn, caught at the 
fading remnant of a dream where the faces of her 
cousin Gilbert, Dorchester, and Clement Artrell were 
mingled in strange confusion, then started up to 
find it eight o’clock of the morning, and the house- 
hold just getting astir. She was on the point of 
sinking back among her pillows, with a lazily self- 
contented feeling—they were never very early risers 
at the Homestead—closing her eyes to the sunshine, 
her ears to the sweep, sweep of the housemaid’s 
broom in the corridors, But before the drowsy lids 
closed, had come a swift rush of memory, bringing 
up all the strange revelations of the previous day 
and night 

She had been brought out before the comnary: e0~ 
ple asa oung lady in her own right, now, and that 
meant frequent mingling in just such gay scenes, 
freedom from the tedious routine of study, which 
Miss Mallory, conscientious in the narrow applica- 
tion of the duties devolving upon her, had always 
rigidly imposed; from her uncle Darcy’s power of 
surveillance, which had wielded the whole house- 
hold, but which should not wield her, now that her 
independence had been once acknowledged. Clem- 
ent had declared, in impassioned words, his all- 
love for her; she held herself all but. his 
promised bride. There was the other encounter 
which was all that prevented her from being so in 
reality; the later disturbance between the two earn- 
est aspirants for her hand, and the revelation of the 
night—the strangest, most incredible and Pp ie. of 
them all, Her mother alive, and hopeful of disprov- 
ing all the black appearances of the past, after these 

ears! That accomplished, there would surely fol- 

ow the reconciliation of the two who had both suf- 

fered so cruelly in their different ways. Audrey’s 
sympathies were all with her mother, through her 
long banishment, when she had been dead and al- 
most sorgouen to all here; her uncle Darcy had con- 
tinued his schemes, as it were, over her graveless 
memory; her father had so far overcome the hid- 
den lingering pain which had been neither entire 
grief for her loss and horror at the terrible manner 
of its supposed occurrence, nor entirely humiliation 
and sorrow over the act which had seemed harsh 
justice in legally separating himself from the wife 
whom he loved even while condemning—neither the 
one nor the other, but a mingling of the two. 

It seemed strangely unreal now in the bright glow 
of morning light, so like some strangely vivid dream, 
that quiet night ride, the meeting in the old house, 
the hours until midnight passed there and the silent 
return, 

It_ had not seemed so unreal when she laid her 
head upon the pillow, in the dark hour which fell 
before the early dawn. She had thought then that 
happy excitement would not let her eyes close in 
slumber, but her reflections had grown misty, and 
Seong ig ome and had merged into deep, restful 
sleep, 

“And now 1 shall go tomamma first thing this 
morning,” she thought, springing up and Degmning 
to dress herself in haste, quite forgetful that she h 
a maid to assist at such services now. “I can 
searcely believe that I am not dreaming still until I 
see her. How fortunate that uncle Darcey is not 
here to investigate the why and the wherefore of my 
morning ride; how doubly fortunate there is no 
cousin Gilbert at hand to press his unwelcome 
attendance. He will come with the first admissible 
hour, I suppose; and Clement—Clement will come 
this evening, I am very sure. He will not delay 
since his declaration has been made in urging an 
answer.” 

It had been a brightly happy face a Pe carried 
down the black polished stairway. Neither her 
father nor Mrs, Leland were down yet, so she nibbled 
her biscuit and drank her coffee alone, for once 
appetiteless, then went up to her room to don her 
habit with the aid of Celine’s nimble fingers. 

Springing from the saddle, she tied Hamlet fast, 

athered her sweeping skirt over her arm, fol- 
lowed the wall until she came to the gate, closed and 
barred now as it had been on the preceding day. 
Before she could decide how to summon admission, 
Etoile’s face appeared for one second at a front 
window, and Etoile herself came hurrying out to 
open the way for her. 

“My precious! I did not hope for re yet—I 
scarcely hoped for you to-day, indeed. Itis such a 
distance, and you must have been tired out after 

our night’s experience, I thought afterward that 

it was selfish of me to ask you to come to-day,” 

*T should have come the same; and the dis- 
tance is nothing with Hamlet at my command.” 

Early as the hour was, Etoile had already another 
visitor. Dorchester, sent by Grandison to relate 
what had occurred during interview with Darcy 
Casselworth the previous evening, to receive her 
instructions, if any, rose at Audrey's entrance, 

“Stay, Carroll,’ Etoile said, as he made a motion 
to depart. ‘Two so near and dear tome must learn 
to know each other as the best of friends. If any 
one could have filled your place in my heart, Audrey, 
Carroll would have been the one; failing that, he is 
only less dear than my own, only child.’ 

Audrey gave her hand with the free frank grace 
which dist ished her. \ 

‘““My mother’s friend will not failin being mine 
also, [ hope; and I think you told me you are an old 
acquaintance—of my miniature. That considered, 
we will not make strangers of each other; besides, 
isn’t there a cousinship of some remote degree to be 
percio’ up between us? I shall be happy to ac- 

nowledge the discovered relationship.” 

“Which Ishall be the last to presume upon," 
Dorchester made answer, ‘ That relationship is too 
remote, Miss Casselworth, but I will most gladly be 
enrolled in your list of friends.” : 

She glanced at him with more interest than she 
had previously experienced, He had invoked an in- 
terest so very much deeper on the occasion of their 
first meeting on the precedig aouing, that she had 
sey Hed a thought to him individually. She 
saw @ 


ll, straight figure, a trifle slender, yet with 
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the full maturity of manhood upon him; his dark, 
smooth face a trifle thin; his hair soft, black and 
curling; his eyes ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue” 
—not atall the brilliant sapphire of Clement Artrell’s, 
but the dark violet which is ashade between — 
and brown. His face, both intense and thoughtful in 
repose, lighting at rare intervals with a smile, was 
the face of one who felt keenly and deeply, whose 
life had been full of stormy passages, where an in- 
domitable spirit had borne him bravely through. 
Taking it allin with one glance, Audrey had an in- 


‘voluntary reverence for the proud, chivalrous South- 


erner, as she read him to be, who could carry him- 
self so unassumingly. How different from Artrell, 
who was always deprecating his lowly position, 
while here was one with pride of birth, educated to 
an expectation of wealth, filling a place theese # far 
inferior to his qualifications with a persistent faith- 
fulness which dignified it as somet well worth 
doing well. 

**How you must regret the evil fortune of war!” 
she said, ‘*‘ What a poor recompense for all you lost 
by it uncle Darcy’s patronage must prove!” 

‘*T had the misfortune to be upon the losing side, 
andI mourn not my own loss—for that may be re- 
trieved—but the blight which has come ee my 
beautiful South. If you area Northern partisan, we 
must let all that rest,” 

“Aslam, of course,” she asserted, stoutly, ‘ but 
not one prejudiced.” - 

‘““Nor am I one bigoted. Ill-will buried upon com- 

ulsion isnever harmony, but it is to be hoped that 
; a ours the weakest power we submitted grace- 
ully.” 

“That speech never came from your heart, Mr. 
Dorchester. I don’t think you would much eare for 
such superficialities.”’ 

Tt was a pleasantly enjoyable hour they passed 
together, which lingered in the memories of each, 
one of those purely happy intervals which are sunny 
— along our pe The little sitting-room 

the gloomy old house was furnished in the 
simplest manner for temporary residence only, and 
it was with some surprise that Audrey observed a 
cabinet organ filling a niche. Etoile answered 
her look. 

“Tt is the only companionship I have had here 
until yours; even Carroll respecting the exigency, 
held aloof. My music distracts my thoughts when 
toy, gloomy, aud serves to pass the long lonely 

ours.” 

She sat down before it and played a prelude as 
she spoke, changing to the deep, full measure of an 
Italian patriotic song. Dorchester looked up quick- 
ly—it was the same which had caught his ear on the 
pe day at the Homestead—the same which 

ad gained for Mrs. Leland a round of ae 
Suplense, He sung the chorus in a mellow tenor 
when she ceased abruptly and turned away from 
the instrument, 

“It has run in my thoughts since Toieniey. “he 
said, “seeming strangely familiar, but I did not 
recall until now that it was you I heard play it.” 

“JT seldom do play it,” she answered, her face 
clouding. “It is searcely calculated to carry pleas- 
ant remembrances, I never beard it played or sung 
but by one.” That one had been the false Count 
Barcelli, who had so basely betrayed her generous 
sympathy. 

“It is a favorite with Mrs. Leland,” Audrey re- 
marked, casually, and soon after that brought her 
morning visit to a close. 

“Tor how long must I come by stealth to you, 
darling mamma? How long before I may claim the 
right of coming to you openly, before the eyes of 
allthe world? Ido not think uncle Darcy’s influence 
exerted to the utmost could persuade papa to refuse 
me that liberty.” 

“Soon, we will hope, Audrey. Did you know that 
it will be eight years to-morrow since my sentence 
of banishment was pronounced—eight years to- 
morrow night since your arms cl about my neck 
and your lips pressed mine in our last sad parting? 
Eight long, weary, bitter years! Let us hope that 
to-morrow will be a brighter anniversary than any I 
have known in all that time.” 

“Tt shall be if the knowledge of your daughter's 
love will make it so, mamma. 

Etoile kissed the fresh young face and watched 
her depart with the yearning which her heart held 
for this bright fair girl softening her glance to infi- 
nite tenderness. 

“My darling!’ she murmured. “Pray Heaven 
her love ma; blessed by a happy result, and yet 
—and yet, | wish it might have been otherwise. I 
have sad misgivings lest this penniless stranger 
with his handsome face who has won her heart is 
all unworthy of the generous trust she has given 
him. AndI hoped so that she and Carroll might 
take to each other. At least her lover shall be 
proved worthy if he wins—Audrey is not a weakly 
sentimental girl to cling to an affection which would 
fail at a test.” 

Carroll Dorchester, walking at Hamlet’s head with 
his hand upon the bridle-rein, listening to Audrey’s 
voice and on Lak. into 2 gate face, was in- 
dulging some not dissimilar thought. 

“You must not slight the Homestead, Mr. Dor- 
chester,” she said, ‘‘now that you have the ‘open 
sesame!’ For my mother’s sake you must not hold 
quite aloof from us all.” 

“For my own sake it would be the best course, 
I believe,” he thought, standing still to glance back 
at the graceful figure sitting her black steed stead- 
ily, his eyes darkening and filled with somber 
shadows. “The child whose pictured face won the 
earliest homage of my boy’s heart more than ful- 
fills the expectations [had formed. She will be very 
evateful, very tenderly considerate to one who has 
been her mother’s friend, while I feel that alone is 
not the recompense I have hoped for. Her liking— 
to give it no stronger name—is evident enough. 
From the bottom of my heart, if her heart is set up- 
on him, I hope Artrell may prove worthy that peer- 
less young creature’s love.” 

Audrey rode home through the dust and heat 
of the midsummer noon, light-hearted and care-free 
for the time, It was such a pleasant lingering re- 
membrance, that of the morning. She had drifted 
off into some sunshiny vision of the time when all 
that was sorrowful still should be swept away, when 
the misunderstanding and bitter injustice which had 
so mournfully shadowed her parents’ lives should be 
cleared at last—a vision broken bya start and a 


sudden plunge from Hamlet, and she came out of 
her day-dream to see Clement Artrell in spotless 
white linen and Panama hat advancing from the 
roadside. His hand was upon the rein in a second 
more, his fair handsome face expressing startled 
solicitude quite uncalled for, as she had not lost con- 
trol of the animal. 

“ Audrey, what a start you gave me! your horse, 
rather. He looks too mettlesome to be trusted with 
baer s+ cwteew freight and no attendance.” 

““There’s not the slightest danger; he did not offer 
to run with even that sudden fright. I don’t want 
any more devoted servitor than Prince Hamlet is 
proving himself—the beauty |” 

‘** How you lead me to envy Prince Hamlet! What 
have you to say to a man’s devotion, then, Audrey? 
Is it expecting too much to ask the answer now 
which circumstances denied me yesterday? My im- 
patience must plead my excuse.” 

He was walking by her side now, his clear-cut pro- 
file well defined for one second before he turned the 


light of his brilliant blue eyes and tenderly pleading | 


smile full upon her. 

‘Have I been presumptuous in thinking you not 
quite indifferent, Audrey? Is there such fappiness 
in store for me as you alone of all women can be- 
stow; or must I renounce the hope which has been 
so dazzlingly bright since yesterday? If you can 
overlook our social difference, if you cain take me as 
Iam, having nothing to offer you but the earnest, 
absorbing love of all my heart, my whole life’s devo- 
tion shall repay your generous trust. Can you over- 
look my lowly condition for the sake of my love for 
you, sweet?” 

“T should be all unworthy of your love if I could 
not, Clement.” The happy rose-tinge was flushin; 
her cheeks, the deep soft light lingering in her dar! 


eyes. 

All ther worth considerable trouble and a 
little risk in the winning of her,” thought Mr. Ar- 
trell, with complacent self-approval. ‘A less en- 
ticing prospect would rather kill the romance of 
love-making under this sun. There is nothing new 


under the sun, truly, so the recapitulation of this 
‘old, old ey might rather be supposed to lose 
flavor from its positive declaration neath that 


brilliant orb, but really there is a spice of novelty 
along with the agreeable phase of the affair, Love 
under the gaslights is of common occurrence and 
more apt to have the glamour of inconsideration 
hanging about it than this mid-day of— 


‘Oh, who can resist the witching power 
Of fair young Love?” 


“My own noble darling,” was what he said; “I 
confess while it seemed selfish and unwarranted to 
expect it, that T should have been wofully disap- 
pointed had you given me a different answer. You 
_— af own, Audrey—my fair, sweet promised 

e! 

A blushingly murmured assent trembled upon her 
= when suddenly the remembrance of the promise 
she had given rose up in her mind. She was not at 
liberty to accept any offer of marriage for a single 
week’s time. Whatever her mother’s object in ex- 
acting it had been, whether the sorrowful story of 
the past was to be recalled and the shadow of it re- 
flect in the slightest measure ire her head had 
been the fear, her promise had been given and 
should be strictly kept. 

“If you wish it, Clement—if you ask it still a week 
from this; until then I am not free to give an assur- 
ance further than you already know, that—that— 
your love has not failed to win a return.” 

“T can't find fault after that blessed assur- 
ance,my own. Mine now as bbe ad you will be 
then since it depends upon ‘if I wish it.’ If I wish 
it! could any thing lead you to doubt that, Audrey?” 
A little plaintive undertone there as if the “ blessed 
assurance would not recompense him fully if any- 
thing should. 

“T don’t doubt it! Inever could love where I did 
not trust fully and perfectly, and I have full, perfect 
trust in you, Clement. ere you coming to the 
Homestead—if not let me persuade you. There 
is papa in the shrubbery, I think. It will be a 
tedious afternoon unless you relieve it.” 

Mr. Artrell hesitated and steeled himself against 
the inviting prospect. He could hope to gain noth- 
ing more forthe time; he must avoid the risk of 
losing his present advantage. 

“Don't tempt me, Audrey, since it is imperative 
that I refuse. Truth to te , [fancy I can stand the 
fire of papa’s eyes when I have won the full measyre 
of his daughter's consent with somewhat greater 
equanimity than now.”” He withstood the tempta- 
tion with firmness since face and glance and voice, 
all pleading, failed to move his decision. “A week 
from this, my darling, when I have won the right to 
plead my own cause. Until then I must content my 
self with viewing Paradise from outside the gates.” 

“Then one thing more, Clement. For my sake— 
you surely can’t refuse granting something to my 
asking—promise me, will you not, to avoid Gilbert? 
I should be wretched to know you were threatened 
pec harm indirectly through me. Promise, Clem- 
ent, 

‘Not to appear a coward, Audrey—you would not 
ask that of me?” 

“I do not fear that of you. Only to be cautious 
for my sake; not to provoke his enmity further. If 
I understood rightly, the satisfaction he spoke of 
was to be granted to you; it is not indispensable here 
in America to settle a difference by pushing it to an 
extreme. Gilbert is not without common prudence, 
and he is trying to prove it in an uncommon de; 
by saddling any continuance and further conse- 
quence of that unfortunate quarrel upon you.” 

The result of Audrey’s solicitous ieading 

romise that if Gilbert Casselworth was willing to 
Bury ill-will or the active expression of it, Mr. Artrell 
would overlook what had gone before this. The 

romise was given all the more readily that Mark 
Ritersiie had undertaken to effect a reconciliation 
between the two; but Audrey, in blissful orance 
of this, credited him with a generous consideration 
of her feelings, which tallied more nearly than she 
could gig with his own, Not by any means a 
coward, Mr. Artrell was possessed with a keen re- 
alization of consequences accruing to his disadvant- 
age through fostering the efit, Me sey which had 
broken out on the previous pay. e had no desire 
to pursue the French code to the letter; at the same 


time the insult he had received was of too flagrant a ' which her young 


character to be passed unnoticed. Mark Ellerslie 
volunteered his intervention at this juncture. 

“Let me have the trial of effecting a better un- 
derstanding, Artrell,”’ Mark had said. “Too much 
Cognac will play the very deuce with a fellow’s cau- 
tion on occasion, and Gilbert has too much out-and- 
out bulldog pluck to go back on a stand he has once 
taken without some gentle persuasion. Trust me to 
bringing you through all right and no sacrifice of 
your reputation for courage.” And Artrell very 
willingly left the matter in his hands. 

Stephens, from some point close by, came forward 
to open the gates for Audrey's entrance. She gave 
him her hand, springing down, and left Hamlet in 
his charge. Crossing the lawn with the conscious 
color lingering in her cheeks, she paused within 
speaking distance of her father. 

“Out at last, papa? And how do you feel after so 
much unaccustomed stir and fatigue?” 

“None the worse for it, I believe. Come here 
daughter. , Was that Mr. Artrell I saw in your com- 
pany out there?” 

“Yes, papa!’’ 

“My dear, I fancied yesterday—some rumor I had 
heard called my attention—and I thought that young 
| gentleman rather presumed on his Proper grounds, 

quite too familiarly attentive in fact. You are inex- 
perienced and scarcely supposed to hold in view the 
manifest impropriety of seeming to encourage him. 
You must guard against it, Audrey. First you 
know, the young man will be presuming upon your 
wR ped os ‘avor.” ’ 

. at manifest impropriety is there, papa, sup- 
posing I do really fayor him?” 

“My dear, that I hope is a supposition very dis- 
tinct from your thoughts. You know my wishes 
which I have ceased to urge; failing a preference 
for Gilbert, | hope when the time comes that you 
may leave me for some one whom I may know to be 
worthy of you, Ellerslie or Captain Forrest, for 
instance—good, solid, honorable men, both of them! 
This Mr. Artrell is of quite a different class, toler- 
ated in a general company like our artery but 
on sufferance or by favor merely. ot at all the 
pro sr person for my daughter to find any particu- 

ar interest in.” 

“Mr. Artrell is of Sh a different class from the 
eneral make-up of the company, papa, I am glad to 
cnow; he is quite the equal of any one of them, far 

superior to the most. And by the way, papa—your 
own criticism reminds me—I heard your—ahem!— 
conduct commented upon rather freely during the 
evening. Some one in pay hearing remarked upon 
your devotion to Mrs. Leland; not at all the proper 
paren for my father to find any particular interest 
n. I hope the fact credited was quite distinct from 
your thoughts, papa.” 

A little confusion took the place of Mr. Cassel- 
worth’s previous positive disapprobation. 

“That is a different matter, Audrey, Mrs. Leland 
is an old friend—” 

“Well, papa!” 

“Thope you are not pecnivane yourself to care 
for the young man—that you will not,I mean. Of 
course I don’t suppose it has come to that yet.” 

“But it has come to that, papa. We care for each 
other, and, papa dear, if it comes to more than that 
won’t you welcome Clement, overcome your preju- 
dice, and be glad for me?” 

A perplexed, egy dans look was in her father’s 
face—a sorrowful look which touched her heart. 

“Then my interposition is too late. I had hoped 
not, You are so young, Audrey, and the young 
make such sorrowful mistakes sometimes.” 

She knew what the sigh meant which followed his 
words, a sigh given to a recollection of the youth of 
foe, bright and willful as was this girl before 


im. 

“Tf T only might tell him,’ she thought. Ah, if 
she only might! 

“Has he—has he spoken to you, Audrey?” 

“Clement has asked me to be his wife, papa; and 
I have taken a week to consider, but my answer will 
be gladly given when the timne comes.’ 


Mr, Frank Ellerslie’s task was by far less difficult 
than he had anticipated. Shown into Gilbert’s pre- 
sence at the Cassel House, the latter had broached 
the business of the hour without delay. 

“You've come for Artrell, I suppose,” he said, 
coolly. ‘ Confounded bore the affair bas proved on 
my mind to-day. It’s never very agreeable for a fel- 
low to confess that he’s been betrayed into making 
a donkey of himself, but I'll admit to one of the 
longest-eared species this time. Lay it all to my 
dear uncle’s old port. Tell Artrell that I don’t hold 
him at all responsible, and he need not apologize 
unless he particularly desires it. Rather a good 
sort of chap, that Artrell, as I take him,” 

Mr. Artrell was puzzled over the result of the in- 
terview. - 

‘“What the deuce can he mean by it?” he asked 
himself without the faintest hope of solving the mys- 


tem, “Tt is not at all like Gilbert Casselworth to 
quish a hcpe so long cherished as this of marry- 
ing his cousin Audrey seems to be, without some 
his sudden dis- 


ood reason for it. Is he shamming 
iterestedness, I wonder?” 


CHAPTER XTX. . 
THE WAKING OF SUSPICION. 

Mr. Cassrtwortu walked thoughtfully back to the 
house, where Audrey had preceded him. deepen- 
ing sense of misgiving had come over him, a self- 
pener ie which stirred him out of his habitual 
apathy, 

“Tf all this should end in other than happiness to 
her,” he thought, ‘if this Artrell, who has so won 
upon her fancy, should be more selfish in his pre- 
tentions than she imagines—if he is influenced most 
by mercenary motives, as I suspect, and the devoted 
lover of to-day is to be turned into the negligent hus- 
band of to-morrow, I wonder if I shall feel entirely 
innocent of the consequence? If we had left her free 
to follow the bend of her own inclination she might 
never have taken up with him at all. If the at- 
tempt had not been made to bias her in Gilbert's 
favor, she eee not now be thinking of love and 
m e, of leaving the old home and me. I never 
realized fore how desolate I will be left without 
her. I've lived too much in myself, I’m afraid. 1 
have recognized the brightness of my child’s pres- 
ence, of her pt spirit, the sunshiny element 

e kept in the gloomy old place, 
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in a vague and self-absorbing way, which may never 
have reached to her at all, If I had entered into 
tenderer evan, with her, if she had not been 
kept isolated here away from companions of her 
own age and kind,I might not be regretting now 
that she has been so easily weaned from it all. I 
have left the management of affairs too fully in 
Darcy's hands, I think, and there may be a greater 


difference than I have fancied before this between | 


simple good management and loving watchfulness. 
T should not like to be taunted by the thought that I 
have failed in my duty tomy daughter. Ihave felt 
sometimes ”—with a deep contraction in his forehead, 
which was the mark of a spasm of mental pain— 
“that I was too harsh at the last with her mother. 
I might have spared her the humiliation of that pub- 
lie disgrace, the trial of having it openly proclaimed 
that my sentence had driven her out of my home. I 
never have forgotten, I think I never shall forget, 
that mournful, reproachful look—the last she ever 
gave me on earth. IfI had not known Da to be 
so faithful I might have doubted him then; I might 
have even mistrusted my own judgment, which had 
assured me of the strict, though it may have been 
stern, justice of my course. And Audrey has some 
of the same willful, intense, loving and passionate 
traits. She would turn her back on home, fortune 
and friends, and face the world with this handsome, 
poverty-stricken young lover of hers, and scarcely 
consider it a sacrifice if we should put obstacles in 
the way of his winning her, Would: he be as unsel- 
fish, I wonder? Would he give all for love as readily? 
I mistrust him from my heart; I have done so since 
the moment when I realized that his fair, womanish 
face was calculated to lead an inexperienced girl 
like Audrey into thinking him only a little lower than 
the angels. If it had been any of the manly, open- 
“sso young fellows about here instead of that 
slender, soft-handed stranger I should have been 
better reconciled. Ishould be sure of their honest 
liking for her, at least. Itis too late to think of that 
re but Heaven deal with him as he may serve 
udrey.”” 

He turned into the library, with the troubled look 
called up by his reflection still upon his face. The 
room was full of midday light; there was the fra- 
Sea of late roses and sweet-scented phloxes dis- 

ling from the vases, which of late had displaced 
some of the dingy relics which had cumbered the 
brackets. The room had an occupant already in 
Mrs. Leland, making a fair languid picture in one of 
bag ony green, Russia-leathered chairs. She had 
a book in her hands—a fashion magazine which was 
never native to that solid esthetical collection the 
library of Mr. Casselworth’s delight embraced—and 
writing materials on a table at her elbow. 

“Don’t let me disturb you, please,” she said, with 
a gonrecaung he glance. “T came down to 
write letters, but find myself disinclined for the task. 
I have made myself comfortable waiting for the 
spirit to move me, and unless that desired consum- 
mation soon occurs you will not be very long in- 
flicted with my companionship.”’ 

““You will not disturb me; that is, I have no par- 
ticular object in coming here further than the force 
of long habit. I am no humor for studious ap- 
plication to-day.” 

He sat down at a little distance and took up the 
morning paper, yet untouched. His thoughts wan- 
dered away from its columns, however, as his eyes 
from time to time were lifted to scan the gracefull 
unconscious form opposite, the well-preserved, 
handsome face framed in by the elaborate bandeaux 
of warm-hued hair. Some change in his sentiments 
caused him to study her critically. In the moon- 
light she looked worn and sallow, with hollows 
under her eyes, which all her art could not conceal, 
and some faint lines tracing themselves upon her 
forehead, which he had not observed before. There 
were other lines—hard, set lines—drawn about her 
lips, and her eyes, fixed upon the page before her, 
were evidently seeing something not contained there. 

Sitting opposite her, the master of the Homestead 
could not suspect what a revulsion of feeling had 
come to her since sunset of the previous day. He 
recalled the scene of the old garden walk; what a 
mingling of tender pity and passionate reproach she 
had conveyed to him! how she had stirred him to 
some knowledge of his manhood wasted! how he 
had read the more than simple ry ng of old 
friendship senate 5 her utterance. It did not give 


ged 

then which left him no longer free to follow the 
same narrow, se! course; he had given base to 
these hopes, which he felt had sprung up from the 
ashes of that first love so soon burned out on his side 
—a faint, flickering, delusive flame it appeared to him 
now; he had said more than a man with his honora- 
ble nature, under allhis faults of weakness, credulity 
and indecision, conld either ignore or retract. He 
did not feel so sure of the wisdom of that self-com- 
mittal now, there was even a lingering doubt and re- 
gret since his interview with Audrey; he had not 
paused to consider what her wishes on the subject 
might be, how she might regard the woman who 
shouldsucceed to her mother’s place. The consid- 
eration was presenting itself vaguely now since his 
own dissatisfaction over his daughter’s acknowl- 

ed love for the young ceed Fa rans position 
with the Ellerslies was by favor rather than merit, 


It was too late to weigh that consideration now, how- 
i hg look suddenly, caught hi 

i is 

oe ape yr A *She felt what 


speculative eyes fixed full upon her. 
the ee meant, and her eyes wavered down be- 
fore it. 

‘as well have the affair settled now as another 
time,” she thought. “Elmer Casselworth, with his 
plan of action defined, will not let the subject rest 
until it is settled one way or the other. He will not 
be very much the loser that it isto be the other way 
from what promised yesterday, and I really t 
from his hesitation that he not very sincerely 
es it, unflattering as the conviction is to my 
v: % 

But Mr. Casselworth’s hesitation was past. His 
lover’s ardor and enthusiasm were as well, and 
it wasin the plainest, least t passions e of terms that 
hereon @ subject which had been so suddenly 
broken off. 

“You must know what it was I so nearly said to 


DOUBLY. DIVORCED. 


you yesterday, Faustia. I am glad to have found 
you here alone to make my meaning unmistakably 
plain, to come to an understanding regarding our 
mutual relations without unnecessary delay. I ver 
nearly asked you then to become my wife. I do at 
you now, if you can take a gloomy, misanthropic 
man for a husband, and can content yourself with 
an old man’s tenderness, for I have aged beyond my 
years even, and can’t hope ever to get back more of 
the freshness and enthusiasm that have passed than 
may come in brief bursts such as that one occurring 
yesterday. I would not willingly hold out a hope 
which I am sure to disappoint. Such as I am, such 
as you have known me a be in this week past, I will 
possibly remain to the end of my days. If knowing 
that you can take me as I am, I shall always en- 
deavor to meet my duty as an affectionate and faith- 
ful husband. Have I your answer, Mrs. Leland?” 
“Truly, a change from his pleading yesterday,” 
Faustia thought, feeling how her own influence had 
weakened since it was so short-reaching as that, 
She turned her face toward him and lifted her 
gray eyes with the calm surprise of conscious inno- 
cence reflected there. 
“Mr, Casselworth, you will believe me when I tell 
‘ou that this is most unexpected, most—I must say 
t—unsolicited on my part, undeservedly great honor 
though it is which you offer me. I was led to ex- 
press myself yesterday more freely, considering m 
position here, than I should have done perhaps. th 
never occurred that you might misconstrue the sin- 

leness of my object as I fear you have done, It 
nas pained me to see how you have lost delight in 
all the passing temporary pleasures which after all 
f° to make up the widest-reaching brightness of our 
ives. We were the best of friends once when we 
were twenty years younger than now; I can even 
confess that for a brief time there was a chance of 
our ees more than the best of friends simply, 
and it was the remembrance of our mutual kindly 
feeling which led to my venturing the remonstrance 
of yesterday. What the result might have been 
had the honor you have done me now been accorded 
in that old time may not be told, but it is clearly my 
duty to decline it now. We have the weight of twen- 
ty years on us since then, Elmer; we have both been 
oppressed by our different cares, our different dis- 
appointments and keener pains. We would not find 
ourselves better fitted to add to each other’s ee 
ness for them, Ifancy. You have grown morbid in 
the sequestration which has been yours from choice, 
gloomy, grave and silent, but I have done worse than 
that. You may be called to account some day, per- 
ps for talents lying in disuse; I for talents will- 
fully squandered. I have grown selfish and mer- 
eenary, heartless in a measure and superficial, per- 
haps even worse than that in these twenty years. 
If there is any lingering positive good in me, I fail 
to discover it, Mr. Casselworth. You should be thank- 
ful that I have it in my mind to be frank with you, 
that I do decline the proposition with which you 
have honored me far beyond my deserts.” 

It was hard for Mr. Casselworth to take the realit 
of this refusal into serious belief. It was a result 
so different from the one he had contemplated, 
which her manner before this had foreshadowed, 
that he could not for a moment realize that the 
sacrifice he had dimly acknowledged to himself was 
not to occur afterall. He made a faint demur—so 
faint that it brought a bitter shadow of a smile to 
Mrs. Leland’s lips. 

“Take a little time to think of it if you wish, 
Faustia; if you are not prepared to give me an un- 
equivocal reply. You are doing such plain injustice 
in so severely pronouncing arainst yourself; I can 
not believe you selfish or mercenary or heartless 
after the generous sympathy you have expressed 
for me; certainly you have not displayed such 
qualities in your answer now, if it really isto be a 
refusal.” 

“Then you may credit me with one unselfish act 
of renunciation if you like.” In her heart she knew 
it was the acme of selfishness prompting it. ‘“‘ You 
can not well comprehend what a temptation all this 
luxurious surrounding, this capability of folding the 
hands and wearing fine linen and taking no heed of 
the morrow might prove to me after the roughness 
of my walk through life! You who have known 
nothing else can not comprehend how galling it is 
to be hemmed in and restricted; to delight in the 
rustle of silks and the flash of precious stones, the 
flavor of rich viands and the bouquet of high wines, 
yet to be restricted to the ‘hodden gray’ and the 
simple bread-and-butter instead. I might do you 
the injustice of letting them all weigh with me un- 
til they should outweigh the wisdom which has 
found place in the answer I have given. No, Mr. 
Casselworth; I will not tempt such a result by 
taking time to consider where I already see my 
duty clearly. With thanks again for the great 
Pree I must beg you to receive my first answer as 

al. 


If there had been the true ring of sincerity in 
Mrs. Leland’s words, the struggle between selfish 
desire and moral prompting so worthily ended could 
scarcely have failed to reflect to her credit. As it 
was Elmer Casselworth did not distinguish between 
the true and the false ring. For a moment he was 
inclined to Hy ee the positive reply which would not 
be a led from. 

“Tf you will show me some way in whicl'I may 
aid you, then, some way of making your course less 

than it - I should be glad to know I have 
served you so far.” 

“You. have already done it in erie ee place 
here where I meres well fed and well clothed—I 
have not always been s0_ blessed, Elmer— in return 
for services agreeably light. Since you have offered 
in all sincerity, I know, I will not decline that kind- 
ness at least. T warned you that I have grown both 
selfish and mercenary, and yet it does not require 
those attributes to teach the importance of ‘the root 
of all evil.’ Improvidence may, however, and I have 
been improvident along with all the rest. Availing 
myself of your kindness, then, it wél/ be a favor to 
receive a of my salary in advance, Fora month 
ora Ae r or any thing you like, Mr. Casselworth.” 

“Your salary, Faustia! And I don’t even know—I 
br : have been inconsiderate not to have thought 
of that. 

Faustia, however, understood what he almost ad- 
mitted—that he had not the faintest suspicion of 
what that salary might be. She did not offer a sug- 
gestion, and the result proved her wisdom, He tore 
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1 
a blank from his cheque-book and filled an order for 
three al bey Lg the face of it. n 

“Tf you do not find your salary sufficient, you 
must lét me know,” he remarked, as he pussed’ it to 
her. “‘Remember that J am not restricted in means.” 

“Many, many thanks for such kind generosity. Is 
it asking too much—it will be such a favor if I may 
have the carriage to drive into Cassel this afternoon. 
We women, the best of us even, can never resist the 
alluring prospect of a shopping excursion.” 

“The carriage of course, Mrs. Leland. Order it 
for any hour you like, not now only, but at any fu- 
ture time you may desire.” 

Again murmuring thanks, Mrs. Leland withdrew, 
on the whole quite well satisfied with the interview, 

“Bravo, Faustia! you have not lost all your cleyer- 
ness yet,” she said to herself, in mental apostrophe, 
“*The carriage of course,’ and trust me for remem- 
bering the unlimited a geen Sep accompanying it. 
Trust me, too, for get ing a tolerably respectable 
trousseau from my happily considerate suitor—dis- 
missed by the time it shall be required. How long 
until then, I wonder?” 

Waiting in the receiving-room of the Cassel bank 
some two or three hours later, she had ample time 
to indulge the surmise while the cashier, after a 
glance from the cheque presented to the lady pre- 
senting it, with a word of apology stepped for a mo- 
ment into an inner office. 

One of the bank officers was engaged at a desk 
there, but glanced up at the cashier’s entrance, 

“What now, Simmons?” 

He laid down the cheque for answer. 

“Mr. Casselworth’s, you see. I can't help think- 
ing it strange, sir, that there has been no attention 
paid our notification, I never knew the same thing 
to occur at any time before this.” 

“Who presented it?” the bank officer asked, re- 
ferring to the cheque. 

“Mrs. Leland. hat. rat is all right without a 
doubt. I know her myself by sight.” 

‘For a comparatively small amount,” mused the 
other. “Cash it without remark, Simmons, I think 
T shall drive out to the Homestead and give Mr. Cas- 
selworth personal notification that his bank account 
is overdrawn by several thousands as it stands.” 

The officer acted so promptly on this decision that 
the carriage from the Homestead was still being 
driven slowly up and down the Cassel streets, while 
Mrs. Leland lingered in the establishments which 
had innumerable attractions for her, as his brisk 
business tread took him straight through the grounds 
up the broad white steps of the front entrance. This 
bank officer and the owner of the Homestead were 
old friends, and after his cordial reception the for- 
mer came to his point directly enough, but witha 
manifest lack of official formality. 

“T have not been quite easy in my mind for days 
por on your score,” he said. “If I have been trou- 
ling myself without cause you must agree to over- 
look the fact for the sake of the feeling promptin 
it. It’s out of precedent for you to go beyon 
your account as has been the case of late. Fifteen 
thousand overdrawn at the last summing of the 
books, apd something—a mere trifle—added to-day, 
I concluded to give an personal notification to do 
away with the possibility of mistake. It's all right, 
T presume?” 

“T's far enough from right at your way of putting 
it,’ Mr. Casselworth answered, a le testily, 
“You know my rule of keeping fifty thousand clear 
in the bank above expenses and outside ie pay 
Why didn't you go to Darcy with the trouble, what- 
ever it may be? All the business of the estates and 
returns is in his hands,” 

“For the reason that I thought it was full time to 
get an assurance from you in person. Because 
also, two notifications have been served—or should 
have been if they were not—through Mr, Darey 
Casselworth already, and on each occasion he made 
it convenient to remark that it was all right, and 
be one. would be made up in the course of a 

‘ew days.” 
_ “But Darcy is quite well aware of my rule regard- 
ing ae fiity thousand,” persisted the other Cassel- 
worth. 

“Quite probable,” assented the bank officer, dryly, 
by)! begin surmise that it would have been as well 
had I taken itupon myself to push an understanding 
at some date previous to this. How long, may I ask, 
eee Ee ceased to regard the strict letter of your 
rule 

“T never have ceased to regard it.” 

“Nevertheless, I am not wandering from fact 
when I declare that a sum of that magnitude has 
not been invested in your name with us for any 
six consecutive months during the past mate years." 

It was an amazed and incredulous face Mr, Cassel- 
worth turned upon his informant. 

“No order of mine ever decreased that surplus 
fund,” he said, positively. ‘* You know what it was, 
Phillips—the sum set aside to be paid in the early 
installment as alimony to the—the—late Mrs. Cassel- 
worth, It was never broken for that P is Ose as 
Pack know. T meant that it never should be broken 

or any purpose while I lived.” ; 

“Will you pardon me if I speak in plain words, 
and straight to the point? I begin to fear that you 
may be more seriously involved than even this will 
lead you_to suspect. I never had a supertluity of 
faith in Mr. Darey Casselworth; I always have sus- 
pected that you were the goose furnshing his 
golden eggs, consciously or otherwise. He has been 
speculating rather heavily for the past eight years, 
very particularly heavily, as I chance to know, in 
the last ten days; and there’s scarcely a doubt but 
he has lost every cent invested in that time. Ihave 
it from the most unmistakable authority, his city 
broker, Paul Grandison. Take my advice and in 
vestigate the affair without delay.’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE MISSING LINK, 

Mrs. LeLanp, tesring herself away from the en. 
ticing presence of laden counters ‘and glittering 
show-cases, leaving her packages in care of the 
shopmen, and the carriage, in Stephens’ somewhat 
impatient charge, still slowly rolling up and down 
the Cassell main streets, was guilty of a rather fla- 
grant breach of decorum, 

She crossed Seas to the hotel where she had 

a single day and night a week before. She 
ew the location of Darcy Casselworth's a) 
ments, and, dropping her vail, went unhesitatingly 
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in through the common entrance, past the clerk's 
room, up a single flight, and topped at hisdoor. It 
was opened Py Mr. Casselworth himself, With-all 
the overwhelming consequences of his rash venture 
toppling above him, his “heart of iron and nerves of 
steel’ had stood him in good stead during the day. 
He had scarcely passed an idle moment since the 
first faint glimmering of gray broke in the east. He 
never held himself to keeping very close ac- 
counts of the business of the estates, which he had 
transacted privately, quite independent of the office 
and his assistants; he had lived high, ran into lavish 
expenses, and used his cousin's money free as water. 
It bad been a very easy course to pursue, but now 
that the tide had turned, and he was in momentary 
danger of stranding wis the rocks, he began to 
realize how much less than a serpent’s wisdom he 
had displayed in leaving such tattered ends to trace 
the long course of fraud he had pursued. He was 
oing over the ground again in a careful, pains- 
Ent ng review, weighing the chances of knitting w 
the tattered ends. It was proving a thankless tas 
in his bands. Tho slough of his difficulties was 
deeper than ever ho had anticipated, even when 
contemplating the worst which might befall him, 
He har pushed back the books and memoranda, 
Eee high upon his table, and sat still as a carved 
gure in his chair, an immovable brooding shadow 
rettlod over his cold face. 

“Ruin irretrievable, sure enough,” he thought. 
“Even besides that forged paper, my chances would 
be desperately small; with any means of recalling 
that I might face the storm through, and gain a foot- 
ing again, in spite of the fair share of Casselworth 
obstinacy Elmer has stored under all his yielding 
weakness, That paper is beyond recall if I were 
even less bonslesaly tavolve , Since it has passed 
out of the hands of the broker who discounted it, 
Perhaps not exactly a wise act that, with even the 
prospects of success I had then, and the only wise 
pert was not presenting it in my own person, A 

opeless case; and if Elmer does not sacrifice him- 
self for the good of the family name, the choice is a 
very narrow one between cold | and a lodging- 
placo moro restricted than any I have experienced 
yot; of tho two, I fancy the felon’s lodging might 
provo the least endurable. I have one straw to 
cling to since Grandison has undertaken to do what 
he can in finding tho present holder of the cursedly 
mele noto.” 

Faustia’s rap had interrupted him, and he admit- 
ted her with an expression of mild surprise, 

“My dear Mrs. Loland—you? The very last per- 
son I would havo anticipated.” 

san Pee oie gio ib ee es ee 
expecting, after that lover-like pleading of his|on 
tho proceding night. She advanced into the room, 
dropping into tue chair he had lately occupied with- 
ont invitation. 

“What is this Ihaye been eee, on the street, 
Darcy?" sho asked, with utter abruptness. ‘* I have 
enucht the words at every turn—‘ gigantic failure ’— 
‘brilliant bubble burst’—and your name coupled 
along. What does it mean?” 

{" TTo was startled out of his almost perfect equan- 
ioity for a second. 

'- “he dev—ahem! Do you mean to say there is a 
report ou wing already?’ 

‘Then something is wrong! I feared it might be 
so when I connected the reports with your ill looks 
of last night, or this morning, rather. I thought it 
mizht be serving you a good turn to let you 
that there seems some excitement stirring over it. 
lu ita vory serious matter, Darcy?” 

‘*Tell me precisely what you heard,” he said, pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to her query. “‘Leta 
rumor get afloat once and there's no telling what it 
may embrace before it takes its turn of the round.” 

“T have heard nothing of a comprehensive nature; 
in fact every one seemed on the lookout for informa- 
tion, no one knew the nature of the disaster—if it be 
a disaster—they were on the = vive to ascertain.” 

Mr, Oasselworth turned his back to walk the length 
of the room once, and paused at a window, er 
searching eyes upon his face nettled him; the climax 
of his perplexities in this rumor, which he had not 
anticipate1, was another keen shock to him; he was 
beginning to find that ‘‘heart of iron and nerves of 
. may even be crushed by an overwhelming 

‘orce. 

“Human vultures!” he thought, bitterly; “how 
goon oy Foes the prey! This makes the position 
doubly gerous, since the discovery I hoped to 
pind d for a day or two yet may come at any mo- 
men 
bee Leland left her place and glided to 

side. 

“Darcy, after all that has gone before this, can 
you not have. confidence in me? Woman's tact 
sometimes may be trusted more safely than a man’s 
reasoning. What does this tic failure com- 
prise; how far are you interested in it?” 

His face wore its usual impassive mask as he 
looked back at her with his old cynical half-smile 
forced to his lips. Tf any impulse was upon him to 
tell her the whole truth, and in the straightest way 
cut one strand of the tangle in which he had woven 
himself, it was in no way exnred: 

“You know the facility people in general have for 
creating mountains out of molehills; this is another 
instance of the kind.” The calm resignation of his 
manner had nothing apparently desperate init. ‘I 
had hoped to have kept this out of sight altogether, 
and it’s apt to be a trifle t to find one’s plans 
quite upset. [have had an ortunate stroke of 
luck, one which may give me,a little trouble, now 
that the fact is being bruited about in the exagger- 
ated form you lead me to suppose.” — 

“Only that, Darcy?” 

“Only that! Upon my word Faustia, one might 
suppose you were meaning to rake me over the coals 
of s0me modern inquisition from that severely warn- 
ingtone. If you had prefaced it ‘upon penalty of 
your life’ you could scarcely have looked more 
solemn, and really you forea me to say it, solemn 
looks are not so becoming to you as they may have 
been a score of years ago,” 

“ And your tone, Darcy, is as if you were eonesing 
over some deeper annoyance than you admit. 
should not like to find that you were false to mein 

all a matter as you avow this to be;I 
should like to know that you really have repented 
allthe past far eneugh to deal truly with me how- 
ever you might de with the rest of the world. I 


have sacrificed something for you which would 
seem little enough if lL were only sure that you are 
dealing truly and fairly in all ways by me.” 

e‘‘ How tragic!’ The sneer in his voice cut upon 
her, callous adverituress though she had long been in 
fact. “If you are eegrotyig 8 sacrifice already 
you had better renounce it while there is time. My 
cousin is so confidingly innocent you will find little 
difficulty in weaving the snare complete again; by 
all means try it if you are dissattstied with the 
present issue. I give my word I will not interfere 
with the full perfection pte future plot,”’ 

“T have put the oppo: ty away from me if I 
even had the inclination,” she returned, steadily. 
“Wt is not four hours’ time since your cousin Elmer 
asked me to be his wife, and accompanying the 
proporal was the consideration which you at least 

now would have greater weight with me—that of 
becoming reigning mistress at the Homestead, I 
yee the temptation away—it was a temptation—for 
he sake of you who won the first love of my girl’s 
heart only to betray it. Is the lesson I learned from 
that first experience mocking me now? I have not 
indulged. in much superfluous trust in mankind since 
that, I can not trust you even now that I have given 
all up for your sake. Darcy, Darcy Casselworth! in 
your heart of hearts have you no more care for the 
woman who has forgiven you much, who would 
sacrifice more than she has done yet if it were 
necessary now, than your careless words imply?” 

As may well be imagined Mr. Casselworth was 
searcely in a mood for sentimental by-play. 

“Such devotion may be touching but it’s decidedl 
mal apropos and tiresome in this case,’ he thought, 
impatiently. “It would not be a bad finale to patch 
@ reconciliation between those two, to marry the 
fair Faustia to my confiding cousin, and leave them 
to find mutual consolation under the coming trial, I 
would really be tempted to effect it if I had a little 
more time ai disposal; being pressed for that valuable 
commodity I must soothe the fears of my devoted 
flancee an ant her a brief continuance of the 
happy delusion. Faustia may be of some use even 

et; at any rate there is no advantage in making a 

‘oe where I may have a friend and agen to the 
last, however short a time that may be.” 

“T have confessed to being annoyed, Faustia,” he 
said, ‘and it is scarcely calculated to soothe a man’s 
ruffled temper to know that the woman who has 
consented to make him blessed is considering that 


same blessing to be conferred in the light of an 
immeasurable sacrifice. I must plead havin: 
failed in comprehending it as such. Elmer and 


are not on such very different footings that a money- 
ed basis should distinguish between us. If selfich 
considerations are to weigh against the mutual 
affection which has survived the odds of time and 
varying fortunes, I repeat that I will not utter one 
word to defeat the match which a little skillful ma- 
neuvering on your part would readily effect still. 
What strange compounds you women are! You look 
at me now with as much reproach in those big gray 
eyes ag though I had not just offered a sacrifice 
which would leave my best hopes rife.” 

“If I could but believe it, Darey—if I could. Ifind 
myself so bitterly, jealously distrustful, not without 
cause, through contemplation of what has gone be- 
fore, however little I may have now. For the sake 
of both don’t attempt to deceive me in even small 

legrees, Darcy; finding you false in any di I 
might conclude you were false in all, and then—and 
then—” with the white shade of intense feeling 
coming into her face as she drew afew steps away 
and Hye hand upon the littered table—‘“ the 
evil in me betrayed through the last Masering per 
of weaker and better womanhood would not the 
world wide enough to hold us both." 

“Don’t ti ten, Faustia; it is always idle in a 
woman! Show the regard you have expressed just 
now in a different manner, and be careful how you 
trifle with that knife; it is very sharp as you may 
see. Do you know anythi of the new resident 


who has taken session at Wildbank Commons?’ 
She snapped the keen blade of the clasp-knife 

i but retaining and weighing it carelessly in her 
and. 


“How should I, being so new to the vicinity my- 
self? I did not even know that Wildbank Commons 
had an occupant, Iremember it was vacant some 
eight years 880. 

‘You would remember it as vacant for afull score 
of years had you possessed any interest in keeping 
informed, It was taken by some eccentric old party, 
I believe—name of Carroll—for whom I haven't 
ra e fractio’ of an: of curiosity 

ised the fractional part of any di f curiosit; 
except that Audrey seems to be on visiting or calling 
terms there. Gilbert chanced to see her leave as he 
was out for a matuttnal stroll, and all that was 
strange in it was the coincidence of 4 clerk Dorches- 
ter leaving at the same moment. t should take 
Audrey thereIcan not a! aay ne what should 
draw Dorchester in the same direction is equally in- 
comprehensible since it is no part of his business to 
look after the tenants after they are once establish- 

. You, as Audrey’s companion, may be held ac- 
eountable for that you ady’s movements and 
choice of associates, Gilbert has concluded to relin- 
quish whatever claim he may have had upon his 
cousin’s heart and hand, but that does not diminish 
my almgst paternal regard or my recollection that 
any foolish freak of hers must in a measure com- 
promise you. You might do well to question Audrey 
regardi the affair?’ 

Thank you for the hint, then. Are B he going out 
to os sore tonight, Darcy? There is a va- 
ean in the carriage ‘ou are. 

"I may, om neue after to ge | in. Z an 
ex) n randison again, whic! probably 
aes, it] te ifI go at alle Don't think of delaying 
for me. 

Mrs. Leland’s revulsions of feel were swift 
and complete, and she took leave of him after that 
with her active snpreheusions qupiee for the time, 
and no trace remaining of the intense emotion she 
ed a few moments before. Like all sel- 
persons she was swared by 

A 


Stephens?” leaning f rd to pan o 4 a 
ip ‘orwal (2) 

be bank Commons—so I Shonght. Dargie mae 

gestion haa given me a faney to on the presiding 

genius ef that gloomy bode. Having no reputation 


of particular account to sustain, the result of an 
outre proceeding doesn’t terrify ins, aud ec:entric 


| old characters are sometimes profitable to cultivate, 


Stephens, you may drive about by way of Wild) 
Commons.” 


That was the guiding link in the chain of events 
that stopped the Homestead are at the inhospit- 
ate, fast shut as on general occasions, 


able 
phens! summons was answered by the single servant 
of the house, and the visitor’s name was sent in to 
the present mistress of the wild old place, 
“Mrs. Leland—Mrs. “austia Leland from the 
Casselworth Homestead,” she had given it. “Do 
ersuade your mistress to see me, you good crea- 
ure; I’m quite devoured with curiosity to know 
what manner of woman it is can face such a dismal 
solitude without any very extensive bodyguard.” 
“Mrs, Leland,” Etoile repeated. ‘‘Is this only a 
coincidence of chance, or has some suspicion been 
aroused? Did the person—did the lady appear to 
have any particular Interest in seeing me, Martha?” 
Martha repeated every word with faithful aceu- 


racy, 

a is scarcely a chance that Mrs. Leland can know 
me,” reflected Etoile. ‘You may show her {n here, 
Martha. Wait a second first!” She crossed swiftly 
toa chest of drawers to settle an invalid’s cap over 
her glossy raven hair, and took a screen of India 
workmanship in her hand; it was of highly-polished 
ivory, and at certain angles threw a ghastly, pallid 
shade upon the fave of the holder. “Now!” she 
commanded, as she sunk down upon one of the 
couches in the room 

“Mrs. Leland, and her name is Faustia,” she 
thought, as the woman went. “Such an uncommon 
name; it must be the same Faustia of whom Darey 
Casselworth told me upon my wedding eve. I have 
a presentiment that. something is tocome of my 
meeting Mrs. Leland, whose name is Faustia, and 
who sings the Count Barcelli’s favorite song.”’ And 
yee Etoile lifted her eyes to view the incoming vis- 

itor. 

“Mra, Leland must pardon me for retaining 
place, ” she said, in a soft, sweetly-subdued Nahe. 

© An invalid’s rivilege, my dear madame.” 

“T do hope I am not intruding, and at such an un- 
conscionable hour, too. I have heard you mentioned 
as a stranger in the neighborhood, and took the liber- 
ty of introducing myself.’’ And for five minutes 
Mrs, Leland kept the ball of conventional remarks 
rolling, with the graceful faculty sho happily pos- 
sessed of turning it smoothly. 

“You must attribute this visit to the force of Miss 
Casselworth’s example,” she said, exuiingly = 44 
might have delayed in rie but for the nee 
apyrival that Audrey had led here during the 
morning.’ 

The young lady of the morning?—ah, yes! She 
had given her name as Miss Casselworth. A chance 
caller whose bright, fresh young face had been a 
pleasant sight to the invalid, for which she would 
gladly have given more than the peti‘ioned Scrip- 
tural measure of cold water. With the exception of 
Mr, Dorchester, who had called regarding some re- 
pare needed in the house, Miss Casselworth’s had 

een the first youthful face Mrs. Carroll had seen 
ince establishing herself at Wildbank Commons a 
week ago. 

“How extremely dull you must find it!” Mrs. Le- 
land said, with the affectation of a sympathetic little 
shiver. ‘I should die with all that gloomy outlook, 
Iam so wedded to the sunshine,” 

“But Iam confined so exclusively to indoor pros- 
pects. Ihave accustomed myself to it until books 
and needlework and music render even this sort of 
existence very tolerable. It és dull when the languor 
of extreme weakness deprives me of even those sim- 

le recreations; but of all I miss my music most. 
vou are wedded to the sunshine, yeu say; I to the 
harmony of sweet sounds, I think I have to 
look out for a companion who bas the faculty of ren- 
dering the true spirit of music,” 

“Would you like me to play something for you 
before I go?” Faustia asked, willing to do a gener. 
ous act which would cost her nothing. ‘The favor 
will be conferred upon me—indeed.”’ 

“With thankful pleasure then. ‘My choice?’—I 
am sure you would not fail to suit me of yourself, 
but something Italian, please, if you sing.”’ 

Etoile’s Southern blood, toned to ge ient endur- 
ance, had caught a thrill of the old fierce expecta- 
tion. It proved as she had hoped. Faustia’s touch 
upon the keys invoked an accompaniment to the 
Italian patriotic song she was hoping to hear from 
her lips. There was a square inclined mirror upon 
the wall in which the musician’s fair face was re- 
flected in the full light of a window in the niche 
where the cabinet organ was stationed. Etouile's 
eyes were upon it with an expression eager, ab- 
sorbed, watchful, expectant of something, herself 
scarcely realizing what. Utterly unconscious Faus- 
tia sung on, and the watcher’s eyes became more in- 
tently fixed, if that were possible, ' 

Something drew Faustia’s gaze upward encsicnly. 
The mirror, faithful to the law governing the angle 
of reflection, pictured to her ht the intensely 
watchful face of the presumed invalid, startlingly 
changed from the uncertain profile she had seen 
dimly in that shadow-darkened room. For one sin- 
gle second, the shortest conceivable time, their eyes 
met. Faustia’s hands fell upon the keys with a dis- 
cordant crash and she wheeled about swiftly; but in 
the same breath Mrs. Carroll, with a faintly audible 
sigh, sunk back into her pillows lifting the polished 
ivory screen with a steady hand, 

“Tt has been a treat for which I can not give ade- 
quate thanks,” said the sweet, subdued voice, “You 
have the rare gift of true expression under control 


of your ers,”* 

BL an look that was!” Faustia thought, 
as she went out of her presence two minutes later, 

th a shiver which was real this time; ‘and a 
strangely, familiar one, Where kave I ever seen a 
face like that before?” 

An overpowering rush of recognition had come to 
Etoile, leaving no.room for like indecision. The 
door had no more than closed upon her visitor be- 
fore she was on her feet, the bright color of excited 
feeling burning in her cheeks, 3 

“The missing link—thé missing link found at last,”’ 
her lips parted to form soundlessly. ‘That woman 
we ee Baroetli Gre one —- er 

o ug 
whieh sovered Wilabank Sake tumed tie the 


_ 


ig road again and halted there at a word from 
Leland. She leaned back, waiting the ap- 
proach of the tall masculine figure advancing by the 
roadside, 

“Darcy, and so soon! I did not expect you for 
hours yet. Afortunate encounter since it spares 
you a tedious walk.” ; 

The truth was Mr. Casselworth’s mind had been 
sorely disturbed after she had left him. This rumor 
already spread in the streets of Cassel might be 
borne by the invisible wings of the wind, perhaps 
to his cousin’s ears. There was not one chance of 
a thousand that it had reached him yet, and the 
thousand chances would be immeasurably reduced 
with his personal presence at the Homestead. De- 
cidedly it would be the wisest course to put in an 
appearance there at the earliest possible time. 
Scratching some hurried Szpleuatory words which 
he left in charge of the clerk for Paul Grandison, 


he set out on the way a very few minutes after | 


Faustia’s departure. 

“T changed my mind, pote two minutes after 
youleft me. You have come from—where? Surely 
not the old house of Wildbank Commons?” 

“From there and from seeing Mrs, Carroll. An 
invalid rather younger than I had expected, searce- 

eccentric though perhaps a trifle morbid, and 

udrey’s call was the merest accident—not ee 

moditated at all.” She unburdened herself all ina 
reath, 

“T scarcely thought you would have taken that 
trouble,” he remarked, repressing a dreary yawn, 
and through the remainder of the drive was politely 
attentive to his fair companion’s desultory conver- 
sation, though scarcely ry ning in it. 

They saw the gleam of Audrey’s white dress upon 
the lawn, but she did not approach, and they en- 
tered the house together. ttre. Leland, looking 
back over the banister as she was ascending to her 
own chamber, saw Elmer Casselworth appear in the 
open door of the parlor with an angry stamp upon 

face and aself-reliance in hig bearing which gave 
a changed look to the usually mild, retiring gentle- 


man, 

“If you have anything to say for yourself, be 
quick about it.” It was evident that he was putting 
a forcible constraint upon himself; his voice was 
hoarse with the passion which is slow to arouse, but 
when awakened once is unreasonable to an extreme, 
“Do you see that door, sir? Unless you can give a 
better explanation for your past conduct than Iam 
led to expect, it has been shadowed by your en- 
trance for the last time. Heaven knows what dif- 
ference there might have been had it never been so 
freely opened to you.” 


“What the detice is up, Elmer, to excite you after | 


that fashion? There my be some excuse for such 
heat, but upon my word it is scarcely an affection- 
ate greeting. I do see that door, and if the proceed- 
ing is likely to give you the slightest relief, my exit 
within the next ten seconds shall ‘ shadow it for the 
last time,’ as you so pleasantly remark. Since you 
have broached an lanation, however, let me sug- 
gest 2 more private situation for making the same, 
uuiless indeed the servants’ opinions are of no mo- 
mont in the case.” 

Darcy Casselworth divined that the crisis he was 
striving to avert was advanced beyond recall now, 
but with the obstinate persistence which character- 
ized his following any course, he was prepared to 
offer defiance when the full measure © deceit 
abould fail, 

Without further words the master of the mansion 
went before, leading the way to the library, and 
Faustia, herself unseen, looking down from above. 
turned to her own apartment as they disappeared 
from sight, with a nervousness of fear fallen upon 
her and an all-absorbing desire to know what t 
scene meant. 

Within the library the two men faced each other, 
the one inflamed with anger, the consciousness of 
his confidence long violated more even than the 
sense of injury owing to him now, which as yet hoe 
failed to completely comprehend. He had had time 
to brood over the matter after the bank officer had 
left him, and his mind had grasped the probability 
of his own loss to an extent which doubled the 
amount withdrawn from the Cassel bank. He had 
given as much more into his cousin’s hands to invest 
as he might think proper, and he argued that the 
latter would not have risked any possibility of dis- 
covery by tampering with that reserved sum while 
the other was available to his use. 

“Now, then, what excuse can you find for having 
aad directly contrary to my standing instructions? 

at excuse for having deceived me y for 
eight entire years? How you have done it and worn 
such a fair, canting and hypocritical face before me 
in all that time my comprehension." 

Eight years! That chance mention of time might 
have given Darcy Casselworth another thrill of un- 
easy apprehension had he not incased himself in an 
armor proof against all wees. 

“Your accusation is so wide and so far-reaching, I 
fail to comprehend. Hit a man because he is down 
is the way of the world, and I take it you have heard 
of my late misfortunes. I had hoped for the justice 
my intentions merited from you rather than to be 
sentenced by the result. 

“And what may that result be, pray? To what 
extent have you involved me in the failure which 
has overtaken you? Deeply, since it ups you to 
have appropriated the fund in the Cassel bank, the 
use of which I had prohibited in the most unmis- 

ble terms; the sum which you have abused my 
eonfidence in tampering with during the last eight 
ears. Iwonder it did not prove accursed in your 
fands long before this! In what other ways you 
may have played upon my weak confidence n his 
eight years past, Heaven above us only knows, 

‘here was a dusk gathering in the room and 
deeper shadows in the corridors. One who had 
come in unannounced, and follo the sound of 
the raised a bes laid his han oo the it gf 
the libr: oor, and turning it silently, caug 8 
words def stood still in the gathering gloom to listen, 


CHAPTER XXL 


A SHADOW, 

Trere was another listener—one who had not 
@ome accidentally upon that angry word-drawn 
battle. In her own room, Hehted by the rosy sunset 
gleams, Mrs. Leland had thrown off her outdoor 
pummer wrappings, then passed though the dimming 


| money which has seemed like blood-money—the 
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corridor, down the stairway which she had de- 
scended by mistake on the first evening of her 
arrival at the Homestead. She did not go to the 
library however, but by another turn passed into the 
dim, shadowy den, the almost unused study at the 
rear, Deratinn down with her ear pressed close to 
the door communicating between the two, she list- 
ened breathlessly to tle continued altercation. 
“Since you ask it, I fear you are rather deeply 
involved, my dear cousin. I came out for the pur- 
pose of Brow ing. myself upon your generosity, of 
asking a little time to retrieve the evil fortune 
which has come upon me, and through me—your- 
self. I have no plea to excuse the liberty I was 
guilty of in using that idle capital of yours—no ex- 
cuse, but the simple state of the case was this: The 
enterprise promised such a certain SNCOe, and you 
had always been willing to trust everything to my 
judgment; I had your standing authority for trans- 
acting all business in your name, and when I found 
it indispensable to command a larger amount than 
any I had in hand, there seemed no reason pees I 
should not use that reserved sum, except that 
seruple of yours which in a business light rather 
lost its sentimental coloring. Iwas very confident, 
and if I had met success instead of failure you woul: 
never have known, and I should have turned an 


| honest Ppeny from the operation. . I did fail how- 


ever. ere's no use mincing the small bones while 
there’s a whole skeleton tobe disposed of! I really 
fear you are so deeply involved that the Homestead 
may have to be sacrificed to preserve your. own 
credit and the honor of the family name—the last a 
mea rtant consideration, of course.”’ 
e white heat of Elmer Casselworth’s wrath was 

aperevetes by the other's coolly insolent assurance. 

@ had not realized that he might be hopelessly 
disabled by his cousin’s losses. In fact, he had no 
definite knowledge of his own_resources, except, 

erhaps a vague supposition that they were ex- 

austless. He failed to comprehend it even now, or 
refused to credit the other's defiant assertion, 

No use pelien meters now," Darcy had thought. 
“ As well know what I may expect from him at the 
outset as to wait for the slower discovery of the rest 
which is tocome, There’s no hope now of keeping 
any thing back—no hope of any thing more than the 
possibility that he may accept the situation without 
ang soy. worse consequences on my head than 
have y fallen there. 

Me you had even asked that much of me,” Elmer 
said, “the sacrifice of the Homestead, I would have 
granted it sooner than have touched one cent of the 


aed of her life. Sneer at the sentimentality of that 
if you will; no weak sentimentality can cover the 
rascality of your course, and nomisapplied generosity 
of mine shall shield you from whatever consequences 
ou have deserved. No other dollar of mine shall go 
swell such losses as I may have already sustained 
through you.” 

The one hope to which Darcy Casselworth had 
clung, that his cousin might be led to acknowle: 
his a forged signature, was dwindling hopeles: 
smi 


f 
that obstinate idiot? Let him alone and the chances 
are he could not swear that the signature was either 
true or There’s no reason in him, in that 
mood at least.” 

The instant of silence In which that thought was 
embraced was broken by an unexpected voice as the 
Ustener at the doorway came forward to disclose 


mself, 
“Will you ring for lights, Mr. Casselworth? I 
Imay have someti of importance to reveal 
at this juncture.” 

Darey Casselworth turned with a start and a curse. 

“Grandison! It only required this—for you to 
turn against me.” His short, heavy breathing was 
audible throughout theroom, He realized in that 
moment as he had never expected to realize, how 
hard the path of the transgressor may become; but 
his sleuth-hound persistency of bold courage did not 
desert him even now; there was no penitence in his 
heart—not even the penitence born of the fear of 
consequences. “Yes, by all means, let us have 
lights and hear the heavy accusation tothe end, It 
is an accusation, I presume, since you have it in 
your power to make the last one.” 

“Tt is an accusation, though perhaps not of the 
kind you may be expecting.” As Grandison spoke, 
the master of the mansion turned to the mantle, 
and finding matches, lit an astral lamp standing 
there. “An accusation that does not relate to this 
disastrous failure of yours which I have labored 
faithfully for eight years to make so complete, that, 
for the sake of bu ng undeserved mercy at the last 
you might reed to confess the truth, Hight 

ears ago you triumphed in an infamous scheme to 

he ruin of a noble, generous, true-hearted woman. 
You had pursued her with your malicious hatred, 
your unprovoked enmity for years before. You 

oisoned her husband’s mind against the purest of 

er sex. You wrought upon her generosity to bring 
the Rpponyenos of evil against her, and you met 
with the best success that wickedness ever earned. 
The weak husband believed every word of the infa- 
mous lies you told him. No, don't interrupt!—don’t 
attempt to add another to the overwhelming list for 
which you will haveto answer, I have worked for 
eight years to vindicate the noble woman whom 
you so foully defamed. I think I havethe power to 
extort the truth from you at last.” 

“The truth!” It was Elmer Casselworth ee 

the words in a startled, breathless way. ‘*Who 
is this woman whom he defamed—who fi 


H 

his head was bent 
forward a little as he listened with that slight, sneer- 

smile upon his face, the hard glitter in his eyes 
that did not waver under the scathing gaze of his ac- 
cuser; no change in his face except in the slight 
pallor which had marked his appearance during the 
entire day. With pre swift glance at the startled, 
intensely excited face of the duped husband, the 
stock-broker’s gaze returned to the man who was 
bearing his inevitable defeat with the silent des- 
peration of defiance still. 


sane ce ae eee Sees 


more than common feeling; two waiting with sus- 
pended breaths for what might come next, the hand 


of the third going to his breast, not for any weapon 


concealed, but for a folded paper which he held 


there for a moment. 

“That woman was your wife, Elmer Casselworth 
—your wife whom you cast out of your heart and 
home, denying her the comfort of her child's love, 
denying her even the opportunity of pleading her 
innocence to your ear, and all on the word of a 
schemer and a villain whose dupe you have been 
from first to last. Your cousin's wife, Darey Cas- 
selworth, whom you would have pursued into the 
obscurity her outraged heart prompted her to seek 
rather than take anything from the favor of the man 
who could so weakly misjudge her. Do you see this 
pa r?—ah, you recognize it} You know what it 

olds of vital importance to you in this issue, You 
know what a powerful addition will be made to 
your long list of frauds if this be presented against 

ou. You shall see it shrivel above the blaze of the 
amp yonder if you wish, and the price of it is the 
confession of your agency in all which led to that 
unjust sentence of eight years ago,” 

“Really,”’ Darcy interrupted, in his cold, sneering 
tones. “This isa turn of affairs I certainly did not ex- 
pect. Disinterested parties are not usually in the habit 
of paying such prices for the vindication of beauty 
‘frail as fair.’ You will pardon me for preferring 
to hold the paper in my own hands and assuring 
myself of its genuineness, before so much as con- 
sidering the extremely easy alternative you have 
presented.” 

“You shall have it when you have confessed to 
the truth. Confess what accomplice of yours— 
‘frail as fair’ in ¢hat case—played the part of the 
false Count Barcelli; how through that tool you won 
upon the sympathy of your cousin’s wife; bow she, 
mediating for the supposed noble exile, won the 
profuse expression of gratitude which, had it been 
real, would have been no more than her earnest ef- 
forts in his behalf should naturally call forth. It 
was the basest of treachery, as you know. You 
maneuvered that her husband should witness that 
scene; you had him primed with your false reports 
until, inflamed with jealous passion as he was, he 
could put but one construction upon it all. It was 
the heavy weight that turned the balance, and the 
woman whose heart was true as gold, faulty per- 
haps, as her fiery, impetuous nature could scarcely 
avoid, but never false, never swerving in her true 
allegiance to the man whom she loved with the fer- 
vor of her whole soul despite his weakness, the true 
wife, the loving mother, the generous friend, paid 
the penalty of her noble effort in the loss of all t 
made life any in humiliation heaped upon her 
proud head, in the basest bet rayal milepuided friend- 
ship ever met, And you were the concealed enemy 
who brought it all about, Confess the truth, or let 
this paper consign you to the place of all others 
which you merit most, Itis not the only peniten- 
tiary offense of which you have been guilty al 
bape, us it is most certainly the one through which 
you have most cause to apprehend action, It ts 
useless to measure the distance with your eye—you 
stand no chance of surprising me into letting you 
gam possession of it. You must pay the price for it 

iv Se statement of the truth, Mr. Cassel- 
worth,” 

“* You seem so well acquainted with the facts that 
the familiarity induces me to wonder what pleasant 
auspices put youin possession of them? Perhaps 
ied at some date experienced that ‘generous friend- 


“Spare your sneers and covert allusions, sir! J 
know what woman it was personated the false Count 
Barce You are not in a situation where defiance 
can benefit you now. Better take advantage of the 
chance while it offers than court the justice which 
ca be dealt to a fraudulent operator, perjurer 
and forger."’ 

The warning of that advice was not lost upon 
Darcy Casselworth. In the Jong gamne he had been 
playing he had been beaten to the death, and there 
was no object now in concealing any one of his 
treacherous moves—no object, he thought, that the 
woman whose deep injury he had wrought was an 
almost forgotten memory upon the earth; forgotten 
quite, except by a very few, and of them all, this 
man who had suddenly turned his accuser seemed 
the most faithful. 

The listener at the study door, upon her knees, 
with her ear pressed close to the keyhole, was 
breathless and motionless aratting: bis reply. The 
man, whose confidence he had betrayed, whose 
covert enemy he had been, was as still, waiting with 
as intent watchfulness, his eyes seeming as i wee f 
would have burned through the cold, sneering mas! 
to bis false cousin’s very soul. 

“Such an inducement is quite irresistible. It all 
occurred precisely as you say, Mr. Grandison, and 
Faustia never won such applause in any of her 
amateur performances as she deserved for her char- 
acterization of the pseudocount, I presume you found 
means to tempt her betrayal of the plot, which 
proves the folly of trusting to the discretion of the 
sex. The paper, if you please.” 

Fromthe unsuspected | listener came a faint cry of 
peeeagene started up, with her hand upon the 

nob, with a wild impulse to wrench open the door 
and proclaim her faithfulness to him. But it did 
not yield. If was fast locked, and shesunk down to 
her former position again. Faint ery and slight etir 
bad not been heard by one of the absorbed trio, 

“Are you convinced?’ Grandison turned toward 
the master of the Homestead, struck dizzy and 
faint by that shameless admission and an ovérpow- 
ering sense of the fearful wrong which had bean 
done to the wife, whose supposed unworthiness had 
never quite alienated his love, 

“Heaven on me, I believe he has spoken the 
truth. Etoile, my wronged, martyred wife! The 
vindication has come far, far too late. God pity me; 
Inever can forgive myself!” He was shaken to an 
extent pitiful tosee in any man. Grandison, hard- 
ened by the thought of Etoile’s sufferings, would not 
speak the words of comfort he might have uttered, 
and Darey Casselworth, reachin; steady hand for 
the pe ar, which might be made to tell with such 
frightful effect against him, spoke with a more per- 


ceptible sneer than before, 

‘Sucha chamolag opportunity for a reconciliation, 
self-aceusation, reformation, devotion and bliss te 
the end of the chapter, one i inclined to question 
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the wise Providence which ordained the taking off a 
principal actor in the little episode, which is proving 
of such apparent interest just now. Thanks, Grandi- 
son; for this favorl at least owe you something. I 
ean only hope the satisfaction you have realized 
may prove sufficient recompense for whatever losses 
you sustained in the gigantic scheme which has cost 
me so decidedly heavily. Not hoping for any further 
benefits, I leave youto console yonder stricken one; 
my single regret in seeing this slip demolished is 
that it spares the necessity of sacrficing the Home- 
stead, which, however, is a secondary consideration 
to the possibility of myself becoming the sacrifice.” 

Tie had taken the forged note, and, holding it 
above the light, watched it blaze and fall away in 
tiny, scattering flakes of black ashes. Paul Grandi- 
son turned from the room as he delivered it; he had 
performed his mission there, and he had neither a 
word of npathy for the sufferer, whose greatest 
fault had been his too credulous weakness, nor one 
of explanation or a oe to the daring schemer, 
for whose overthrow he had so faithfully worked. 
With a single glance at the bowed, stricken figure, 
with ashy face hidden in tremulous hands, that were 
wet with the scalding tears of contrition and re- 
morse, Darcy Casselworth walked after him, free in 
the hour of his defeat of the worst fear which had 
hung above him for the last twenty hours. 

Out through the shadowy corridors from under 
the roof which had been a generous shelter to him 
formore than half the years of his life. A glimmer 
of white through the deepening outdoor dusk warn- 
ed him of Audrey’s lingering still there upon the 
lawn, and he turned in an opposite direction to avoid 
encountering her. At the opening of the old garden 
walk, in the very spot where eight years before, he 
had faced the wife, innocent of the frailty he had 
ascribed to her, he paused, and those last words she 
— uttered came back to him through that long lapse 
of time. 

“So surely as God reigns and heaven is above us 
shall suffer atonement for all the misery you 

ve brought upon me, Darcey Casselworth.”’ 

“The charming creole in that moment looked 
quite oe to hunting retribution home on her own 
account,” he reflected. ‘If she had lived I really 
believe she would not have stopped short of the 
present consummation; having died, she left an able 
avenger in the shape of Grandison turning so un- 
expectedly to rake up the old ashes of her wrongs. 
Curse the man! what are her wrongs to him that he 
need rake up the old remembrances? One last lool 
at the home of my ancestors, the threshold of which 
I have darkened ‘for the last time’—perhaps. We 
shall see, my weak-minded, driveling cousin, we 
shall see!” 

He stood—a tall, still figure—looking back at the 
dim old pile. Very peaceful was the scented atmo- 
sphere of the brooding purple dusk. The stars were 
coming out in brilliant points, the shrubbery made 
clumps of dense shadow, and across the wide, open 
space the outlines of the massive old Homestead 
)nilding were vaguely defined. He scarcely felt one 
pang of regret looking back at the generous man- 

on, where his plots and deceit had wrought such 
ymhappy results—for the last time indeed, through 
sis own active agency, had he but known—scarcely 
. regret, and what he did experience was the selfish- 
ness of knowing his own ambitious aims defeated. 

A swift step, which he did not observe, came out 
tarough the shadowed path, and a hand dropped 
upon his arm with a clinging, caressing touch. 

“Darcy, oh, Darcy! I was listening, and I know 
all—all. You did deceive me back there at the vil- 
lage, for the rumor meant hopeless ruin to you; but 
{ have forgiven you that with all the rest in the 
trouble which has come to you now. Did you think 
it would make a difference with me? You don't 
tmow how true a woman's love can be if you did.” 

“True, indeed, when it leads you to betray your 
share and mine in the work of eight years ago.” 

“T never did it, Darcy. I never be we he any con- 
fidence of yours—not even the last and dearest one 
vrhen you promised to make me your wife after all 
ine dreary, repressed longing of years. She discov- 
ered it herself—the woman you plotted against—and 
she never died, after all. There was some great 
mistake, or, perhaps, she spread the report herself 
to disarm you of suspicion. Either way she is alive 
to-night, and it is her work has unearthed the 


truth. 

“Alive! Have you lost your senses, Faustia?” 
Darey spoke in sharp, quick tones. ‘You were 
never particularly noted for having sense, I remem- 
var, but it is the most arrant nonsense you are talk- 
ing now. It is impossible that Etoile should be 
wtive.” 

They were the words and tone of a man struggling 
«tainst a belief which he would rather not indulge, 
.. hich was fastening upon him against his own will. 

“Tt ig solemn truth if I ever uttered it! She is 
a ive, and I saw her—I saw her not two hours ago, 
l is she ealling herself Mrs. Carroll, who has taken 
i.e old house on Wildbank Commons. I did not 
know her then; she is changed, and she kepf her 
f.ee shaded, but I saw her reflection in the mirror 
tos one moment and all but recognized her then. 
i believe she identified mein the same instant with 
tae count of eight years ago; she gave me such a 
terrible look it has haunted me ever since. She 
reust have suspected something before; I remem- 
ber now how, leading the subject indirectly, she 
porsuaded me into offering to play and sing, and she 
raust have caught some of the old familiar expres- 

ons in either my face or voice. Itall flashed across 
mo as I heard that man, Grandison, bringing his 
«© wges up against you.” 

“What a faculty you possess for making im- 
yovtant discoveries a little too late. If you only 
‘uitut have anticipated any one of these late disas- 

v4, how you might have turned the tide. For in- 


8 e, had you suspected the financial ruin which 
threatened my eousin along with me you would 
nos have made such desperate love to him, draw- 
ing the weak fool on to the very verge of a pro- 
posal, and thereby necessitating my interference and 
further play at love-making. Had you suspected 
our mutual embarrassments you might never have 
honored the Homestead with your presence at all. 
Had you got wind of the rumor in the streets a lit- 
tle earlier, the poor victim in there might be in 
blissful ignorance of his misery yet. Pity the ‘if’ 
in our lives is at once such a despotic rule and such 
an evasive will-o’-the-wisp. Let me say good-night, 


The thought of going back 
has passed sends a dread through me. Let me go 
with you, let me be your wife this very night, our 
lives joined beyond power of any to part us.” 

“It is remarkable how obtuse you women can be 
on occasions. I don’t especially desire to wound 
that delicate sensibility of yours—I never suspected 
you of possessing an element of that sort heretofore 
—but, ‘pon honor! it would take a greater induce- 
ment than any the prospect now holds out to burden 
me with such a charming model of art as yourself, 
my dear Faustia. Men have married wives who were 
passe, artificial, tenderly sentimental and—thirty- 
seven, but never for sweet love’s sake.” 

“Yet you loved me once, Darcy.’” ; 

“A little mistake of yours, Mrs. Leland; not 
quite unfounded, perhaps, considering woman’s pro- 
verbial vanity. twas forced to counterfeit the ten- 
der passion on two widely-separate occasions. On 
the first you were scarcely to blame for believing; 
but this ‘latter time—oh, Faustia!—you were surely 
= ote abird to be caught by such very apparent 
chaff. 

“Darcey, take care!—There is a limit to all human 
endurance, and I give you the last chance now to tie 
me to you by such bonds of strong devotion as your 
prosperity scarcely could have done. Tell me that 
were only trying me with that; take back those 
harsh, cruel, mocking words. Surely my long con- 
staney to my first love deserves a better return.” 

“And such constancy!—you overwhelm me with 
the magnitude of such generosity, your sweetly for- 
giving, eagerly sacrificing spirit! ne must wander 
so widely from the truth to accuse you of confiding 
innocence that I only can express again my svirprise 
atthe discovery of such unsuspected attributes in 
you—tender plants so foreign to the soil What a 
pity tonip their fresh young growth in the very bud! 


ean’t truthfully retract a single word—harsh, cruel | 


and mocking though they may be. I never cared 
the turn of my hand for you in reality, Faustia— 
never for any woman indeed except one, and that 
one was Etoile Dupree, my cousin's wife. I don’t 
mind = you the secret of my plots against her, 
now that they have failed beyond hope of repair. 
Don’t let me detain you, Mrs. Leland. Night dews 
are no aids to complexion at your age, besides bein 

conducive to catarrhs, influenzas, and such trials o 
beauty, and really your claim that way grows slim- 
mer every day.” 

Turning, he walked away with long, swift strides, 
and Faustia, half crouching where he left her, 
looked after him with eyes that were like phosphor- 
escent points in the deep gloom. When he let him- 
self out into the high-road, there was a dark figure 
creeping after, stealthily and closely following like a 
panther on the track. 

The gloom lifted a little as he walked on toward 
the village. There was a moon which would be up 
presently, the faint light of which was reflected in a 
pale glow against the sky. He was not payin 
any attention to the night sky above, to the swee' 
summer earth stretching around, The last drop of 
bitterness had been added to his cup of defeat. 
Etoile was alive! Etoile, whom he had both loved 
and hated—loved in defiance of his cool cynicism, 
his mercenary heart, his lifelong precept; hated be- 
cause he had lost her, and through her lost also the 
chance of succession to his cousin’s estates. She 
was alive and would be reunited to the husband from 
whom his eke 4 had separated her, eight years 
before. He could have gnashed his teeth and 
ground out curses in the rage and despair sweeping 
over him, but Mr. Darcey Casselworth had not exer- 
cised an entire life of self-control and impassive de- 
meanor to give way to such exhaustive and useless 
expressions of the turmoil filling his mind now. 

head of him to the right rose the mansion where 
her happy early wedded days had been passed. She 
had been such a bright, blithesome creature, even 
through her most varying moods, when the young 
couple returned to take possession there after the 
wedding tour; she had been so sweet, so gentle, so 
wonderfully changed and improved a little later 
with the grace of her young motherhood upon her. 
There was no comfort to him in these remembrances. 
He would rather have the knowledge of that terrible 
fate which for seven long * Acrrahd he had believed to 
be hers, than one of those pleasant recollections; he 
would rather have known her to be the fair, false, 
frail creature his treacherous cunning had made her 
pe 2 than the assurance of happy years yet in 
store for her. 

He had stopped short in the road opposite the 
deserted mansion with these bitter thoughts in his 
mind. The moon coming suddenly up shed its soft 
full radiance over the scene, disclosing the wild, 
neglected aspect, which had overtaken the place, 
straggling trees long untrimmed, rank weeds wn 
over the narrow strip of lawn, flowering plots and 
walks long since crowded out by them, the iron 
fence rusted and overgrown and broken away in 


places. 

One of the gates at the front was open, and just 
within it a slender, tall shape was standing—a wo- 
man dressed in plain, dark garments, the covering 
fallen back from her head, the dark oval face look- 
ing softened and mournful and inexpressibly lovely 
in the moonlight. She turned her head and saw him 
with astart. For a single second they looked into 
each other’s faces, and then a cloud rushing swiftly 
up crossed the moon, blotting the fair scene into 
sudden darkness again. And in the brief space of 
silvery radiance neither had seen that other dark 
form ervuching in the shadow at his back with burn- 
ing eyes sweeping over all, yet never leaving him to 
look tly at any other object. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ARCH-SCHEMER’S FATE. 

AUDREY, a 3 slowly a and down one of those 
wide paths which borde the la a light silk 
searf drawn loosely about her shoulders over the 
filmy white dress she wore, her short hair parted in 


that jaunty boyish fashion she particularly liked 
and ee about the slender throat in loose short 
curls, had the happiest of fancies to keep her com- 
pany. “Love’s young dream” is always much the 
same—a vague, sweet, illusive dream, all rose-tints 
and golden glory, fair mists floating before the first 
blissful dream of inexperienced young hearts, nono 
the less sweet because so fleeting. udrey’s rose- 
tints and golden glory faded before the real pleasure 
reflected in her face as a firm, springy step came 
over the lawn and she was joined by Carroll Dor- 
chester. 

He had come out with Grandison. The stock- 
broker, supposed by Darcy Casselworth to be in 
Pittsburg during the day, had never left Cassel at 
all. During the morning he had dropped cautious 
hints and vague allusions here and there, which 
formed the foundation of the rumor that had spread 
all over the town before night. He had remained in 
Dorchester’s private lodgings during the long after- 
noon, and the two sat together over an early dinner 
when the clerk returned, an hour before his usual 
time, from the office. Afterward the latter had 
strolled across to the Cassel House, and while there 
saw Mr. Casselworth come down, pausing in the 
door of the clerk’s room, 

“This note, Haines,” he said, “I wish you would 
give to Grandison the moment he arrives, _ It’s 
rather particular; so be kind enough not to let it 
aE your memory, and set me down a box of your 
prime Havanas there. Ill trouble you to open it, 
and take one for a walking companion; send the 
rest up to the rooms when Gilbert comes in.” 

The clerk complying, took down a box®of cigars 
and glanced over his desk, 

“T have mislaid my knife, Mr. Casselworth—have 
you one?” 

“T must have forgotten it,” the gentleman an- 
swered, searching his pockets vainly. ‘‘ Never mind, 
then; I’m in some haste.” 

“Take mine, Haines,”’ Dorchester offered, stepping 
forward, and remained standing until his employer, 
with another reference to the note, took his de- 


arture. 

“T'll take the note if it’s all the same to you,” 
Dorchester remarked to the clerk, familiarly. ‘‘ I'm 
sure to meet Grandison on the way here; I may even 
save him the entire distance from the station, con- 
mee if he is to follow on to the Homestead, as 

infer.” 

The clerk delivered it willingly enough, and five 
minutes after Grandison glancing at it confirmed his 
mnpposiicn of the contents. 

e is going to play abeeg fog Sh Ly ace the ru- 
mor from his cousin’s ears, but he will find himself 
too late, Ifancy. We will follow close to be at hand 
for the result, Dorchester.” 

They went be ot taking the byway which led 
them across the Wildbank Commons, having a 
glimpse at the carriage as it rolled from the low flats 
out upon the high-road. Etoile, expecting them, 
was at the gate, the Row of her late strong excite- 
ment upon her still. a few words she told them 
of her discovery, her positive conviction that the 
Mrs. Leland of to-day was the false Count Barcelli, 
who had played a despicable part in forcing the deep 
gaye injustice which had been done her, eight years 

efore. 

“With that missing link discovered at the last mo- 
ment, Darcy Casselworth dare not refuse to vindi- 
cate my memory where he might even deny jus 
still, did he know me to _be alive. I believe en- 
mity would be far-reaching and reckless of conse- 

uences before the smallest part of his hate of me 
should fail, did he know the truth.” 

A little pang was present with Dorchester as he 
parted with Grandison at the Homestead gates, and 
crossed over to join the tall, graceful shape, whose 
bright fair face was already the sweetest sight earth 
held for him, 

“She is all I loved to fancy the fair child whose 
cat face was may inspiration in the dreamy 

ays of my boyhood, whose recollection has li 
until it shadowed itself into an almost tangible hope. 
If her lover prove true—how can any man be any 
other than true to her? He deserves to lose her if a 
selfish consideration can weigh in the balance against 
her love. Let my deserts overtake me if it is selfish 
to believe that Artrell is unworthy, utterly, of the 
Hay Sence: she has given him. Thank Heaven that 

rst loves are seldom more lasting than that! mine 
is but the broad exception which proves the rule.” 

Audrey seeing him, advan and offered 
hand, spallingy. 

“Thad not & ted this pleasure for the second 
time to-day,” she said. ‘Who was that came in 
with you? 1 only half-recognized him,” 

« Gone in ny mother’s behalf?” she ask 

ome in my mother’s beh she ed, quick- 
ly. “My heart has been echoing her hope all day 
that to-morrow may be a happier anniversary than 
any of these eight years past. I believe I was half- 
ped pane some miracle to restore all to happy unity 
before to-morrow’s dawn.” 

““Who knows but such a happy miracle may be 
wrought? Grandison comes in oe behalf, as you 
have guessed; and if our hopes are not all dashed 
against the fair promise of compelling the truth 
from her arch-enemy, the husband who did her such 
deep injustice once’ shall know her for what she is 
—the truest, noblest, most wronged of faithful 
wer hat true friend you have been to h 

“What a true friend you have been er,”’ she 
said, softly, deep, tender thankfulness in her dark 
eye. “It was noble and brave of you to aid in my 
mother’s cause, traduced as she had been, hopeless 
of ever proving the deceptions of her enemy as she 
was at first.” 

“Twas of her blood, and knew her to have been 
most unjustly judged. You can not hope for her 
vindication as Ldo, to-night, for the promise of it 
has not lingered in your thoughts as it has done in 
mine for years.” 

‘“* And she knows how near the end is?” she asked, 
in yo akenae eagerness. 

“ She knows and is waiting for the result. Iwould 
have remained to help her the suspense of this 
last evening, but for her desire to be left alone. She 
is hopeful, fearful, prayertul— anid one can scarcely 
comprehend what deep emotions must sway her 


after all her years of waiting and suffering, now that 

the crisis is at hand. If te truth is told "yon Le to 
break to your father the fact that she lives, and pre- 
pare him to see her to-morrow; and I am to 


take the 
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— tte 6p be bet tad etme 


news back to her. The miracle of happy re-union 
may be wrought; pray Heaven that it s' be!” 

ey remained out there, talking in suppressed 
tones, waiting the result of that scene transpiring 
within, Drawn together by mutual sympathy as 


they were, tempering their impatience as they 
might, the time seemed long to both. 
At last, however, Paul Grandison came forth, 


steeled and masterful as he had been in the late en- 
counter, and, seeing them through the dim dusk, 
approached. Audrey advanced a step and stopped 
short, her heart fluttering with the hope and expect- 
ancy which, now that the decision was reached, her 
lips refused toform into words. Dorchester pressed 
forward eagerly. 

“Did he confess?” he asked. 

“He confessed. All is known at last. Miss Cas- 
selworth, it islett to you to make all explanations to 
your father—that your mother lives, that she is 
willing to see him, to forgive him even the terrible 
injustice which was done her, eight years ago. Are 
you going, Carroll? Let us not delay a momentin 
carrying the news to her so long suffering, so 
eagerly expectant now. Good-evening, Miss Au- 


drey.’ 

She had not spoken a word, but there was an un- 
uttered prayer of thankfulness in her heart. Dor- 
chester put out his hand to take hers in his warm, 
sympathetic clasp for a second, then the two men 
walked away ke oh, the deep dusk, passing out 
from the grounds while Darcy Casselworth paused 
to glance back at the building which had stood 
sorguahs three generations of the family whose name 

@ bore. 

Lingering only for a moment while with silent 
thankfulness she realized all that had been accom- 
plished, Audrey turned toward the house. The li- 

rary door was ajat as it had been left. She pushed 
it open, a tender, deep pity coming over her at 
sight of that bowed and stricken figure. She 
epeet oe to him, dropping her hand upon his arm, 

“Papa!” 

He looked up, his face ashen and despairing, 
stamped with the deep grief of a heart acknowledg- 
ing its error too late. 

‘My daughter! My child, whom I wronged in 
wronging your mother, will you turn against me in 
this hour?” 

“ Papa, dear—” 

“T did her such a terrible injustice, Au ed 
believed her to be guilty and shameless through all 
these years—the truest and noblest of women. I 
was the weakest of dupes, the most pliable of un- 
meaning tools in the hands of a scheming villain, 
Her very blood cries out to me that I was the cause 
of her death, and of what anguish, what agony of 
humiliation to her proud spirit, what deep blow to 
her truest affections, I shudder to surmise." 

“Papa, darling! you distress me; ead are too 
harsh in the ju ent of yourself. You did what 
you thought was your duty. If any part of it could 
undone, papa, you would not hesitate in meting 
true justice now.’ 

ss tis the hardest, Audrey. To know that she 
died under the ban of cruelty. To never hear 
her say that I am ioned my mad suspicions, 
which I thought verified. And I have nourished the 
enemy who did it all. More even than that, I would 
have taken the false woman who lent herself to aid 
his schemes in that injured angel’s place! Life will 
be one tortured span of remorse from this time, and 
I deserve the torture.” 

“Tt may not be, papa, There may be greater 
blessing in store for you than you can comprehend 
now. If it had not been as it is; if my mother were 
alive to-day, you would not let her suffer under that 
cruel sentence which banished her from us—you 
would not, papa?” 

“Tf she were alive, I would go down on my knees 
in the dust to pray for pardon. Too late—too late!” 

It was a wailof anguish wrung from his remorse- 
stricken soul, 

“Not too late, thank Heaven! The Vixen was 
lost with every soul on board, as we knew then, but 
it did not occur to you—it could not occur to any 
one, that my mother might not have been of those. 
Can you bear a great joyful surprise el after 
the shock you have experienced to-night ne 


He failed to grasp the hope which her tremulously 
eager tones, her almost definite assurance in 
words held out. 


“There was not one saved. Child, child! it was a 
terrible sin committed in which I shall have to an- 
swer for my part.” 

“Listen to me, dear.’’ She governed herself to 
be gentle and calm, seeing how terribly wrought 
upon his nerves were, how deep was his hopeless- 
ness and di . “There és hope. Mamma never 
sailed in the Vixen—I am sure of that. Her passage 
was taken with that of her old invalid uncle, Victor 
Dupree; but his illness at the last moment detained 
them = eae ree were upon the ay but 
they were not 0 6 unha) ‘ers who r- 
tied with the ship. Shall goon, papa?’ 

The ashen, 5 ed face of the fat PP td intense 
with the sudden hope struggling against incredulity, 
which her words aroused. 

“Yes, yes; go on!’ he breathed, in an eager, hol- 
low, whispering way. 

“She went to Europe afterward with her invalid 
uncle—months afterward it was. Uncle Darcy’s 
enmity had threatened to follow her into the sorrow- 
ful seclusion of her old home, which she had sought 

and for her own safety’s sake—more perhaps 
as well—that report of their loss was not contradict- 
ed. Her uncle abroad at last, and she returned 
to America. She had one or two good friends work- 
ing in her cause; at last through them she has won 
her vindication." 

“Audrey!” He started to his feet witha gasping, 
comprehensive cry at that. ‘‘She is here—you have 
seen her, your mother. Don’t deceive me; she is 
here!” 

“She is very near. Pa 

ourself 50. own 

6 is not here, papa, but she 

6 is sta; 
as 


1. 
to-morrow; and oh, Pope! think—what a joyful an- 


niversary of a sorrowf 
Alive and near him, to forgive and be taken 
by doubting 
iness 


‘ou must not excite 
M ‘ou are —do. 


willing 
back to the heart which had wronged 
her! A sense of deeper, more ful ha’ 
than any he had thought could hold for 


him was his in that moment. 
thankfulness on 
“To-morrow, 
utter silence, 
We will 
without 
night.” 
She offered some protest, but, seeing how deter- 
mined and eager he was, left him to order the car- 
riage and Stephens’ attendance at once and to that 
faithful servitor she gave a hurried repetition of that 
story which her father had just heard. Speeded by 
his grateful remembrances, Stephens lost no time. 


What prayerful 
the depths of his own soul knew. 
udrey,”’ he said, after a moment of 

“Tnever could wait for to-morrow. 

‘o to her to-night—now. I could not rest 

er pardon, knowing her so near me to- 


Ten minutes later the carriage was at the door. A | 


few minutes later still it was bowling over the level 
road ata smooth, swift, and equal rate. 

The occupants were silent, their hearts too full to 
os a to speech. Elmer Casselworth had much to 
regret in the long, sorrowful past, but even his re- 
grets were lost in this time of intense, hopeful ex- 
pectancy. He had been more sinned against than 
sinning when the worst was taken into considera- 
tion, and the young, loving wife had not been with- 
out grave faults du the happiest of their mar- 
ried life. 'The divorced, injured wife had never been 
unjust to him, swayed by a sterner, subtler will than 
his own, believing only after his eyes had seen what 
seemed the evidence of her falsity, sparing her even 
then beyond the limit her action seemed to deserve, 
He thought only of seeing her ae, the bright, 
lovely young creature whom he had wooed and won 
in her fair Southern home, the imperious, beautiful 
mistress of the stately mansion; weeds away the re- 
membrance of the dark, troublous after-time further 
than to reflect how he could sufficiently humble him- 
self in pleading forgiveness for all she had been 
made to suffer since. 

They were coming close to the once fair modern 
mansion, deserted:and overtaken by the ruin of ne- 
sae now, and he turned his face that way, dimly 

escrying it through the gloom. There was a mass 
of cloud obscuring the moon which was slowly pass- 
ing over. There was a silver edge breaking even 
then, and suddenly as the dark cloud had risen it 
passed away. 

Breaking away to disclose a scene which sent the 
blood c ing to the hearts of those beholding it. 

A man’s form stretched in the middle of the road- 
way, his face locked in the horror of the death- 
agony, @ dark stain in the white sand, a blade half 
buried in it glittering in the moon-rays. 

Stephens drew his horses up with a quick jerk, 
then wheeled them about and brought his whip-lash 
down My as their flanks with a merciless severity of 
rapid blows which the animals had never before ex- 

rienced from his indulgent hands. Too late! 

thers than himself had caught the sight—the mo- 
tionless, prostrate form, and a woman’s figure stand- 
ing by the roadside, her hands wrung in a close 
clasp, her face stamped with a horror only less than 
the fallen, death-stricken one. The faithful servant 
recognized his kind mistrsss of old, the horrible sus- 
picion if no worse which must attach to finding her 
there, and took the course his caution pointed at all 
in the same instant. 

But the animals, never disobedient to his word be- 
fore, balked under that tight curb and the sharp 
blows he rained upon them, balked and refused to 
head as he wished. Before he could regain his con- 
trol over them his master’s hand grasped the reins, 
dragging them away from him; the plunging, 
startled beasts fell back on their haunches: then, in 
a second, he had madea flying leap to the ground, 
and Stephens following gained the horses’ heads. 

For the first time in eight years Elmer Casselworth 
faced the wife he had cast off then, whom he had 
started to seek such a little time before, urged by an 
agony of remorseful contrition, ready to bow down 
in the abasement of self-accusation Sw his due. 
But now that he was face to face with her he stood 
erect and rigid as though the iron will of the fallen 
man might have passed to him. His lips turned 

y, closed in a hard and painful line. he horror 
in his dilated eyes met an answering horror 
in hers over the form, dead or dying, which lay be- 
tween. 

Thus for an instant, then she put out her hands 
with the faint, choked cry: “‘ Elmer!’ and advanced 


a step. 
He threw his hands up warningly, waving her 


away. 
tana back! Oh, my God! why should this 

curse of crime have come uponus? Keep back, I 

a heh blood must be between us now to the very 
t. 


She recoiled before his hollow-voiced words, his 
abhorrent t peters turning a mutely reproachful, 
amazed and sorrowful glance upon y 

Audrey, clinging with both hands as she leaned 
forward in the carriage, still swaying under the 
restive movements of the scarcely conquered ani- 
mals, forgot her first terror to utter an indignant 
ery of protest. 

* Papa, oh, pape. 

A ery which followed by other exclamations as 
two more came upon the scene. The two were 
Grandison and Dorchester. At no great distance 
further on they had met the elderly woman-servant 
from Wildb: Commons. Mrs. rroll, seemi. 
excessively restless, had wandered out in this di- 
rection. er own anxiety had prompted her to fol- 
low after a time, lest some fright rather than harm 
should come to her mistress; certainly they must 
have her on the way. A thought of the man- 
sion came to Grandison to pierce the mystification 
which her positive assertion first called up. Etoile 
had most probably gone into the tangled grounds, 
and they had passed silently and unsuspected in the 
obscurity. That had been the case indeed, and she 
had retraced her steps to the open gateway as her 
enemy, now her — foe in more senses than one, 
gs epi on the ; 

ie two faithful friends and tireless workers in 
her cause retraced their steps to come ee that 
scene, so unexpected, so ho ing, so terribly sug- 
geetive of what manner of meeting might have led 


result. 
Darcy Casselworth lay upon a bed in a shadowed 
room of the Houostend, unmistakably dying. The 
breath of life had been just flickering over his lips 
as they lifted him up and conveyed him back there 
in the stern silence, which was awe rather sae hed 
a grief at this untimely fate which had ove: en 
m. 


” 
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It was some two hours later now, The physician 
from the village had but just arrived, and with him 
Gilbert. The briefest examination on the part of 
the former disclosed the fact that mortal aid was 
passed for the wounded man, He had been stabbed 
repeatedly in the back with that sharp, glittering 
blade some one of them had taken up from where it 
was imbedded in the sand—his own knife it was re- 
— to be. 

orchester had gone before to prepare the house- 
hold for the coming shock. There had been a litile + 
stir, qnky repressed; then Miss Mallory and. the! 
housekeeper had busied themselves with the prepa 
rations the occasion required. The wounded man 
had been lifted from the carriage, driven at the 
slowest, easiest pace, and carried in, to be placed on 
the last’ couch his living form should press. 

All had been done with such silent dispatch it was 
not remarkable that Mrs, Leland should not be ap- 
prised of the calamity until the maid, Celine, an- 
swering her bell, poured out the drift of all the ser- 
vants had been discussing in suppressed tones where 
they had gathered in little knots in halls and stair- 
ways. The lady was shocked into such aturn as 
Celine, a tolerable reader of human nature in her 
own way, had by no means expected. Recovering 
from the fainting fit which had overtaken jher, Mrs. 
Leland made her way to that shadowed room, her 
face scarcely less white than the snowy wrapper she 
wore. 

“Let me pass. Ihave the right to be with him,” 
she said, in the level, quiet tone of intensest agita- 
tion strongly repressed, when some question was 
raised as to the propriety of admitting her. 

She had kept her place at the bedside, unmoving, 
ever since, her eyes never stirring from the deathlike 
face upon the pillows, her own breath scarcely more 
Riya than that fluttering over the colorless lips 
of the dying man, 

Audrey was with her mother in her own room, 
waiting the certain result of the tragedy. While 
they waited, Etoile explained her presence on the 
spot at that fatal moment well as she might for the 
agitation of that sudden transition from the bright- 
ness of her hope to blank bees weg 

Looking up from her position by the gateway to 
see her enemy not a dozen paces away, a sudden 

anic had overtaken her. Under cover of the swift 

arkness which succeeded she had turned to fly 
through the grounds toward the mansion, with the 
vague impulse of hiding herself there, somewhere, 
away from the man who had proved himself such a 
bitter and unscrupulous foe, She fancied a sharp 
ery had pursued her, but it might have been her own 
labored, gasping breath. She had crouched down 
in the midst of the thickest shrubbery, close to the 
walls of the mansion, hoping to elude his search 
but moments passed and no sound warned her o 
any approach. After a time she had reasoned her- 
self into the belief that she had been the victim of 
an optical delusion—the result of the strong emotions 
and excitement bearing upon her these last few days. 
The belief grew as she left her cover to carefully 
reconnoiter before venturing forth. No human be- 
ing seemed in sight, and it was not until she stepped 
out from the gateway that the Sphere wo death- 
stricken form caught her eye and held her there,, 
fascinated as it were with intense horror. 

Neither of them breathed the other nameless 
horror weighing upon the hearts of both, but the 
single prayer which surged continuously through 
Audrey’s mind in that hour was that a moment of 
consciousness might come before the inevitably im- 
pending death, during which Darcy Casselworth 
might accuse his murderer. 

he prayer was a vain one. In the shadowed, 
silent chamber the watchers about the bed could not 
tell when the ghost of breath left’ the deathlike lips, 
The physician with his touch where the faint pulse 
had been drew his hand away, with a glance at the 
rave, waiting faces about him. The plotter, who 
ad worked so much sorrow beneath that sheltering 
roof, would weave no further trouble with the brain 
which had been so active, so unscrupulous, but the 
very retribution which had overtaken him was 
nog pooner Hy danger deeper than any his treachery 
had wrought. 


CHAPTER XXIil. 
NECK AND NECK. 

* Gone away, Audrey—going away! How I shall 
miss you, my darling. And what a sudden resolu- 
tion it must have been. Of all the families in the 
neighborhood who might contemplate foreign 
travel, I should have suspected yours last.’’ 

There was a tender solicitude in Lora Glenhaven's 
voice aside from the regret contained in it. They 
were sitting in that little arbor overrun with rose- 
vines and clambering honeysuckles, but the roses 
were all gone now; the scarlet trumpets of the honey- 
suckles were shed by the slightest breeze. 

Audrey was in deep black conventional mourning 
for her father’s cousin who had been laid to rest in 
the Cassel cemetery,a full week before. Hard and bit- 
ter thoughts crowded into her mind as her glance 
rested on her somber garments in those days. She 
had never professed any affection for her uncle 
Darey who had been no friend of hers; she professed 
no grief now, beyond the solemnity his sudden ter- 
rible fate inspired. 

Her mother had gone back to Wildbank Commons 
in the dawn of the morning succeeding the tragedy. 

“Tell your father what I have told you, Audrey, 
of howT chanced to be upon that fatal spot," she 
said, whisperingly, in parting. “If he will take my 
word as the truth he will know where to find me, at 
Wildbank Commons. If not '—it was the old proud 
spirit breaking through the gentleness and patience 
which years of hard discipline had resulted in —‘* if 
not, I shail not plead against this latest, harshest in- 
justice of all.” 

“Mamma, darling!’ Audrey had answered, with a 
shrill shudder which she could not quite scppeeag 
“it is terrible to think of, but may there not be dan- 
ger to you inrem so near as Wildbank Com- 
mons?” 


“Would there not be greater danger in suddenly 
leaving there, Audrey? I know what you mean, and 
I realize what dark appearances might be brought 

st me if all the past were made known now, but 
I am secure in the consciousness of my own in- 
nocence.” 

It seemed as if her sense of security had not been 
overdrawn in the week which had passed. There 
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DOUBLY DIVORCED. 


had been an inquest not very ably conducted, and in | 
the evidence given it had been found possible to | 


suppress all reference to Etoile and her presence 
upon the scene. 
come upon it, all believing her innocence except the 
one whose injustice once before had sent her out 
into the world. 

Casselworth's course was freely and by the ma- 
jority unfavorably commented upon. He took no 
steps to discover his cousin’s assassin; he declined 
to add any thing to the reward already offered; the 
mortally-wounded man had been carried back to his 
house and buried from beneath his roof, but there 
his action as connected with the late tragedy sud- 
denly stopped. He was changed, and not the 
manner most would have expected of the studious 
recluse of recent years. Asilent moodiness which 
was stern and self-containing was his habitual frame 
of mind now; shocked out of his dreamy apathy of 
old, he was self-reliant, taking no one, not even 
Audrey, into his deepest confidence, going immedi- 
ately to work to unravel the skein of difficulties into 
which his cousin’s course had involved him, 

It was a week after the funeral now; ten full days 
since that bright happy one when Audrey, riding 
slowly homeward over the green turf skirting tho 
roadside, with Clement Artrell at her side, listened 
to the ‘sweet, sweet tale he was pouring into her 
willing ear. Three full days since the expiration of 
the time she had taken to consider his proposal, and 
he had not been near her once. _ The trouble brood- 
ing over the Homestead and its inmates had not eli- 
cited an expression of sympathy fiom him, The 
Ellerslies had been among the first to pay a call of 
condolence, and from casual allusion made to him 
Audrey knew that no untoward circumstance, as 
she might otherwise have imagined, was detaining 
him from her side, He had not sent @ message 
even, and at the root of the keen disappointment 
springing up in her heart was a healthy scorn of the 
man whose mercenary spirit, she felt, was discrimi- 
nating between the heiress prospective of the Cas- 
selworth possessions, and the daughter of the sup- 
posed insolvent. 

Only that morning her father had announced his 
intention of leaving his business in competent hands 
to settle, of leaving these scenes which were fraught 
with such painful reminiscences, and making an in- 
definite tour through foreign lands, It was the first 
intimation Audrey had that Darcy Casselworth’s 
disastrous speculations had not resulted in entire 
ruin to her father. Tho current rumor had been 
eonveyed to her ears through tho medium of the 
talkative maid, Celine; but with the devoted inex- 
peer of sixteen she had thought little, and that 

ttle vaguely, of the change which such a result 
must duly entail upon them. 

“T thought we were quite poor peoplenow, papa,” 

6 said, when the announcement had been made. 
“T thought we should have to settlo somewhere ver 
quietly, and economize, and give up all the hand- 
some things we've been accustomed to having around 
us, Ihad suite determined to sacrifice my piano for 
the general good, papa.” ; 

“4 om met with some heavy losses, but neither 
the Homestead nor any of the lands are incumbered 
at all. I can’t bear the associations here, Audrey. 
I can’t breathe the air which has been tainted with 
eorruption, hypocrisy and crime. I am not sure 
that Ishall ever return; if I do it will be years hence 
when I have either lived down these mem- 
ories, or they shall have haunted me home to follow 
in the steps of the rest of those Casselworths who 
have gono before.” 

“Papa ’’—the first tremulous eagerness of her 
voice warned him of what was coming—* surely you 
will not think of going without making peace with 
mother? If you will but go to her, see her, you can 
not help believing the truth that I have told you be- 
fore this.” 

He put up his hand, the hard, white shade upon 
his face deepening. F 

“T forbade you ever speaking of that again. Never 
mention it again, Audrey. The comparison lies be- 
tween a criminal dead and a criminal living and it is 
to escape reminders of both I am leaving the home 
which should have been endeared by tender associ- 
ations, by abiding affectionate ties.” 

And that did seal her lips. 

“Tt is a sudden resolution,” she said, in reply to 
her friend, ‘ papa’s decision; wo will be packed and 

ne probably in the time most families would take 
a discuss the project. You are wondering as I did 
how it is happening so, but it seems that papa was 
not so hopelessly involved_in uncle Darcy’s failure 
as all Cassel maRpORen His loss does not affect the 
Homestead at all.” 

“Will you have a traveling companion, Audrey? 
Mrs. Leland, if any, I presume." 

“Mrs. Leland! y thought you knew that she left 
here the very day after the funcral.” There was a 
ruffed shadow on Audrey’s brow. She found it 
hard to of these matters as mere ordinary 
commonplaces to her friend, but the underlyin, 
secret oF all, the fact that her mother lived, tha 
she was there under an assumed name and fora 
Eempose which could not but reflect darkly should 

worst suspicions yet be raised, must be guarded 
as was never thought or act of herown. She could 
not give a, hint of it, even to Lora, A restlessness in 
the usually equable manner of the latter meanwhile 
had not escaped her attention. 

“What is it, Lora dear?” she asked. “‘ You may 
as well out with it at first, you know, after the prin- 
ciple of ‘a freo confession,’ etc, You never wear 
that distracted look without something serious to 
have called it up.” } 7 

“ Distracted! oh, Audrey!”—with a little hysteri- 
eal laugh which stopped just short of a sob. ‘* What 
would Archie say to that? I have promised to mar- 
ry him, Audrey. Dear Archie, who has been so 
patient with me,” F : 

““You—promised to marry Archie!" with a little 
gasp of surprise separating ber words. “Lora, 
you noble, true-hearted girl at last! I al- 
ways said it was shameful the way you treated 
Archie Larison, and now you are foing to make it 
all up by marrying him at last! ow did he ever 
bring it about?’ , 

“How? An indignant flush rose up over Lora’s 
fair cheeks. ‘‘ How glad—how more than glad I am 
that the rumor of your father’s ruin was a also one. 
To know that will be the greatest PaUieemenh 
Clement Artroil can suffer, I ti am vindie- 


They were all friends who had | 


tive now if I never was in my life before. Oh, 
Audrey, he came to me—Mr, Artrell, I mean—the 
very first day that the rumor seemed to have become 
a certainty; came tome and asked me to marry him 
as though he had been free to ask it of any one. I 
believe I was really half in love with him once, but 
I had the little note you had written me in confidence 
the day he proposed to you, and 1 knew ail in an in- 
stant what an unworthy spirit was prompting him. 
I refused him, of course. leven found an indignant 
tongue to throw out a reproach for his despicable 
double-dealing. But you know how hysterical I am, 
and I really had cared a very little for him once, be- 
fore he deserted me for poss shrine, After he had 
gone, because I had worked myself to such a pitch, 
presume, before I knew it almost I was crying like 
any baby, and Archie walked in to find meso. I 
scarcely know how, but somehow he coaxed me into 
telling Yim the whole story, and so—you see-~” 

“And so—I see!” Au dropped her slender 
white hands over the eyes of her companion. 

“But that is not et.” Lora drew away the 
clasping hands with the flush on her face deepening 
to crimson. “That very same evening he went to— 
who do you think?—Annetta Feversham. And the 
third penponal was the charmed one. He is Miss 
Feversham’s promised husband now.” 

“Lora!’’ Audrey started up, the surge of indignant 
blood sweeping over her face in a hot tide. 

“It’s true, Audrey, and we needn’t wish him an 
harder fate. Annetta’s temper, as I know it of old, 
is not belied by those flashing black eyes of hers.” 

If any thing more was needed to make Audrey's 
heart-cure effectual she had it in that, 

“T hope you are thankful over your escape, as I 
am at mine, Lora,’’she said. ‘ You should be, for 
you have the best of consolations in the honest love 
of a true man. Really, partial to you as Iam, I can’t 
imagine you deserving a better fate, or can’t imag- 
ine a better fate for one so dese) as you—if you 

d any difference. Going sosoon, Lora?” 

‘So ‘soon, after the long morning I have made of 
it! The Homestead was gloomy before, you said, 
and I knew how you must be oppressed by the 
shadow hanging over it now. After all, this going 
abroad will be a happy change for you; I can recon- 
cile myself to your loss, knowing that,” 

She was turning from the arbor with her friend 
when a shadow that had lain motionless athwart 
the sunshiny space without stirred in advance 
and Gilbert met them in the open arch. Sho 
had scarcely seen him since the day of the 
funeral, and his unexpected appearance was no 
pleasant surprise now. 

“T will show you in to papa immediately, Gilbert. 
Good-by, Lora dear! I can’t go to see you now, so 
you must brighten the Homestead with your coming 
often as ble." 

“Twish to see you, Audrey, and hero is as good a 
place as any, have been making some rather 
staring. discoveries in the week past; startling to 
me, that is, perhaps no more than you have been 
ap penending.! : 

udrey had a sense of repugnant shrinking before 
the cold immobility of his countenance and the 
steely glitter of the light-blue eyes. She overcame 
it to sink back upon the rustic bench under the rose- 
vines which had lost their bloom, with the honey- 
suckles falling in scarlet drifts at her feet. A thrill 
of swift terror shot to her heart. What had he dis- 
covered —what could he discover but that which had 
been an ever-present fear with her? But her own 
face might have matched his for impassive calm in 
that moment while she waited in silence for his 
further speech. 

He did not speak, however. After a moment of 
that oppressive silence she glanced Up» Ho was 
leaning against the latticed framework, his arms 
folded, a smile which brought back forcibly the 
slight sneering one Dar sselworth had habitu- 
ally worn upon his lips, t cold glitter in his eyes 
looking like the light of a cruel pee 

“You wished to speak with me, Gilbert? I am 


Tefen 

“ And with little inclination to listen; you show 
that plainly enough, my dear cousin. And yet it is 
not flattering myself to assert that you will be very 
dee py intenneted in this which I have to say.” 

Wit all her forced self-possession she could not 
restrain her quick pallor, her tremor of sudden agi- 
tation, and the startled look dilating the dark eyes 
fixed full upon him, 

“JT thought that would reach you, Audrey. IfI 
had not known before I should be quite sure that 
there is no mistake in the chain of events I have suc- 
ceeded in linking together. A strange and startling 
chain of events it seemed to me, but doubtless you 
have before this pierced the actual facts of the 
mystery which I was left to guess at. Shall I make 
a long and afflicting story of it all, or will you hear 
the results and let warm imagination up the 


a} bd 
Pi ay thing you may have to say, cousin Gilbert, 
will be best said briefly. What is the discovery you 


have guessed out—an uncertain and scarcely relia- 
ble mode of making a discovery, is it not?” 

“You misunderstood me. discovery was not 

essed at. Some mysterious incidents relating 
hereto have been, but I am not in the habit of tak- 
ing action upon mere surmise. I know beyond a 
doubt that the woman at Wildbank Commons, call- 
ing herself Mrs. Carroll, is your father’s divorced 
wife, Etoile Dupree. I know that, actuated by an 
insane desire for revenge, based upon a supposition 
that he had been instrumental in injuring J er, she 
has been following him up for years. I know that 
Paul Grandison, a man in whom my father placed 
implicit confidence, was only a tool wOnsng out her 
plans. I know what the incapable coroner failed to 
elicit at the inquest, that she was found beside his 
dead body in the roadway, Ah, that tells, also, 
There was no mistake in my information then.” 

She sat still, powerless to draw her gaze away. 
from the unmoved face of the man, knowing the 
hard, fcolingies cruelty of his nature. 

“Tt looks like an insane woman’s freak, from first 
to last, more especially in the method of her mad- 
ness, She passed by your father, whom any one 
ugh aappose to be the object her malignity would 
follow. rough the agent, Grandison, she drew 
my father on to complete ruin; the supposition was 
that uncle Elmer also had lost heavily—that he was 
hope! involved, in fact. But that proves a 
canard. He has lost nothing—not one cent through 
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that speculating enterprise. His supposed share ia 
it has all been restored, even to his tunds in bank, 
Alma aa umn were withdrawn, You are wondering 
how learned so much, I had my suspicions 
aroused, and it was no difficult task to trace the 
league between Grandison, my father’s confidential 
clerk, Dorchester, and the eccentric resident of 
Wildbank Commons. Dorchester’s particular part 
seems to have been to ferret out what sums be- 
longed properly to the Homestead accounts, and 
what without reservation to his employer. They 
took no particular pains to cover up traces of 
their action, since the shrewd detective to whom I 
ee Fn the business discovered the whole plot so 
e iy." 

“s A detective!” Audrey started again, 

Yes; a shrewd fellow, as I have said, who con- 
nected the late tragedy with the disastrous results 
immediately Rpreceding iL, and struck for the root of 
the affair. Not in the regular force just at the pres- 
ent time, owing to some little misunderstanding 
with the chief; reconciled either to re-establish him- 
self by the master-stroke of unraveling such a deep- 
laid scheme and = Pr a the criminal to justice, or 
to content himself, in his. present state of retire- 
ment, on double the reward the officials have offered 
in describing the extreme of leniency after hunting 
the crime fairly home.” 

“What do you mean & that? Why have you 
come to me with such an incredible, such a surely 
unfounded tale?” 

“ Neither incredible nor unfounded, as you know. 
You apprehended this from the first; your care in 
keeping her from the vulgar of ‘the servants 
that night she passed under the Homestead roof, 
and your joining with the rest in failing to mention 
her, betrays that. Pity for your hopes that Miss 
Mallory, with her uncompromising sense of justice 
and duty, should have got a sight of her face and 
recognized her. That same sense of duty was only 
satisfied when she brought the information to me, 
along with a fragment 5 from a scene which 
the conscientious old lady has carried in her mind 
for eight years’ time. It occurred on the night when 
sho took leave of all these familiar scenes, of you, 
also, if Iremember aright. Miss Mallory Heard! her 
threaten my father that night; she impressed the 
very words upon her mind, believing then that they 
would be needed in some such case as this. ‘So 
sure as God reigns and heaven is above us, you shall 
suffer atonement for all the misery you have 
brought upon me, Darcy Casselworth '—that was 
the threat of eight years ago—not seeming meaning- 
less when we consider that the — portion of 
those oy years has been devoted to hunting him 
down, Itisallaptto make a very hopeless case if 
bronehs against the Nemesis who has hardihood 
sufficient to remain upon the ground and brave out 
whatever result ma 
MAE Corre wn eure 

My ert!" ere WAS 8 juestionin 
and a sudden incredulity of hope strageting into her 
face. ““Do you mean—can you mean that you do 
not intend to pursue it?” 

“My dear Audrey, I have no wish to rake up the 
dead ashes of a past. Iam far more interested in 
my own present and future; far deeper involved in 
my own hopes than his plans cut prematurely off. 
Ihad the pleasure once of asking you to m: me, 
Audrey; a pleasure dashed a little by your refusal. 
But you have the weight of three weeks’ experience 
upon you since declining to honor my proposal; three 
weeks of rather extraordinary experience, which 
embraces a variety of conflicting sentiments, disap- 
pointments and apprehensions. I trust I am not 
overrating the chances when I count upon a differ- 
ent conclusion from that already given. I must ask 
a reconsideration of my suit, a kiuder verdict than 
you gave me then. MayI hope for an immediate 
answer, podireyt 

She was looking at him still, in an intense, horri- 
fled way, as she realized what his purpose was, and 
howruthless he would be in the exercise of that 
paress which meant either the worst slavery of un- 
oving wifehood to her, or the exposure of all that 
hidden history of the past, the accusation of her 
mother, who was innocent of that terrible crime, 
which the awfully conclusive circumstantial evi- 
dence would scarcely fail in proving against her. 
Her fingers locked in aclose clasp, her big, dark eyes 
looked out of her pallid face passionately, painfully 
reproachful. c 

‘This is cruel! this is unjust! Surely I am dream- 
ing—it is too terrible for reality. Gilbert, hard as it 
is in your nature to be, you cannot beso eruel as 
that. What cowd you in a wife who had no 
OReind Wno has h haps, f. 

who love, perhaps, for one more favored 
than I am in holding it, less favored in losing the 
blessed boon, which was not sufficient to compensate 
him for the suppnece loss of the ancestral domain. 
Iwonder if Mr. Clement Artrell won't gnash those 
fine teeth of his, which gleam so bewilderingly be- 
hind his silken mustache, in a rage of despair when 
he learns that you are heiress to no less wealth than 
before? And you are wasting your sighs of regret 
Won Coow that ts hs fi 

“You know that I am wasting no sig! or 
man proved unworthy as Clement a vianlisedtt ec 
yourself, Gilbert Casselworth. You had no thought 
of seeking me while you supposed papa ruined, In 
your heart—have you a heartf—you care for no- 
thing more than the Homestead and the rent-rolls, 
for me. only as a stepping-stone to them.” 

“Tt is you who are unjust now. Those considera- 
tions have, their weight of course, the Homestead 
and the rent-rolls, for money is a power that even 
sweet sixteen should not despise. I can afford to be 
candid with you, Audrey; I could not afford to take 
a penniless bride. I am too fortunate in being 
spared a sacrifice since my choice.rests with you. 

“You, confessing to that much. selfishness, can 
ask such a sacrifice of me! Oh, Gilbert! have you 
no merey in your soul? How little self-pride or self- 
respect you must give me credit for, holding me at 
such a price! : 

There was a pain of humiliation in her reproach, 
while at heart she shrunk with a numb dread, feel- 

what an unequal battle this must. be while he 
held that power, which was more than simple life 
and death to the mother, with whom she had been 


occur—the fair recluse of 


be aeons prern tis 1 1s A 
“You are a sensible as udrey, and 
you must see there is a ee eh avolling the issue 
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now. Iwas reared in tho oxpectation of one day 
marrying you; I novor looked forward to any other 
result, You would havo bafiled it had tho power 
eon left with you, but itwas not. Itisallin my 
hands now. Dithor you willglvomo your promise 


hero on this spot and during this interviow to fulfill | 
tho old atroemiont, by being my wifo, and that soon, or | 


you shall havo thosatisfaction of knowing that your 
refusal brings your handsomo, hot-blooded creole 
mother to a trial for murder—a trial which must 


suroly ond in finding hor guilty, Will you marry | 


mo at any timo of my. choosing?" 

Sho shrunk back in her Place, dropping her 
blanched facoin ber hands, a cold shiver going over 
her framo, her hot, tearloss oyes burning into tho 
lids sho pressed over them. Sho hal a vision beforo 
thom of hor mother, her beautiful, long-suffering 
mother dragged into a crowded court, enduring tho 
agonits of a trial, with tho fatal array of evidence 
convicting her, sentenced—oh, not that! What was 
any humiliation of hor own, any unhappy desola- 
eae any despair or anguish in comparison with 
tl 


There was no choice, truly, 
hands and lifted her face, pa (1 as if her own death- 
blow bad boen struck, her lips parting to speak the 
word which must seal her own life-long ey: 
Her voico broke upon her lips in a moaning sigh, 
and her eyes going beyond him saw that which 
would give her 4 moment's r-spite. 

Tho maid Celino had como into the walk leading 
to tho arbor, but seeing her companion paused ir- 
resolute; Audrey leaned forward, not rising to ad- 
vance, for that would havo brought her nearer to 
him, and beckoned tho girl, 

“What is it, Celine?” 

“A lotter, Miss Audrey; just left, and marked 
‘Immediate.’ ” 
She camo forward to oe tho envelope into her 
young mistress’s hand. A flat, thin envelope; and 
the sheet she drew from it was surely the shortest of 
letters, tho merest of notes. Sho read it under Gil- 
Rares eres tho paler coming back ae er a 

roaking again into her own Ss! i - 
ae dank orbs it thi ite of a life! 
moment's —it was tho of a life 
0 lotter read vies. 

“Dein Miss Cassetwortu—I havo discovered 
that enemies aroupon your mother’s track; but I 
am on tho frail cf tho truo Guard her 
f annoyance if you can, and rest assured that 
nothing worse can come to her. Yours, 

* DoRCEESTER." 

“TY can trust him—the only man in tho world I can 
trust, fully,’ sho thought, in tho revulsion of her 
thankfulness, and, with her worst fear gone, met 
her cousin's gazo with one steady and assured. 

“Ky answer is tho samo as before, Gilbert. I 
asver will marry you—never!” 

His cool,calm faco did change slightly now. A 
slow incredulity struggling thero, the surging up of 
a deep, strony yot Speed. rage, made the change 
ons darkly threatening. 

“Ts that your answer—your final answer?” 

“My final answer, How often do you need the 
assurance, Gilbert? Again, and again, and again, if 
you liko—I never will marry you!” 

“Then,” with the threatening look turning de- 
moniacal, “‘thero shall be a warrant out, and your 
mother’s arrest assured within an hour.” 

“How kind of you—how very kind—to have de- 
are solong. Within an hour—and that is the hour 
ea enies 4 a ing with swift strid 

9 turnod away angrily, going swift strides 
across tho lawn. Why had fa committed himself to 
that much truth? why not havo threatened her with 
the warrant already in tho ofiicers’,hands, the only 
chance of escapo through his connivance? What 
had nerved her to defiance all in a moment? That 
lotter; ‘but whom the missive might bo from, or 
what lt had contained, he could not guoss, 

“Thank Heaven for that hour’s time,” Audrey 
breathed, as sho flew rather than walked over tho 
space to the house, Celine, just scated at her work 
in her young mistress’s apartment, looked about in 
bai Pas at her abrupt entranco. 

“Drop that, Celine,” she pe naa : 
““Whero is my habit?—ah, yes, here. Go quick 
Stephens and tell him to have Hamlet out at once— 
atonce, Tell him it’s life or death; and not one 
word to any one else. Do» you hear?” 

Tho maid heard and obeyed in her swift, tactful 
way. Passing out with her habit gathered over her 
arm, o thick, disguising vail thrown back from her 
faco, Audrey found Stephens leading out a horse 
Send equipped—not Hamlet, but his mate, Black 

9. 


“TI hope thero’s no particular difference,” he said, 
anxiously. ‘Mr. Gilbert took Hamlet as I was 
coming back from exorcising him, hardly two min- 
utes before your order came. Black Eagle is quite 
os Sat, ae a sight gontler. Is it about Her, Miss 

udrey 

“Yes, Stephens. There will be a warrant out for 
her arrest within an hour, and, Heaven helping me, 
it wil be half that timo too late,” 

She sprung down from the saddle before the old 
house on Wildbank Commons, quiet, self-contained 
and steady-nerved as she pas: into her mother’s 

resence, The keenest disappointment, the 

eepest sorrow come to her, Etoile was bearing 
bravely, She was waiting there, daring the possible 
result; comforting herself with the daily visits of 
her daughter, brief, but. never neglected, She list- 
ened to the hurried explanation the other gave, not 
wholly unexpected. 

“T hoped we might be spared this,” she said, with 
asigh. ‘I don’t fear the final result; I feel that my 
{nnocenes will be proved; but this brings the public 
exposure I had hoped to avecid.” 

“Mamma, do as I say, quick. You must not let 
them find you here, Dress yourself with my habit- 
skirt over all; keep your face covered, and ride di- 
rectly to the Newton station. You will make the 
—— if you risk a broken neck on the way. 

ou have j twenty minutes to make that three 
miles, but you will have reached the train by the 
time they learn Your flight, and once in Pittsburg, 
Mr. Grandison will know what is best to be further 


done.” 
Etoile recognized the expediency of the plan. 
Not a moment was lost in putting it into effect. 


Mbert, meanwhile, thundered into Cassel, on 
Hamlet's back, There was not the slightest delay 


She dropped her | 


|} ina parons cut upon Hamlet’s flank. 
1 


of the propor officials, rode straight back to Wild- 
bank Commons. A man had been sauntering in the 
cover of that shady lane where Audrey and Lora 
had wandered only three weeks before. He stepped 
out to lift his hat, checking the other’s course. 
“The young lady has been there again,” he 
said. ‘‘Sho's off, her horse tearing like mad, that 
way,"’ pointing the direction. ‘ She’s there in sight 
ot.” 


“Toward Newton,” Gilbert mused. “And the 
danzer of defeat, whatever it may be, lies jwith her. 


Keep a close watch upon the house for a few min- | 
good fellow; your guard here is | 


utes longer, my 
very nearly over. 

Turning his horse’s head, he made the circuit into 
the Newton road, Ho had glimpses of the slender 
figure ping. on the black steed steadily, and he 

ed Black Eagle’s fiery mate to his utmost speed. 

There is some sone ot ect at stake or she never 
would ride like that,” he thought, watching the fly- 
ing form on which he seemed scarcely to gain. “Til 
know what it means ifI break both our necks findir 
cut. What a poise and what a pace she holds! 
never gave Audrey credit for being such a horse- 
woman before. If it be Audrey, and, by Heaven! I 
believe—I Know it is not,” 

He ground out an oath and brought his whip down 
He gained a 
little; but Ktoile had already discovered the pursuit. 
It was a terrible race, that over the sunlit, level sum- 
mer road. The horses were nearly matched, but 
Gilbert’s merciless blows maddening the flery beast 
he rode, sent him ahead in long, fierce bounds. 
They were flying like tho wind. Two miles of the 
three were overcome, and the first horse was not 
more than a half-dozen lengths ahead. Another 
rain of fierce blows from the eer whip, and they 
were running neck and neck; and just ‘before the 
road branched which led to the little isolated station 
outlying Newton. 

He was panti 
race, watchin, 
rein, not hee 
queen nos i 

miet was quite beyond his immediate control. 
That was her advantage. Black Eagle, obeying her 


) 


with the intense excitement of the 
‘or the opportunity to 
what a glimpse of the distended, 


word and touch, was checked in a moment. She | 


slipped down, striking the faithful beast that had 
carried her for the t time, and with the bridle- 
rein only, but it started him ahead to join his mate, 
plunging wildly forward in spite of 
upon him, : 

toile by the roadside divested herself of the 
cumbering habit-skirt, and walked swiftly over the 
distance tho little station. The train shrieked 
into sight beforo she had reached it fairly, and five 
minutes later she was seated within one of the 
coaches—safo. 

At the same instant Gilbert rode back upon the 

branch-road in hot pursuit. He had succeeded in 

ing a partial mastery over Hamlet by dint of 
sheer brute force and muscle; had turned about and 
ur, him thus far. The warning shriek of the 
slowly-moying train cut the air with an unearthly 
sound. It wasallthat was needed to complete the 
terror of the maddened, furious animal; with a 
shrill cry, a swerving aside, and then shooti 
8 ht ahead, Hamlet had unseated his rider. 
dark body cut the air, a dull thud struck the earth, 
and a moveless figure lay there. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
VINDICATED, 
“HAVE ayn made any discovery, Grandison?” 
“Not the slightest. It is one of those affairs we 
stumble upon once in a lifetime, to which there 


seems not the see Haron clew. Even the knife found | 


beside the murdered man in the roadway was 
proved to be hisown. God help us all, Dorchester, 
if Etoile is ever accused of thatcrime. I sent for 
Huff almost before Darcy Casselworth was cold 
after death really came to him; he was at hand 
before a move was made on the other side. He saw 
every thing, heard every thing, himself unsuspected, 
and he came to me on the day the murdered man 
was buried. He came to say if work was to put 
his finger upon the murderess, he was prepa to 
do so at a moment’s notice; he was in my pay, obey- 
ing my instructions in simply gathering such infor- 
mation as was possible, and in honor bound to fol- 
low my private behest, That was his way of putting 
it, but he knows I am in 
derelictions of his that would scarcely bear the light; 
against which the petty reward offered by the au- 
thorities would not be a straw's weight since he was 
sure of as much from me. And he declared that 
there could be no solution but the one; that the un- 
known woman found upon the spot—I couldn’t give 
him the whole truth of her story, you know—that 
she was undoubtedly the murderess. Think of all 
the dark facts looming up against her! If I did not 
know her innocence in my own heart, Dorchester, I 
should think with them all; if any other woman than 
Etoile had stocd in her place, I should have believed 
her guilty. Heaven forgive me! I might even have 
believed it of her, but she looked into my eyes 
with her truthful ones and solemnly avowed her 
innocence, and in all her life Etoile never lied.” 

‘The stock-broker’s naturally pale face was hag; 
and ghastly with his strong emotions, The two men 
were met in his city apartments on the same day 
which witnessed the events of the previous chapter. 
Dorchester had just come up from Cassel; the stock- 
broker had been in the city since the funeral of a 
week before. He went on: 

*“T have blamed Elmer Casselworth for his past 
weakness, for his injustice to her, for his pitiful 
yielding to his cousin’s guidance, but for this cre- 
dulity—this belief of his that she is branded with the 
crime of striking that blow—even J do not blame 
him for that, Do you know what I would have done 
in his place, knowing how she had been wronged, 
how she had suffered, believing her guilt as he does 
yet weakly loving her in his heart through all? H 
she been m e, & thousand lives like Darcy Cas- 
selworth’s should not stand between us; such black 
treacherous blood as his might run in a river and t 
would bridge it over to take her in my arms, to 
repay the nobility of her lasting, unwavering truth, 
by the strength and povercanty of my love through 
whatever t come, Surely it was no un- 
pardonablo gin to rid the earth of such a villain; he 


on his side. He gave the required testimony; and | 
leaving the warrant to be delivered into the hands | 


zrasp her | 


is and flaming eyes told her, that | 


© curb put | 


possession of some secret | 


struck at more than life—a true woman's soul-lova, 
a noble wife's honor. He betrayed the most confi- 
ding friendship, the deepest trust, and his fate was 
just retribution overtaking him. If it rested with 
me, and I had the pores I doubt if word or look 
of mine would bring his murderer to justice.” 

“Except for Etoile’s sake. I did not wun) O88 
you would feel it like this, although I have thought—" 

The speaker broke off his words, but his ey 
darkening with compassionate sympathy, express 
his comprehension of the other’s weakness. 

“You thought rightly, my boy; but my weakness, 
Tey POSTRA DNC is not a growth of your knowledge. 
It began when she was a girl just budding into the | 
sweetest womanhood on the old Southern planta- 
tion, and I was a acing in Victor Dupree’s em- 
ploy. It was checked then, but it grew into life 
again staring sneee ears of her suffering. It is all 
over now; the truest, most unselfish love will die out 
of its own hopelessness, and mine died when I learned 
how her heart had clung, through all, to the weak 
husband who had cast her off. If she could only 
be persuaded to leave that place! I have not had 


| one easy moment since eening: Cassel, but she would 
H 


lose no time in restoring her usband’s mone sup: 
posed to have been lost with the rest. It is all done 
at last, but I have had terrible fears for her ee 

‘You have had reason forthem, The man Huff 
whom you employed in the private detective line 
was bought over by Gilbert Casselworth, ‘It is 
probable the fellow understood the case better than 
you intended; at least he gained an inkling of the 
scheme which worked defeat to Darcy Casselworth; 
I suppose that gave him the idea of betraying it to 
the murdered man’s son. Etoile’s identity was dis- 
covered, too, and the true apg pieced together with 
tolerable accuracy. My man discovered that. I did 
not tell even you that there was a second detective 
upon the ground; one of those unerring sleuth- 
hounds of justice who work faithfully for a clew, 
and having found it, follow it on with a persistency 
which never swerves aside. This one, Griffith, heard 
of the murder, obtained leave and came down on his 
own account with no other inducement than this 
devotion to his business, I found him out through 
his sounding me, suspected him rather, and he had 
his reasons for admitting me into confidence. Pro- 
fessional eyes are sharp ones, and he saw that my 
mapas were rather strongly founded. I pia 
ed from the first, though in a vague and prejudiced 
way, Mrs. Leland.” 

“Mrs. Leland!” 

“Tt was a prejudiced suspicion at first, as I said— 
one which I would not have breathed without some 


surer ground of belief that I was not doing her the 
| dee injustice. She was so strangely agitated 
that night while she sat by Darcy Casselworth's 


death-bed. The knowledge that she had been 
leagued with him in that evil work of eight years 
ago, and her confession of the relation they had 
borne at the very last impressed me. There was an 
inconsistency, too, in her statement of their existing 
sugasonent and her late conduct, The very day 
before she had drawn the master of the Homestead 
to the verge of a proposal; we had that from Etoile, 
youremember. Then the knife found beside the| 
murdered man was his own. Gilbert Casselworth, 
at the res SPP testified to have seen it on his 
father’s table during the afternoon, and Mrs. Leland 
called at his rooms before evening. It was assumed 
that the murdered man had been felled by some 
other blow before the knife which dealt the death- 
stroke was secured by the assassin, that it had been 
left porpowery as a means of complicating traces. 
But my knowledge that knife was not in bis 
ossession when he left the hotel, a few hours be- 
ore. Not one of the servants in the house could 
recall having seen Mrs. Leland between her return 
from her drive, when Mr. Casselworth accompanied 
her, and the moment the maid answered the bell 
after he had been brought back to the house; then 
she had changed her carriage dress, not for her 
usual dinner costume, but for a neglige she was not 
known to bave donned at that hour through her 
previous stay at the Homestead, These last facts 

riffith elicited after becoming aware of my suspi- 
cions. t was the oar and from the hour 
she left the Homestead Mrs, Leland has been under 
constant surveillance. Much has been found to 
strengthen the suspicion formed against her, little in 
the way of real proof or evidence. She is in quiet 
lodgings in this city, seldom going out, and then in 
the evenings and closely vailed; she avowed her in- 
tention upon leaving the Homestead of going to New 
York direct, She is wonderfully broken and ner- 
vous; she sleeps little, eats little, and is startled at 
an terruption. Griffith is quite convinced of her 
gull, He came back to Cassel, lact night, to review 
he ground and to sound his rivel in the field, Huff. 
The latter has his weakness in his liki 
spirits, and under the influence, Loasted of having 
hunted bis prey to earth and of soon claiming the 
reward, hinting at a Jast act of tyfachery in not leav- 
ing the matter to the option of sent-employer, 
since his researches have proved Mie fact that Gil ert 
Casselworth is no better than ab without means 
to pay the sum stipulated to the erable tool. 

“TY did not wish to unnecessarily alarm Etoile, so 
wrote a short note to Miss Casselworth which will 
assure her, and took the morning train here, She 
must be saved, and Griffith is back, prepared to 
cause Mrs, Leland’s arrest. 

“T don't wish to be mixed with the workings of 
the Jaw, Grandison, but I have helped hunt that 
wretched creature down, and I shall see the affair 
on to the end, At the close of an hour 1 was to meet 
Griffith prepared for his duty. Will you come and 
see the painful scene out? It will le painful, and 
from my reading of Mrs, Leland’s character ashe will 
hardly fail in criminating herself.” 


Mrs. Leland was in her private parlor on the 
second floor of the lodging she had taken, a little 
dingy room, bare of all the luxurious appoint- 
ments in which her sensuous tastes delighted—a 


for ardent 


| dreary change from her elegant apartment at the 


Homestead. 
There was a change in Mrs, Leland, She was 
haggard and worn. with purple hollows under the 
t gray eyes that had a feverish glitter in them. 
© faint tracery men her forehead had deepened to 
visible contrastin, es, and the dashes of vermilion 
on her cheeks and lips might have been the mockery 
ef eolor on the faee of a eorpse in the ghastly con- 
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fashion, which had already 
against her. The bright mariatity 

the dingy little apartment. It touched the house- 
tops and slanted down into the street without, but 
the blinds were closely drawn, all except one which 
looked into a shaded, narrow alley. Passing near it 
and glancing out she had a glimpse of a man’s figure 
lounging in an opposite doorway. 

“ Always there,” she said, in a hollow whisper, 
shrinking at that faint sound of her own voice— 
‘always there, or in the room above; always where 
his eyes command this window and the street below. 
Does it mean any thing, or is it the evil conscience 
which needs no accuser making a coward of me 
now? His face! shall I ever forget it as I saw it for 
one moment staring with such ghastly reproach up 
at me through the gathered gloom. It was his own 
fault—his own! He should not have angered me! 
he should not have flung scorn in my face, and I so 
devoted to him! he should never have told me that 
another woman had been before me in his thoughts 
all that time! If he stood before me this moment 
alive, I should do the same, the same, the same 
again!’ She repeated it in that hollow whisper 
fiercely and rapidly, her fingers locking and unlock- 
ing in that quick, nervous way, intense passion dark- 
ening the sadly ravaged face, then began her rest- 
less walk again. 

“T am notsorry for it; if ever taunting provocation 
and deep injury were justification for a dark deed, 
mine was justified. If ever man’s falsity and cruel 
heartlessness merited punishment, his did. But the 
horror of being haunted by that face, the terror and 
dread hanging over me, the fascination which holds 
me here when I should be putting the width of half 
the world between that spot and me, the visions 
which rise up whenever I close my eyes in the night- 
mare that is never sleep—they will all drive me mad 
yet! They are only the beginning of the end, and 

ow long until then—how long—how long?” 

Was it an answer, that short, sharp rap at the 
door? She gave a great start, a half-shriek upon her 
lips, and her breath coming in labored gaape: The 
knock was repeated and she recalled some of her old 
bravado as she crossed to turn the key, for her door 
was kept always locked these days. 

The door swung back to disclose three men grouped 
in the narrow passage. They advanced into the room 
closing the door again. She recognized Grandison 
and Dorchester. The third approached her as she 
stood speechlessly awaiting what she knew was to 
come, 

‘*Madame, it is my a duty to arrest you up- 
on the grave charge of murder. In the name of the 
law you are my prisoner.”’ 

‘* Murder—prisoner!’' she echoed, in her bollow, 
whispering voice. ‘It has come then at last!" 

How these ten days of mental torture had broken 
her that she should make no show of resistance! 
The spirit of cool effrontery which had advanced her 
schémes and carried Her in triumph through many 
a trying scene before this had completely deserted 
her now. Dorchester stepped forward, his heart al- 


most failing him in that moment, shocked inex- | 


pressibly at the terrible change in her. 

‘Before this officer carries his duty into effect, 
Mrs. Leland, if you have any thing to say to us as 
friends, I pledge my word that the confidence shall 
not be used against you hereafter. You need not 
fear to leave her alone with us, Griffith.” 

The detective, with a quiet nod, went out, standing 
guard outside the door. 

Sit down, Mrs. Leland.” Shesunk into the chair 
he placed for her without a word. 
a what we <i 
when you know all. 
Casselworth’s scheme of eight years ago was all dis- 
covered, It was you as the false Count Barcelli 
who succeeded in effectin 


| something is wrong in there. 


“Let me tell you | 
from you, what you may wish | 
The part you took in Darcy | 


the divorce of Elmer Cas- | 


selworth from his wife. We know all that and much | 
of this late fearful tragedy and the events preced- | 


ing it, the causes which could 
which you are charged. We do not ask any part of 
a confession to be used in criminating you; we do 


rompt the crime with | 


ask an explanation which may clear the long mis- | 


understandings of a loving and suffering pair, which 


may close their estrangement, and refiect the light | 
of one act of just atonement done by you. I think | 


you already know Etoile Dupree never died—that 


she lives to-day, and but for this late tragedy would | 


be reconciled to husband and child. We are here as 
her devoted friends; as friends to you in any way 
we may be able to serve you now, as well.” 

“Friends,” she repeated, her despairing eyes 
fixed upon him, “Friends! ’Inever had one friend 
in all my life.” 

Her weary, hopeless tones filled him with a pity 
he had not b= i he could feel for her; a 
thought of Etoilé brought back his nerve. 

“ As friends to’her before all, Mrs. Leland. The 


man who was her husband believes her guilty of this | 
crime of which you are accused. Will you, to wipe | 


out his unjust suspicion, write—not a confession of 


your guilt; we will leave time and proper ‘evidence | 


prove or disprove that—but your positive knowl- 
edge of her innocence? I pledge > my word that 
the deposition so given shall reach no eyes but his, 
shall be used for no purpose but to vindicate her in 
his sight, Will you do this, Mrs. Leland?” 


She did not answer immediately. Her gaze had | 


fallen away from him to the floor. 


“TI am charged with the—the murder,” she said, | 


in thé same apathetic way, looking up at last. ‘‘ How 

much is known?—why have they suspected me?” 
**You have been under surveillance since the mo- 

ment you quitted the Homestead,” and he proceed- 


ed to detail the cumulative evidence of her guilt | 


thus far unraveled. 

“You are right—perhaps. I 
to give up the battle. It has worn upon me 
terribly as you can see, 


am almost glad | 
I killed him. It is a relief | 


to tell you quietly in this way; I have shrieked it to | 


myselt so often, it has seemed sometimes that the 
very people in the streets must hear me. I killed 
him, and if that day was to be lived over again with 
the other events as they all occurred, I would do the 
same eg again and feel that I had no more than 
wiped out his bitter, taunting, maddening words. 
He had injured me basely once; he had broken 
every vow of honor and loyalty man can make, but 
F could have forgiven him all that had he been true 


| 


at the last. He only paid the penalty of his own 
broken vows and base hypocrisy, but from that mo- 
iment my hell on earth began. I have felt that it 
would come to this, and Iam scarcely sorry that it 
has. If you will get pen and ink—I have none here 
—you shall write out my confession for me.” 

Her hard vindictiveness, cherished through the 
deep anguish of mental suffering it was apparent 
she had passed through, gave Dorchester a shocked 
thrill. Grandison, grown hard in his turn against 
the hardness of the world, was in no way affected by 


it. 

“A full confession, Mrs. Leland?’ It was the 
younger man gpeniking still. ‘‘Let me prove that I 
really meant the good will I expressed. We only 
ask for the statement of Etoile Dupree's innocence, 
and only for the purpose I named. You have the 
right to the advice of counsel before taking any 
steps in regard to the—the—crime.” 

“You shall write out the confession as I give it, 
word for word, and you can do what you please with 
it afterward,” she answered, stolidly. 

“T have writing materials; I am never without 
them," Grandison said, seating himself by a little 
table near her. “Turn that shade to give me a little 
more light, Carroll. I will take down your confes- 
sion, Mrs. Leland.” 

It was a long one, comprising her life histo 
the resder has gleaned it from the foregoing chap- 
ters. One pitiful in its moral depravity, its utter 
lack of woman’s finer sentiment, of all generosi 
and nobler impulse. The one abiding faith to whic 
she had clung, the single loyalty she had ever owned, 
her love for Darcey Casselworth, which, had he been 
a different man, might have proved her redemption, 
had been her ruin instead. 

Once Griffith came to the door, which Dorchester 
opened, but a word and a comprehensive glance 
within satisfied him. It was all written out, signed 
and witnessed at last. Mrs. Leland rose then, 
steady and calm as either of them. 

“T ‘suppose I am to go with the officer,’’ she said. 
“Call him in if you like.” As Griffith entered she 
erossed the floor to an opposite door, swinging it 
open. “This is my bedroom; you can see for your- 
self there is no other outlet. Give me five minutes 
to prepare myself; I will not detain you longer.” 

She shut herself in there, and the three men wait- 
ed in the adjoining room. Grandison dried the last 
page of the manuscript, folded and sealed it in a se- 
cure Benes 3 marking its nature upon the cover. 
The five minutes passed and five more were added 
before any one moved. The detective turned him- 
self restlessly then, glancing suspiciously at the 
closed door. No remark was made, however, and 
another five minutes ee dr: ged slowly away. 
aon started up then with an impatient ejacula- 

ion. 

“ How 
sively. ‘*Do you suppose she could have 
there?” 


uiet she is,’ Dorchester said, apprehen- 
‘ainted in 


‘We'll soon see,’ the detective said, uneasily, | 
knocking sharply ati the communicating door. No | 
He tried the knob, but the | 


response from within. 
door was locked on the other side. 
flushed, excited face toward Grandison. 
“Quick, put your shoulder to the door with mine; 
By my soul, I believe 


He turned a 


she’s given me the slip.” 


the hinges gave way, the door fell back. Mrs. Le- 
land was there on her knees by the bedside, her face 
buried in the covering. Gri 
one instant, lifting the bowed head by main force, 
then fell back with a Soy tae a oath. It was a 
woman’s dead, distorted face he had ee 
Dorchester uttered a shocked exclamation, but 
Grandison said nothing. He thought: 
“Tt is only what I ex ee 
little vial fallen at her side, 


He stooped to secure a 


turned it to the light, and drepped it again, with two | 


words: 
“ Prussic acid!” 


A carriage rolled swiftly over the level sunlit road 
from the Cassel station, and was checked before the 
Homestead gates. The grounds were deserted: there 
was no stir anywhere about the house to give token 
of the life within. 

There was a darkened room within the mansion— 
the same from which the dead body of the schemer, 
who had caused such bitter suffering, had been car- 
ried forth but little more than a week before. It 
had another occupant now, a motionless, death-like 
form, but with life lingering in it still; with life to 
be possibly granted for years to come, but just now 
the balance hung evenly Hae pte Audrey was walk- 
ing the corridor without silently, her young, fair 
face wearing a grave, careworn look, which it is sad 
to see on such. 

Gilbert Casselworth had been brought back to the 
Homestead, more dead than alive. The result of 
that mad pursuit had been fractured bones and in- 
ternal injuries, the dangerous nature of which could 
not be definitely ascertained. Every care was be- 
stowed upon him; the physician had scarcely left 
his side, and now, that his experienced eye detected 
symptoms of his return to consciousness, the entire 
household was impressed with a heavy anxiety until 
the turn of the crisis could be known. Such a deep 
oe had rested upon the place; the whole neigh- 

borhood had been electrified within the last twenty- 
four hours by that story, spreading like wildfire, 
which the man Huff had unearthed. 

He had been at the head of the sent out to 
Wildbank Commons for the arrest of the woman 
calling herself Mrs. Carroll. They had found the 
place empty of any except the neat, elderly woman, 
who either would not or could not give any informa- 
tion of her mistress’s course. Later, when the ru- 


mor of Gilbert Casselworth’s accident spread, Huff | 
disregarded all the instructions he had received be- | 


fore, artes, story of Etoile’s escape from the 
fate generally be 9 Secs to have been hers known, 
and openly accusing her of being the murderess of 
her enemy. The man had yielded to his besetti 
habit after his baffled mission and fallen into h 
cups, which accounted for the indiscretion that could 
result in no good to him. 
«ann re 2 — had erie coe Homestead, 
ding to the gloom soady welg g SO oppressive- 
ly. Audrey was feeling it keenly as s M9 slowly 
walked the long, silent corridor. There was a 
movement in the door of the sick-room, and the 


th was at her side in | 
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RT, a ma ne was ww nd 


ne came out; she paused to hear his de- 


on. 

“He will live,” said the professionalman. ‘But I 
think he will never entirely recover from the effects 
of his fail, He will be an invalid and probably a 
cripple to the end of his days.” 

any resentment had been lingering with Au- 
drey. it died out then. 

“Poor Gilbert!’ she thought, as she went down 
the black, polished stairway. “It is a hard fate for 
him; Heaven knows best if a deserved one. It looks 
like Heaven's justice meted out to those enemies of 
my mother; it only needs her final vindication to 
prove it so, and that is sure to come yet. 

Coming surely at last and very close at hand in 
that moment. <A half-dozen forward steps and she 
caught sight of the two figures that had left the car- 
riage and advanced over the lawn unobserved until 
now. With a choking, inarticulate cry, she flew out 
down the broad, white flight of marble steps. 

““Mamma, you indeed? And with that peaceful 
face, Oh, mamma! is it truae—peace at last?” 

‘At last, my own. I have come at last for m 
ae and to ask you of your father for a little 
ime. 

“Dear mother, he has relented at last—after all 
his holding out against his own heart’s love for you. 
When I told him what frightful danger threatened 
you, of how narrow re escape had been, he broke 
down at last. His bitter indignation that others 
should think you guilty swept away his own be- 
lief of it. Come and see for yourself, darling mam- 
ma.” 

She drew her mother: into the library door, and, 
pushing it open, Engered fora moment. Her father, 
sitting idle in one of those great leathern chairs, rose 
up with a tremulous cageree, which was increduli- 
ty for one moment, and then he went down upon his 
knees before the beautiful, saddened woman in- 
justice had so deeply wronged. 

“ toile, oh, Etoile! Toraive forgive!” 

Audrey closed the door softly. going back to the 
spot where Dorchester Dupree (le us Ana him the 
name he had taken up again), the faithful, loving 
friend of her mother through those sorrowful years, 
still stood, 

“They will be reconciled,” she said, happy tears 
in her soft, dark eyes. ‘ Don’t ienge my father 
harshly in your unswerving strength. He has been 
a weak man, but he was always a loving one, and I 
do believe the coming years of his life will testify to 
all his latent nobility aroused. And you who have 
Lea + true to her, how canI express my gratitude 

ou?” 
Pe king down, an irresistible impulse came over 


im. 
‘By telling me when you can that the love they 
will no longer need so much may be my reward—my 
dearest earthly hope and ee T have loved you 
since I saw your pictured child-face first. May I 
hope a return for that long devotion, the first and 
i) vy love of my life?’’ 

He had it, not then, but months later, after Elmer 
Casselworth, reunited to his bride of seventeen years 
before, returned from the trans-Atlantic trip, their) 
second wedding tour. | 

Audrey, with two happy years added to her life, ; 
grown lovely as her best promise had foreshadowed, 


| proved the depth of the lastin 
The stock-broker complied, and in a moment more | Ms B ives, nich, bat 


strengthened during their separation, hy willingly 
yielding the reward that the boy, ming over the 
pictured girl-face, had first coveted. 

The modern mansion was reopened, and the Cas- 


| selworths—husband and wife—are aappisr there 


— ever in the earlier years of their first wedded 
e. 

There is a fair, broad plantation redeemed to its 
former prosperous state, and a new handsome resi- 
dence upon it where a young bride has been wel- 
comed. But they are a loving, close-knit family, 
ati and children, so the winter never fails to see 

r. and Mrs. Casselworth in that pleasant Southern 
home, and the summer brings thé younger people 
<n some portion of it to the Homestead, and as the 
elders are urging it, a permanent home will probabl 
be established there. a i ama 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie Lariston are domiciled at 
Glenmere, happy and loving in being congenially 
mated, and Lora is still Audrey’s cherished friend. 

Gilbert is abroad, an invalid and a cripple, a mis- 
erable misanthrope who will never be reconciled to 
the hard fate which came upon him like a speedy 
retribution. 

Clement Artrell tasted the bitter dregs of the cup 
in learning all he had lost with Audrey, but he was 
speared the worst consequences of his folly. Miss 

‘eversham jilted him at the last moment, and with 
searcely a sigh for the near relation to the Sena- 
torial honors fading from his hold, he had not a 
regret for the loss of the black-eyed lady who had 
given him a share of her capricious fancy until a 
more eligible parti appeared in the field. 

THE END. 
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